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NORTH AND SOUTH. 


F any enemies of popular liberty should be crowing at what they 
| are pleased to call the collapse and overthrow of Democracy in 
America, such jubilation is, to say the least of it, premature. 
Whatever may be the result of the awful conflict now raging in that 
once happy and prosperous confederacy, it is not liberty that is upon 
its trial, but slavery. If the great structure which Washington and 
Jefferson reared is destined to fall, the ruin will not be the result of 
free institutions or the widest democratic licence, but of the disease 
and canker of negro slavery, The Southern States, in their mad 
fanaticism, have been driven by fear, by avarice, by lust of dominion, 
and by the evil passions naturally engendered in the hearts of those 
who treat their fellow-man as beasts of burthen, into a war for the 
support and extension of this hateful system ; as well as into endea- 
vours to free themselves, as an agricultural community, from the 
oppressive and baneful effects of a tariff framed to enrich Northern 
manufacturers at the expense of Southern planters. 

The North was slow to lift the gage of battle because it knew that 
its hands were not pure on the question of slavery ; that it had made 
a compact with the evil thing, and had profited by it ; that it did not 
care for the negro, believing his emancipation to be impossible, and 
if not impossible, inexpedient and undesirable ; and, last of all, 
because, though it cared nothing for the human rights‘ of its black 
brethren, it cared a great deal for the exclusion of English manufac- 
tures. The consequence was that all the vigour and earnestness were 
on the part of the South ; all the vacillation and misgiving on the 
part of the North ; and that, when the battle had once begun, the 
assailant, long prepared to strike the blow, possessed every advantage 
derivable from maturity of plan, completeness of organization, 
strength of will, and tenacity of purpose. And when the blow fell, 
the North was bewildered and exasperated, rather than prepared ; 
and found itself in a false position, without exactly knowing why ; 





and at war with that very principle of self-government which gives | 


its only vitality to the Republic, and is the sole foundation upon 
which it can rest. 

It must not be forgotten by those who would truly understand the 
deplorable catastrophe, that it is no sudden outburst of passion that has 
sent the South into arms. For twenty years and upwards the South 
has plotted for its independence. So lately as the year 1857, when the 
author of “ Life and Liberty in America” was in Louisiana, the cry 
of secession was heard. The author tells us that in that year “ fiery 
orators and editors in the Slave States, exasperated by the taunts of 
equally fiery and unreasonable Abolitionists, and free soilers in the 
North, feeling at the same time that they are taxed in their wearing 
apparel, in their household furniture, and in every article of luxury, 
for the supposed benefit of Northern manufacturers, call for a South- 
ern Confederation of Slave States, and insist that they.can maintain 
themselves against the Free North, either by their own unaided ener- 
gies and resources, or by means of a Commercial and Free Trade 
Alliance with Great Britain, their best customer for all their agricul- 
3ut this was treated with 
contempt, and considered an idle cry. The North disbelieved, or 
Everybody disbelieved it, and 


tural produce of sugar, rice, and cotton.” 


(lisdainfully refused to listen to it. 
thought it mere madness ; but the people and statesmen of the South, 
*ven at that period, when there seemed to be no danger of the 
election of a Republican or Anti-slavery President to succeed M 








from the dominion of the mother country. 


Buchanan, had made up their minds to retire from political partner- 
ship with the North. Events have, unhappily, proved that their 
determination and their menaces were serious ; though, had it not 
been for the wild, premature, and altogether ill-planned raid of the 
late John Brown into Virginia, which alarmed the whole South for 
the safety of their property, and the lives of the slave-owners, it 
is possible that the final explosion might not have been caused, 
even by such a spark of fire as the election of Mr. Lincoln. 

But sooner or later the disruption must have come. It was in 
the heart and purpose of the whole South. And the people of this 
country, so largely interested, not only in the issues, but in the very 
continuance of the strife, should form a clearer understanding of the 
matter, than to ask in bewilderment and stupefaction, as an influen- 
tial morning paper has done, what the Secessionists are fighting 
for? To themselves, at least, the South seems to be fighting in 
vindication of a great principle with which the people of Eng- 
land can sympathize, in spite of their hatred of slavery—a_prin- 
ciple which lies at the root of the whole difficulty, and which is 
no other than the sacred right of self-government. As sovereign 
States, each with its own legislature and government, and not as mere 
counties in a kingdom, or parishes in a city, the Seceders claim the 
right to withdraw from a voluntary confederacy—a partnership from 
which they no longer derive any advantage, and to which they owe no 
allegiance or loyalty—a right which they hold to be as sacred as that 
right of revolt against British injustice, which freed the colonies 
On what principle, 
they ask, can the North combat the proposition, unless it be that on 
And 
does the North imagine that it can successfully combat the South on 
that issue? And if not on that issue, will it fight in vindication of 
that still grander principle, the emancipation of the slaves ? Hitherto 
the North has not been Abolitionist. It has not hated slavery, but has 
simply desired its non-extension ; and, if it be not prepared, as we do 
not think it is, to hoist the flag of universal emancipation, and to in- 
augurate a holy war for the freedom of the black population, and the 
consequent ruin of the greatest and most productive cotton-fields in 
the world, it stands in a false and untenable position. This is the 
real strength of the Southern cause ; and this is why the North—let it 
fight ever so bravely or vindictively—let it raise ever so many enthusi- 


which George III. and his advisers combated Washington ? 


astic volunteers, and ever so many hundreds of millions of dollars to 
blockade the ports and lay waste the fields of the cotton and sugar 
producing planters, will find it utterly impossible to re-establish the 
Old United States. 

It may be a question whether the North would not be wiser to ac- 
knowledge this fact at once, and to turn its thoughts to the consolida 
tion of a newer and a greater Republic than that which has just been 
rent assunder—a Republic stretching westward to the Pacific, and 
northward to British America—vast in extent and resources —and 
without a single slave within its magnificent enclosure to trouble its 
conscience or imperil its safety. 

It is the existence of slavery in the South that has embittered the 
existence of the North. As the North can neither abolish Southern 
slavery, nor, if it conquer the South, retain it as a dependency, it is 
obvious that, fight as hotly and as long as the combatants will, they 
must ultimately separate. And why not do so now? 
Is the North too proud and too passionate to listen to the voice of 
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their weapons, wind up their partnership, and agree upon the terms 
of a separation} Mr. Seward has haughtily rejected the idea of any 
intermediation or arbitration, especially if it come from England or 
the monarchies of Europe; but after a bloody campaign of three 
months, in which both sides will have suffered an amount of injury 
that it will take more than thirty years to repair, will not the reasons 
for a separation be more cogent than ever ! 

As regards the alleged failure of free institutions in America, we 
assert that they have not failed, because they have not yet been 
tried. The United States never were free. Their constitution was 
a false pretence ; their declaration of the inalienable rights of man 
was a mockery ; and no European despot has a right to allege, in 
consequence of the recent outbreak in America, that the broadest 
popular freedom is incompatible with order, prosperity, peace, and 
mr 
The Northern and Western States, if they would but acquiesce, 
without further bloodshed, in the loss of a barren dominion over an 
unwilling and erring brother, might, for the fivst time in the world’s 
history, be justified in boasting that there was one great and really 
free Republic, where a man is a man, whatever be the colour of 
his skin ; and where every man had a vote in the making of the 
laws and of the Government to which he pledged his obedience. We 
believe that such a Republic will, sooner or later, emerge out of the 
present strife, and that the South will be left to itself and to its 
slavery. The North, instead of dreading such a result, ought to 
welcome it as the happiest possible solution of an enormous and 


daily-increasing difficulty and misery. 








HUNGARY AND THE “TIMES.” 


N a recent number we stated the case between Austria and 
Hungary as fully and as impartially as we were able. We 
showed that the maintenance or the dissolution of one of the greatest 
of European states depended on the counsels which should be adopted 
by the statesmen of Vienna and Pesth ; and we pointed out that the 
fate of the Austrian empire turned on a thorough reconciliation 
being effected between Austria and Hungary. We did justice, to 
the best of our power, to the rights of both countries ; we preached 
compromise as the only means by which any real good could be done ; 
and we concluded with the expression of a strong opinion that it was 
the duty of the Hungarians to send deputies to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as the sole organ by which a solution could be obtained from 
this most difficult and complicated problem. 
The Zimes, in an article last week, has partially discussed the 
same question. It wishes to see a united, free, and powerful 
Austria ; proclaims that “the conciliation and representation of 








population in the empire; theyare one province; and yet muster som, . 
two-fifths, whilst the legion of other provinces furnishes.only three 
tifths of the whole nation. They are more united, too, compared with 
their fellow subjects and the Reichsrath ; their objects are mop, 
clearly defined ; they know what they are seeking, and all desire the 
same thing, the restoration of their own kingly Parliament. 

These are strong points, but they will not sustain the conclusion, 
It is a politieal, not a geographical problem. It is nota difficulty of 
boundaries, or even of conflicting territorial claims, but of feeling anq 
sentiment, of separate nationalities, of opposite histories as to govern. 
ment and institutions, of manners, national pride, and discordant 
states of civilization. The Times suggests its own refutation. “Th. 
Hungarians desire to be Hungarians, and not Germans. They do not 
wish to be reckoned among a dozen little provinces, or as mere cop. 
stituents of one great state.” Nothing can be more true ; but therejy, 
lies the rub. The removal of the capital to Pesth, or the title of 
Emperor of Hungary, would not clear away the difficulty. The assogj. 
ation of the remaining provinces with the Hungarians in their own Diet 
would only be the hateful result against which, in another form, they 
are now contending. The Diet would become a disguised Reichsrath 
at Pesth. The Hungarians would be swamped in their own Diet—, 
condition infinitely more mortifying to their pride and to their jealous 
sense of nationality than their appearance in the new Parliament of 
the whole empire, as the largest, the most united, compact, and in. 
fluential section of representatives. There would be no solution of the 
crisis, no escape from the danger of disruption, unless the new 
Chamber, whether Austrian or Hungarian, did equal justice by equal 
representation, to all the provinces; but such a measure would at 
once have for its consequence, that the Hungarians would cease to be 
in a majority in their own Diet. It would no longer be their own, 
The discontent and disaffection which the 7%mes so rightly deprecates 
would burn more fiercely than ever; a guarantee against an Hun. 


| garian revolt would not be worth a year’s purchase. A majority at 
 Pesth of three-fifths of Austrians, Bohemians, Tyrolese, and others, 
against two-fifths of Hungarians, would infallibly be regarded by the 
latter, not as the incorporation of the Austrian Empire into Hun- 


_ practicable. 


gary, but as the extinction of their nationality, as the suppression of 
their old Constitution, as the supremacy of the foreigner in their own 
land. The proposed solution, therefore, instead of healing, would 
only cause the disease to break out again in a more aggravated form. 
But this is not the only reason which renders such a scheme im- 
The Hungarians, as a whole, are in a lower degree of 
civilization than the Germans; and, except by force of arms, the 


amalgamation in an inferior political position of the more cultivated 


with the less developed race is impossible. History furnishes no pre- 


_cedent for such an event, except through the agency, more or less 


Austria is the real work to be performed ;” and declares that — 
“the great difficulty lies in the singular composition of Austria.” | 


So far its agreement with us is complete. But, starting from 
this point, it arrives at a conclusion with which we not only 
cannot concur, but which we think to be perfectly impossible. 
The writer opens the map of Europe, and is very naturally struck 
by the remarkable geographical fact, that Austria seems a mere 
agglomeration round Hungary; that the Austrian empire looks 
only like an expanded Hungary ; in fact, that Austria is a mis- 
nomer, and that the nation ought properly to have been called 


let them go. 


Hungary. He argues that Hungary is the centre of the empire’s | 


strength, the nucleus of its diverse populations, the chief magazine | 


of its power and resources. And then he states “the rational 
deduction from these conditions to be that the Emperor of Austria 
should throw himself into his strongest position, and make Hungary 
what it must be naturally, and might be politically, the centre of 
Austrian power.” Upon this principle Francis Joseph must step 
forward as Emperor of Hungary, and select Pesth for his capital ; he 
must make the Hungarian Diet the Imperial Parliament of the whole 
nation ; and taking that institution for his political centre, include 
all the other provinces within its representation, and so incorporate 
them into the Hungarian State. 

The view is plausible, and, at the first sight, has much to recom- 
mend it. It has, we know, exercised considerable attraction over 
other politicians besides the Zimes. In their anxiety to procure a 
solution for the problem, and their despair at the obstinacy of the 
Hungarians, we are not sure that even eminent European statesmen 
have not endeavoured to find an outlet in this direction. . The solid 
compact mass of Hungary, lying together in one block, was a good 
foundation to begin with ; what so natural as that the circumjacent 
ring should weld itself on to the central body? Then Hungary 
alone has a historical, detined, and regular Constitution. She has no 
new Parliament to create. The Diet is a well known institution ; 
it has worked in by-gone years ; the whole nation is conversant with 
its machinery. The Reichsrath is a new creation; it may or may not 
work successfully ; some slight omission, the mere force of friction 
arising from a want of familiarity with it in the men and populations 
who are summoned to use it, may stop its action altogether. How 








direct, of conquest. Even if the Hungarians were not outnumbered 
in their own enlarged Diet, their real union with Austria under such 
influences could not be effected. The discontent and alienation would 
simply be transferred from Hungary to the Austrian, Tyrolese, and 
probably Bohemian provinces. They would fall away from the Hun- 
garian State ; they would necessarily gravitate towards Germany or 
Russia ; and the Hungarians, in their hearts, would be willing to 
Hungary would not possess the means of retaining 
them by force, or even of quelling insurrection and securing order 
amongst them. The Hungarians, too, are an extremely exclusive 
people ; they have no affinities or natural gregariousness which would 
lead to an easy fusion with populations in a different state of manners 
and civilization, and against whom they are now animated with keen 
feelings of jealousy and alienation, 

It must not be forgotten, the present troubles in Austria are not 
a joint and common rising of combined provinces to extort freedom 
and securities for good government from an arbitrary Cowt. 
The phenomena are quite of another order. Hungary seeks the 
renewal of her ancient Diet ; she limits her desires and her action to 
this object exclusively. She enters into no confederation with the 
other provinces ; she does not make common cause even with the 
Venetians, though she avails herself of the embarrassment which 
Venetia causes at Vienna. Hence the enlargement of her Diet at 
Pesth in such a manner as shall take in the non-Hungarian popula- 
tions is not what she wants ; the success of such a measure would not 
compensate to her feelings the dissolving of the pure Hungariat 
element in a large and comprehensive imperial nationality. Further, 
too, it is unquestionable that the Hungarian statesmen are more familiar 
with the working of constitutional institutions than the men of 
the other provinces of Austria. Political education, in the sense o 
managing parliamentary government, is far more developed 
Hungary than in the remainder of Austria. This fact would confer 
a real and considerable ascendancy on Hungarian politicians in the 
Reichsrath ; they would for many years be the leaders of Cabinets and 
political combinations. But in an enlarged diet at Pesth it would 
be more than counterbalanced by the disadvantages of a bad positioD- 
Hungarian feeling would restrict them to the function of leading the 
Hungarian element in the Diet ; they would be provincial, 10 


great, therefore, the superiority of the old Hungarian Diet ? And, | imperial, leaders, The support, moreover, which they would obta™ 


as the Zimes truly says, the Hungarians are the most numerous single would be broken and divided ; for Hungary itself is as complete ® 
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jece of mosaic as Austria. She is subdivided into almost as many 
nationalities ; the Magyars, the superior race, are less than three 
millions among fifteen. They are united at present as against Austria 
_for they have made up their minds to for a Hungarian 
Diet. They wish to stand aloof from Austria; they hold together 
as anti-A ustrians. But once m in a composite parliament 
at Pesth, in conjunction with Austria, they would find their 

jtion entirely changed. If we are to suppose that they have 
renounced the intention of forming a separate kingdom—that is, if we 
are to suppose that the proposed measure has achieved thie reconcilia- 
tion desired—A.ustria will no longer confront them as a single force ; 
they will have no single feeling round which they will rally, as pure 
Hungarians, in such a Diet. Transylvanians, Croats, and Sclavonians 
will side with or against Hungarian polities and views, as chance 
may direct ; in other words, the nationality of the Hungarians will 
be quite as effectually dissolved as in the Reichsrath at Vienna, 
whilst the diftieulties of continuing Austria as a great power will be 
immensely increased. 

These considerations convince us that the absorption of Austria by 
Hungary, however plausible geographically, is a measure which can 
end in failure only. Weare strengthened in eur former conviction 
that the Reichsrath, the one common Parliament for the whole State, 
at Vienna, alone can extricate Austria from disruption. Its success 
depends on the consent of the Hungarians to join in its deliberations. 
We have already expressed our strong sense of the solemn duty 
incumbent on Hungary to consult together with free Austria in 
framing a liberal and permanent constitution for the whole country ; 
and to avoid endangering the safety of every province—-themselves 
as much as any other—by an insane refusal to perceive that com- 
promise is the only alternative at all times to dynastical or republican 
despotism. 








THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS AT SEA. 


HE war which is now breaking in pieces the United States, 
has attracted the notice of every class and of every party 
in England. There is no man who does not grieve that suicidal 
hands should be employed in breaking .up the foundation which 
was laid by the honest patriotism of Washington, and on which suc- 
ceeding statesmen, labouring in his steps, subsequently raised no 
unbecoming or inadequate superstructure. There is no Englishman 
who does not feel some degree of shame that a people, sprung from 
ourselves, who, by their own confession, derive no small part of their 
greatness from the institutions, and habits, and feelings which they trans- 
planted with themselves from our parent island to their Western homes, 
should thus turn their arms against one another, and, from wretched 
mutual jealousies (the real grounds of which neither side ventures to 
avow), should fling to the winds recollections of past triumphs, the 
enjoyment of present prosperity, and anticipations of increased dignity 
and power. And, if such considerations be deemed somewhat too 
sentimental for this practical age, we also speculate with perhaps a 
deeper anxiety on the question, how far we may find our own interests 
affected by the progress of the quarrel? There is too much reason 
to fear that this war may not be easily or speedily terminated ; and 
no war ever lasted long without extending its injurious effects to 
nations which, at first sight, seemed far removed from its vortex. 
And our commercial relations with the North American States (alas! 
that we may no longer call them United) are too manifold and im- 
portant to allow us for a moment to look on ourselves as unconcerned 
in this quarrel. If our prognostications of the duration of this war 
should unhappily be verified, it seems clear that it must greatly 
diminish the supplies which we should otherwise this year receive 
of cotton, an article for which we are as yet almost wholly dependent 
on the seceding States. It seems equally clear that both in this way 
and also through the general diminution of our American trade, which 
must be the inevitable consequence of the war, our revenue must 
suffer greatly, so that the surplus in which our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now triumphs may, very probably, be turned into a defi- 
ciency. 

But the point of view in which the war has more than once been 
looked at by Parliament during the past week, has been neither 
related to the supply of cotton nor to our general revenue ; but it has 
been one which has, in byegone years, involved us in war with these 
very states ; nor have we ever been able to come to an understanding 
with them on the subject. Yet we think that the measures which 
have now been taken in America are not of a nature, if properly 
understood, to awaken in us any apprehension that they may involve 
is In disputes with either party. President Lincoln has proclaimed a 
er en of the ports belonging to the Southern Confederacy. 
‘resident Davis has issued letters of marque, and is arming privateers 
from all nations to attack the vessels sailing under the old banner of 
the United States. These measures have led to inquiries being 
addressed by Parliament to our Foreign Secretary, with the object of 
‘seertaining whether we acknowledged the right of the respective 
jarties to take them. Lord John Russell’s answer was in strict 
iecordance with the law of nations, and with sound policy, and was 
intelligible to every one. We could not refuse to recognize the 
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blockade, if made effective by the actual presence of an armed 
squadron in front of the blockaded ports. With respect to the pro- 
clamation of the Southern Confederacy, our Government, following 
the example set by Mr. Canning in dealing with Greece in 1825, had 
decided that the seceding states must be recognised as a belligerent 
power, and must, consequently, be confessed to enjoy all the rights 
that every state possesses which has not, by formal renunciation, 
abandoned them. <A direct motion on the subject of belligerent 
rights at sea was announced by another member, but was postponed 
at the united request of the leaders of both parties, on the ground 
that the Government was not yet in a position to enter on the discus- 
sion of the question. But, though this excuse is valid as against a 
premature opening of the question in Parliament, it does not apply te 
us, and, as former political transactions which have been made public 
have thrown some light on this subject, we may as well recapitulate 
their leading points. 

There is no doubt that one belligerent has the right to blockade 
the ports of another provided the blockade be not a verbal one, but a 
measure practically carried out by the presence of a squadron in front 
of the blockaded port. We apprehend that, when the United States 
recently disputed the right of the King of Naples to blockade the 
Sicilian ports, they had not acknowledged Sicily as an independent 
belligerent power. But our recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
as such must prevent our raising any objection to the blockade on 
such grounds, 

The real point which concerns, or which may concern our- 
selves, is the employment of privateers by the Southern States. 
In 1856, when every European power, even the Turks, agreed in 
abolishing the practice of letters of marque, the United States refused 
their adhesion to the principle then established. But the inter- 
national law, which was at the same time laid down, that a neutral 
flag covers all goods except such as are contraband of war, did not 
require their adhesion, for it was the principle for which they had at 
all times contended, and the maintenance of which was one of the 
chief grounds of the war in 1813. And we may presume that the 
Southern Confederacy will of course hold itself bound hy the doctrine 
asserted by the United States in times past. 

Of the system of privateering there can be but one opinion, that it 
is merely a legalized system of piracy, of which any nation ought to 
be ashamed. Still, as it was for a long time tolerated by all nations, 
any people who choose still to adhere to it have a right to do 
so. Our present business is merely to point out to our own sea- 
men what they may or may not do in their present traffic with 
America. 

Privateers and regular ships of war will stand on the same footing 
so far, that vessels liable to capture by the one will be liable to cap- 
ture by the other; and no others. It follows that those vessels 
which confine their enterprise to the legitimate objects of conveying 
ordinary articles of merchandise to open ports will be in no respect 
injured or endangered by the employment of privateers by either of 
the hostile confederacies ; it may be added that their neutral character 
will enable them greatly to extend their operations; since the mer- 
chants of both the contending powers will naturally seek to avail 
themselves of the protection which a neutral flag alone can give. But 
it also follows that no British ship can with impunity, whatever may 
be its cargo, endeavour to force its way into a port which is effectively 
blockaded, nor convey to either of the belligerents any of the stores of 
arms and ammunition which, as report states, are being extensively 
bought up in Europe for use in North America. Nor will the dis- 
favour with which all classes in England look upon letters of marque 
induce our ministers to throw the shield of their protection over any 
vessel which attempts to evade laws which are known beforehand, 
which are reasonable in themselves, and which are, moreover, in strict 
accordance with the declaration of Paris. 








THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


\ R. MAGUIRE has no doubt received, what he has justly 

earned, an indulgence for his oration on the seven lonian 
Islands. Neither he nor his supporters care a rush for the Ionian Isles, 
If they have any feeling at all on the subject, it is that of detestation 
of the schismatic faith professed in them. But they piously thought 
they might bring home to England evidence of the peril of accepting 
Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, instead of Francis II. as King of 
Naples, on the ground that Italy has dismissed the one and pronounced 
for the other. Mr. Maguire’s argument was, if Italy has been grati- 
fied with the Sovereign and the Constitution she prefers, why should 
the quarter of a million of Ionians be refused the annexation to 
Greece which they demand? There is something plausible in the 
first intimation of this analogy but none felt it so unreal as the Irish 
representative of Dungarvan. In the first place Greece does not 


want the accession of these islands. She has more upon her hands than 
she can well bear at this very moment ; and spl» did and tempting as 
the prospect of this appanage to the Crown of Otho might be, the 
acceptance of it would be, like the last ounce on the camel’s back, 
Be these restless islanders good or bad, we 


more than he can bear. 
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have no right to earry their responsibilities to. Athens, and force them 
on a crown already set in thorns. They were assigned to us by 
treaty, and we owe to them and to Europe the duty of doing our 
hest to make them prosperous and contented. 
no consideration of inconvenience can justify us in casting our weeds 
into another man’s garden, 

Mr. Maguire ought to have shown that our Government is the 
source and cause of the evils under which they labour, and that on 
this ground alone they desire to get rid of our supremacy. The 
people of Naples had groaned for years under a government which 
was a curse to them anda scandal to Europe. They could endure 
the tyranny no longer, and therefore they rose as one, man and swept 
away a dynasty universally and justly detested. The inhabitants of 
Rome and the States of the Church have addressed loud and piercing 
cries to Europe in behalf of themselves and their children. They 
feel the crozier and the tiara an unmitigated curse. They are prevented 
from rising up against the Pope and his cardinals by ten thousand 
French troops, who protect the Vicar of Christ from the wrath of his 
flock, and stave off what must come—the day of retribution. It has 
not been a passion for annexation that has united all Italy under the 
Sardinian Crown, but the sense of misgovernment that had grown 
intolerable, and of a subjection that had become, slavery. | Between 
the political condition of the Italians and that of the Ionians there 
is no parallel or analogy whatever. The dominion exercised by England 
over the seven islands has been mild and beneficent, and the evils 
that unquestionably exist in their administration are notoriously 
indigenous, and would be a hundredfold worse were England to. re- 
nounce her jurisdiction and recall her Commissioner. Mr. Maguire 
has not vindicated the Pope, or criminated our Government, but. he 
has most triumphantly developed his own inconsistency. No man 
has more unsparingly denounced the Italians for their national insur- 
rection against their oppressors, or more vehemently taunted Lord 
John Russell for accepting the régime they have enthusiastically 
chosen. On what ground of honour or consistency does he. now come 
forward as the advocate in the Ionian Islands of what he reprobates 
in Italy! Does he applaud the casting off a good government, and 
condemn the casting off a bad one? Should a people that have 
nothing to complain of be urged to revolt, while a people that have 
everything to complain of are coerced into subjection! This may be 
Trish or Ultramontane logic, but it is not common sense or justice. 

Possibly the inhabitants of these islands do prefer union to Greece. 

wut there are other islands nationally Greek who desire to be annexed 
to Greece, at present under the creseent. On what grounds shall we 
object to their renunciation of the Sultan, and their absorption into 
Greece! Shall we hasten that disintegration of Turkey which we 
shed so much blood to arrest a few years ago? It may be, and we 
believe it is, impossible to prevent that catastrophe ; but we have no 
right to hasten it, or to do what duty neither demands or suggests to 
rekindle the still unextinguished ashes of an Eastern war. — Lt is not 
the question of loss of territory, nor of commercial advantages, nor 
insensibility to national sympathies cherished by a people essentially 
Greek, that makes it the duty of England to remain in this instance 
faithful to treaty and deaf to noisy traders on imaginary grievances ; 
but the obligations she is under to Europe, and the sacred and urgent 
expediency of avoiding every act or interference, or step, which would 
complicate great European questions, or precipitate those national 
storms the clouds of which cover up so large an area of the European 
sky. 

Mr. Maguire’s only design in urging this Ionian evacuation is per- 
fectly transparent. He wants England to refuse to accept the glorious 
transformation that has been achieved in Italy, or at least to refuse 
to countenance the sure designation of Rome to be the capital 
of Italy, involving, as it must, the second flight of the Pope. He 
meant to show that our foreign policy implies encouragement to our 
various dependencies to unfurl the banner of revolt, He has only 
proved that Ultramontane bigotry and superstition have warped his 
judgment, blinded his eyes, and laid in abeyance the little sense he 
was thought to possess. When England becomes to her colonies and 
dependencies what Francis I]., the Pope, and their dueal satellites 
have been to Italy, we too will advocate their independence. 








SLAVERY IN THE PULPIT. 


thes ey E was a time when the people of the Southern States 

of the American Union palliated negro slavery as a necessary 
evil, and endeavoured to apologize for and excuse what they were 
powerless to justify. But a change has gradually come over their 
minds ; and slavery has not only inwoven itself into their fortunes, 
their habits, and their modes of thought, but has made itself a 
pert of their religion. They assert slavery to be a divine institution. 
They justify it by the example of the Old Testament, and by the teach- 
ings of the New ; and claim it as the most beneficent decree of an 
ling and all wise Providence—equally good for the slave and 
for the slave-owner: for the advantage of the white man—for the 
salvation of the black. This is the key to the mystery of the Seces- 
sion Movement. Abolition not only touches the Southern pocket, 
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ee, 
but insults the Southern religion, and sets the South beside itsgly 
with frenzy and fanaticism. 

Every one has heard that, among the Brahmins of India, jt ;, 
considered a highly moral and religious act in a widow to hay. 
herself burned to death on the funeral pyre of her dead husband, -}; 
is equally well known, that, in some parts of the world, it is thought 
to be blameless, if not positively praiseworthy, in a father, to kif] ,. 
many of his infant daughters as he pleases, in order that, in a eo; 
munity where more females than males are born, he may do his pay 
towards restoring or maintaining the equilibrium of the sexes, J, 
other latitudes the adult males of the community not having est. 
blished a system of Poor Laws, nor’ having any spare means for the 
maintenance of people rendered unfit by age or infirmity for working 
or hunting, solemnly, and with all the due sanctities of their super. 
stition, devote their grandfathers and grandmothers to death, and eq; 
them, with much sorrow, but with much pomp and ceremonial, 
Thus it appears that morality is one thing in the east, another in the 
west, and that Feejee and Dahomey have ethics of their own, whic), 
ditler very materially from those: of London, New York, and even 
from those of Constantinople, Bokhara, and Pekin. He is.a good 
citizen in one place for committing an act for which, if committed jin 
another, he would most assuredly be hanged. 7 


Bearing in mind that the supporters of negro slavery look upen 
the negro as a chattel to be bought and sold, like a cow or an ox— 
that the sacred relations of husband and wife, parent and child, are 
only tolerated among the negroes as long as their owners please 
that instruction and education are denied, lest the human cattle 
should revolt at being treated like beasts—that the child can be 
taken from its mother, and the husband from his wife, and sold to 
some dealer in the commodity in a remote plantation, and a, thousand 
other barbarities that flow from the domestic institution of the South, 
as necessarily as a bad smell flows from a foul substance,—we feel 
that in some countries a very peculiar kind of ethics must exist, only 
to be accounted for geographically, when a Christian minister, a doctor 
of divinity, a learned man, the leader and light of a Presbyterian 
congregation, declares from his pulpit that all these things are right, 
and that people who, while professing to be Christians, maintain that 
these things are wrong, are not Christians at all, but. thieves, 
murderers, atheists, and incendiaries—the enemies alike of God 
and man. 

From a “thanksgiving sermon” recently delivered, at the Fist 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans, by the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D,, 
printed, in eatenso, from‘ the preacher’s own MS., in the Southern 
American journals, and evidently given to the world as a_political 
manifesto to influence opinion at this alarming crisis in American 
history, we cull the following flowers of rhetoric and eloquence, to 
show how different is the Christianity of the banks of the Mississippi 
from that which is established on the banksof the Thames. Alarmed 
at the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States, and at the advent to power of the great Republican party, 
which insists, as its fundamental doctrine, that negro slavery is an 
evil that cannot and must not be extended without shame and peril, 
the preacher draws this gloomy picture of public affairs :— 


“Like a ship labouring in the storm and suddenly grounded upon some 
treacherous shoal, every timber of this vast Confederacy strains and groans 
under the pressure. Sectional divisions, the jealousy of rival interests, the lust 
of political power, a bastard ambition which looks to a personal aggrandizement 
rather than to the public weal, a reckless radicalism which seeks for the subver- 
sion of all that is ancient and stable, and a furious fanaticism which drives on 
its ill-considered conclusions with utter disregard of the evil it engenders—all 
these combine to create a portentous crisis, the like of which we have never 
known before, and which puts to a crucifying test the virtue, the patriotism, and 
the piety of the country.” 


In this emergency, Dr. Palmer considers it imperative upon him, 
as “a Christian and a Divine,” to speak in language that can admit 
of no misconstruction. He affirms the question of slavery to be 
“one of Moranity anp Reticioy,” and prays to God [who ha 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth,” though it does not 
suit his purpose to quote the passage] that he may be “enabled t 
declare the truth.” This he proceeds to do in the following emphatic 
words :— 


“Tn determining our duty in this emergency, it is necessary that we should 
first ascertain the natnre of the trust providentially committed to us. A nation 
often has a character as well defined and intense as that of the individual. 
depends, of course, upon a variety of causes operating through a long period ol 
time. It is due largely to the original traits which distinguish the stock from 
which it springs, and to the providential training which has formed its a 
But, however derived, this individuality of character alone makes any peop 
truly historic, competent to work out its specific mission, and to become 4 factor 
in the world’s progress. The particvlar trust assigned to such a people becomes 
the pledge of Divine protection, and their fidelity to it determines the fate by 
which it is finally overtaken. What that trust is must be ascertained from wn 
necessities of their position, the institutions which are the outgrowth of ther 
principles, and the conflicts through which they preserve their identity and inde- 
pendence. If, then, the South is such a people, what, at this juncture, 15 thei 
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opovidential trust ? I answer that it is to conserve end to perpetuate the institu- 


tion of domestic slavery as now existing.” 


And more even than this. Not only to maintain slavery as now 
existing, but to extend it. is the duty of the South in the opinion of 
this holy teacher of immortal white men, who looks upon immortal 
plack men as chattels for the market. 


« Without, therefore, determining the question of duty for future generations, 
| simply say, that for us, as now situated, the duty is plain of conserving and 
transmitting the system of slavery, with the freest scope for its natural develup- 
ment and extension. Let us, my brethren, look our duty in the face. With this 
institution assigned to our keeping, what reply shall we make to those who say 
that its days are numbered? My own conviction is, that we should at once lift 
ourselves, intelligently, to the highest moral ground, and proclaim to all the world 
that we hold this trust from God, and that in its occupancy we are prepared to stand 
or fall, as God may appoint, If the critical moment has arrived at which the 
great issue is joined, let us say that, in the sight of all perils, we will stand by 
our trust, and God be with the right!” 


God will be with the Right. He always has been, and He always 
will be, however men may differ in their ideas of what Right is, 
The prayer of the North in that respect is identical with the prayer 
of the South. But how vigorously—how eloquently—with what a 
fervour of zeal—and with what a wealth of poetic imagination, the 
reverend gentleman hurls his fiery anathemas and flaming thunder- 
bolts of invective against those who interpret Christianity in favour 
of the Negro, we have not space to show, but to give one other 
extract only. “ In this great struggle,” he exclaims,— 


“ We defend the cause of God and religion. The abolition spirit is undeniably 
atheistic. * * * * The spirit of atheism, which knows no God who tolerates 
evil, no Bible which sanctions law, and no conscience that can be bound by 
oaths and covenants, has selected us for its victims, and slavery for its issue, 
Its banner-cry rings out already upon the air—‘ liberty, equality, fraternity,’— 
which, simply interpreted, mean bondage, confiscation, and massacre! With its 
tri-colour waving in the breeze, it waits to inaugurate its reign of terror. 
South the high position is assigned of defending, before all nations, the cause of 
all religion and of all truth. In this trust we are resisting the power which wars 
against constitutions and laws and compacts, against Sabbaths and sanctuaries, 
against the family, the state, and the church; which blasphemously invades the 
prerogatives of God, and rebukes the Most High for the errors of his administra- 
tion, which, if it cannot snatch the reins of empire from his grasp, will lay the 
universe in ruins at his feet. Is it possible that we shall decline the onset ?” 


We can imagine a wise man, in a remote isle of the ocean, having 
eaten of his grandfather and feasted on the tenderest morsels of his 
grandmother, as in duty bound by the peculiar morality and religion of 
the place, using the same language, though possibly not adorned with as 
much learning or fancy—against the Christian missionary who dared to 
assert that grandfathers and grandmothers ought not to be cooked 
and eaten, Would not the missionary be open to the same reproach 
of a Feejeeian (supported by the public opinion of Feejee) of “morbid 
and misdirected sympathy” for grandfathers? Would not the mis- 
sionary’s demand of reform in this particular matter be stigma- 
tised as “revolutionary” and “atheistical?” Would not his 
attempt to bring the benighted people to believe that the old and 
helpless had as much right to their lives as the young and active, and 
that in no case ought they to be served up for dinner, be denounced as 
utterly subversive of ‘ the delicate mechanism of Providence,” which 
permits old men and women to be eaten, and negroes to be treated as 
if they were black oxen? We are afraid that the Feejeeian would 
have quite as much to say for himself as the Lousianian Presbyterian. 








MR. MILL’S PLAN OF REFORM. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we pointed out the unsound principle on which Mr. 
Mill has framed his theory of representative government, and now we solicit 
attention to some of his suggestions to ensure practical improvement. 

_ He is for universal suffrage. On the abstract theory of representation this 
is perfectly just. The power which proceeds from the whole people, by the 
whole people should be exercised. It would be in theory intolerable for 
one part of the people to assume that they were better and wiser than some 
other part, and exclnde them from the suffrage. On the theory that govern- 
ment is a premeditated contrivance to obtain an end, the contrivers can 
make it what they please. Considering the suffrage as the voice merely of 
the nation, no art can deprive every individual of the right of suffrage. Con- 
sidering it as the voice of those whom the contrivers of government constitute 
the electors, it may be restricted and regulated as they please. They will, in 
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- occasional “no.” 


due time, learn the consequences, whatever they may be, of their choice. At | 


present, in our country, the plan adopted is the source of much confusion, 
much envy, much animosity, much bribery, and much corruption, for all of 
which, on Mr. Mill's theory, the contrivers of the government are exclusively 
responsible, and are bound to amend them. This, too, is his conclusion, and 
accordingly he proposes a plan to lessen or get rid of them. 

He would debar pauperism and insolvency from voting, and he would esta- 
blish a ponenlity of votes for intelligence. He would admit women to vote, and 
he would arrange a plan for securing representation for minorities. | Departing 
alike from the abstract theory of representation, and from the present plan, 
he would restrict and regulate the representative body after his own manner. 
He would be a despot over it. 


| were dear to him. 
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have other interests to be guarded besides that of property. Especially they 
have a deep interest in the progress of those arts by which society is sub- 
sisted and continued, though they possess not a farthing of property, and on 
this ground the propriety of his first limitation may and must be denied, 

He would give a plurality of votes to employers, merchants, bankers, and 
men of scientific attainments. His plan originates in the plurality of votes 
given in vestries, exclusively for the protection of property ; and it has been 
suggested we believe, and we say it with regret, by the indifference shown on 
several occasions by large popular constituencies to the claims of men cof 
eminence, and by their preference for men more on a level with themselves. 
There are no visible means, however, of determining mental qualifications, as 
there are of determining property, and this part of the ahenee would be 
unworkable. We know, too, under the hand of one of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age fand we presume from their conduct the habit of most 
scientific men is the same), that he never meddles with politics, and will not 
pretend to forin a judgment on a great social or political question. It would be 
a strange mode of reforming the representation, to take away a vote from an 
insolvent who might be an active intelligent politician, and confer two votes 
on the man who never inquires into the merits of any political question. 
Mr. Mill can have mingled very little with the people if he has never met 
with trustworthy persons of good judgment capable of forming sound opinions 
of what they learn from all around them, who cannot either read or write. 
Such persons, however, he regards as wholly inadmissible to the suffrage ; 
and he would compel every voter to copy a sentence from an English book 
before the Registrar, and work a sum in the rule of three. This is pedantry 
rather than wisdom. It is the “nothing like leather” principle, transferred 
by a great writer from the shop to the domain of political science, 

While it is impossible to shut,out the influence of woman over the expres- 
sion of opinion, to admit her as a voter in an artificial system is not to exalt 
but to degrade her, not to extend but to circumscribe her liberty. As an 
artificial contrivance representation is adopted to enable some to do what the 
whole cannot do; and woman is so intimately allied with man that by him 
she is already represented. To give a woman a vote is to act against the 
principle on which all representation is founded, The occupations of 
women as distinct from those of men, are regulated by a ie power 
than government ; and it would be as reasonable to make women boatswairs 
and captains of the guards as electors. 

The plan for representing minorities is so peculiar and elaborate, that it 
requires further consideration than we can bestow on it; we pass it by, 
therefore, to remark that, though the ballot cannot be conceded by contrivers 
of the electoral system who require to know how their electors vote, it is at 
the same time their duty so to arrange all other matters, if possible, as to 
protect the elector from the temptation to vote wrong, and from any evil con- 
sequences of voting as he thinks right, Till this be done, the ballot will be 
demanded. All these refined plans for amending the mode of getting at the 
suffrage of the people in electing members of parliament seeim to us based 
on total forgetfulness of the present power and influence of the press, which 
enables every man to have a suffrage, though he may not have a vote. There 
are, no doubt, now, writers who, like old Cobbett, may not have a vote, and 
yet exercise great influence over elections. The principle of representation 
was introduced, parliaments were established before the art of printing had 
grown up, and long before the press had attained its present growth. Its 
existence, its power, and its vast ramifications, always overlooked by govern- 
ments, and too often overlooked by public writers, are as much facts as the 
existence of agriculture and property in land, and we are quite sure that no 
contrivers of institutions for the government of society will be successful 
henceforth, who do not take the press into account as a means of securing a 
full and fair representation of all interests. In the influence of the press, 
and not in elaborate contrivances to represent minorities, is to be found the 
solution of the question which has puzzled Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill. 

We leave Mr. Mills book with a feeling of disappointment, at not finding 
in it some suggestions which might aid all classes of politicians in their 
present difficulties. In no degree is the book practical, and in the abstract 
it is neither profound nor true. We look in the present unexampled con- 
dition of society for guidance rather to thinkers and writers than to 
administrators, however exalted, and we must express our deep regret that 
in the present anarchy of political thought, especially in the United States, 
the leaders of the literary and philosophic worlds have no counsel to give the 
multitude more worthy of attention than that of Mr. Mill. 
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THE CASE OF THE TRUSTEE. 


A LEARNED judge once emphatically declared, that no man could give 
another a greater proof of friendship than by undertaking to be his trustee. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say, that in many cases he who has 
entered upon the office has unwittingly consented to live upon a moral 
voleano, destined perhaps to slumber half a century in delusive tranquillity, 
and then suddenly to explode, blasting the peace of all the families within 
its reach. How often, as an act of friendship and under circumstances 
of close intimacy and minute familiarity with a friend or relative’s concerns, 
is a trust undertaken as the simplest matter in the world. Perhaps the 
man who xacquiesces in the portentous task, nay, who takes it up with 
alacrity, fondly imagines he will have but to say an occasional “ yes,” or an 
He thinks what a never-failing delight it will be to him, 
when a departed friend is no more, to watch over the interests of those who 
He calculates all the kind relations into which he will be 
brought with those who will remind him of bygone days. The name of 
trustee sounds delightful in his ear. It speaks of trust, confidence, repose, 
parental affection, and esteem. Meanwhile years roll on. Perhaps he is 


| trustee for a son or two and two or three daughters, all of whom he once 


Now, if government were constituted ex- | 


clusively for the protection of property, the first limitation might be reason- | 


able ; but the pauper and the insolvent are sons, or husbands, or fathers, and 


patted and fondled in childhood, took upon his knee, and delighted with 
stories. They have nowgrown up. In the course of ten or twenty years one 
or two have dropped off. Others have married. New links are established, 
spreading far and wide into other families, rivetted to other and unbending 
interests. Our poor kindhearted trustee is distracted between a host of con- 
flicting claims upon his experience as a man of the world, his affection as a 
friend, and his duty as a trustee. The feeling of impotence is irritating, and 
a trusteeship is beset with impotencies on both sides of the question. Many an 
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excellent investment is the trustee forbidden by law to make in favour of his 
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_ vided with armour plates of sufficient thickness to be practically invulnerable 


cestui-que trusts ; many a step upon which the objects of the trust have bent . 


their whole energies, he is powerless to 
upon irritation, until ties of friendship, which seemed designed to form the 
mainstay and delight of the trustee’s old age, and the blessing of those m 
his trust, give way to ill-will, suspicion, hatred, litigation, and possibly the 
loss of the trust-fund. Painful though the picture may seem, we are not in 
the least conscious of having overstated the case. We believe sincerely 
that the instances in which trusts end happily to all parties concerned are 
hardly in the majority. We have supposec 

the trustee is fraudulent the results of course are not less to be deplored. 

But if we turn from the trustee who spontaneously, and moved by love and 
affection, undertakes a trust, what may not be said in behalf of the thousands 
of men who, without the slightest provocation for so dire an infliction, find 
themselves suddenly taken by the ear and made trustees or executors, to the 
imminent peril of their peace of mind, if not of more serious consequences. 

You may indeed decline to be a trustee, but every one knows how difficult 
and ungracious a thing it is to do. Now what does a trust involve, or 
rather what does it not involve? The answer is simple. It involves the 
management of a property over and above the trustee’s own, without the 
right to spend it. What it does not involve is remuneration of any kind, 
while the possibility that the trustee may lose his own property, by an 


it. Thus is irritation heaped | 


the case of an honest trustee. If , 


ee 


unlucky and unwitting mistake in the law of trusts, is by no means excluded. | 


As things are now managed we must have trustees, and there is no help for 
it, but that we undertake the trouble and the risk much oftener than we 
wish, rather than refuse an old friend. But why should this be? Is it 
impossible to devise any plan by which this serious matter of business should 
be treated as such / 

it is not unnatural that men should ask whether it is really impossible that 
a public machinery, more absolutely harmless, and more! tavesidhty beneficial, 
should be substituted for the immense amount of private and secret misery 
entailed upon society by the present system! The practical man will say, 


“but you can even now throw a trust into Chancery if you choose.” We | 


have already shown how difficult it is to decline a future trust, and we all 
know that the threat to throw an existing trust into Chancery is always 
taken as a declaration of ill-will on both sides. It may be asked, what are 
the main objects of a trust! In all cases the first object is the secure 
preservation of the property for the purposes of the trust. In some cases 
secrecy is another object. And in many cases it is the desire of the creator 
of the trust to leave a personal discretion to the trustee in the future destina- 
tion of the property. Of course our readers know that almost every infant 
ean be made a ward of court. In such a case the Lord Chancellor is trustee 
and secures all the objects desired. The question is, therefore, how far some 
similar machinery might be made applicable in all cases at the option of 
the person creating the trust! Certainly the first object could best be 
attained by a public officer, at once responsible and acquainted with the law, 
which is not always the case with a trustee. As for the other objects, secrecy 
and personal discretion, it isabundantly clear that whenever actual litigation 
arises, as it unfortunately does in so many instances, both objects are at 
once _— at the mercy of the Court. Why then should it not always be 
so! Weare far from wishing to prejudge all the difficulties that might arise 
upon such a proposal, and still less should we venture to lay down a new 
code of trusts. All that we wish to do is to call the attention of the public 
definitely to the point, and to suggest, whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might not at once confer a lasting benefit on the community, and 
derive from the trust property of the kingdom a large source of revenue, far 
more palatable to the nation than the legacy duty and many similar imposts? 
With the imposition of a very small per centage on trust property, adminis- 
tered as we suggest, a very large revenue would be raised, and by means of a 
fractional part of the fund all the expenses of a Universal Trustee might 
be defrayed, with the requisite staff to administer the trust funds in a manner 
at once absolutely safe, efficient, and satisfactory. We have assignees in 
Bankruptcy, chief clerks under the Equity Judges, all working well, why not 
ene or more Universal Trustees? The security thus attainable would be 
absolute ; the secrecy quite as great practically as with private trustees, 
and all the fertile causes of litigation removed; finally, every person 
creating the trust might provide, with the advice and sanction of the 
Universal Trustee or his officers, for the most delicate and unswerving 
adherence to all those objects, however distant, now commonly left to the 
fluctuating influences of personal discretion. 

it should of course still be at the option of the individual creating the 
trust to nominate a private trustee, and proceed according to the old system, 
in which ease the Universal Trustee would have no power to interfere, 
but such trusts would continue within the jurisdiction of Chancery. We 
are convinced that if the first difficulties and prejudices which stand in the 
way of every untried plan were once overcome, all the trusts would speedily 
fali under the new system, and few men would grudge the necessary deduc- 
tions from the trust-fund, when strictly defined and reasonably taxed. Not 


only might the per centage, we think, be slight, but it would soon become | 


apparent that an actual saving had been effected in favour of the great bulk 
of the trust property throughout the country. We cannot even see why the 
system should not be extended to executorships. These are, in fact, but a 
particular class of trusts, and their execution might, with equal safety, be 
entrusted to the “ Universal Trustee.” It might easily also be provided that 
the “ Universal Trustee and Executor” should obtain on all necessary occa- 
sions the assistance and advice of the Court of Chancery ; or, which we think 
far the better plan, might himself be the judge of a new court to be consti- 
tuted, with a proper staff and with proper powers, whose acts, when con- 





to shot and shell, their tonnage is greater than that of any man of war aff 
and we hope shortly to be able to add that they are the fastest shipe if 
the royal navy, or in the navies of any other country in the world, The 
Resistance and Defence, the latter of which was launched a few days since 
not less remarkable for novelty of construction, and the purposes to which th 
are to be applied in modern warfare. It is, however, scarcely correct to sly 
y; 


» are 


the term ‘‘novelty” to the design of the steam rams of the present 
seeing that in the earliest period of naval architecture, the war galleys of 
Rome and other nations were constructed on the principle which has now 
applied to these ships in England and France. Wooden beaks of great 
strength, and covered with brass, were placed at the stem of the Roman gal. 
leys, for the = of enabling them to dash violently against those of the 
enemy, and sink or shatter them by the force of the blow. Ships of this 
construction have appeared in the waters which surround the “ Clas Merddin ” 
or sea-defended green spot, as the ancient Britons called their country ; but 
then, as now, there were good stout oak galleys, which were a match for the 
enemy’s fleet. In an engagement which took place some fifty years before 
the Christian era, between the Romans and the Veneti, assisted by their allies 
the Britons, it is recorded that the brazen beaks of the Roman galleys could 
make but little impression on the oaken planks of the British ships. 4 
return to the antique mode of naval fighting was first contemplated by 
the Emperor of the French, a short time since ; the first empire loved to 
imitate classical times and fashions, and the taste seems to have revived 
under the present régime. The Magenta and the Solferino are, it is said, 
constenctél for the purpose of running down hostile ships at sea. Their 
scantling is that of the old 80-gun ships, and the hulls, below water, are 
similar to that of ships on the oll model. The novelty in design consists in 
the shape of the cutwater, which forms a straight line up te the surface of the 
water, making an acute angle with the keel ; it then recedes with a backward 
curve, and joins the bows, to which it is firmly attached by stout iron-cased 
timbers. The angular extremity of the cutwater is about fifteen feet from the 
bows, it is of oak, and is said to be fitted with a large conical spur of wrought 
iron. This is all the information that is vouchsafed by France with 

to these ships ; but a Paris paper says that “two of them, placed on the 
coast of Ceuta, would completely paralyze the guns of Gibraltar, and would 
be masters of the pillars of Hercules.” 

To oppose these transformed ships of the French navy, we have now 
affoat, and as far advanced as those of our ally, two iron steam rams,— 
the Resistance and the Defence. Both of these vessels were built in 
private yards, the first-named by Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, & Co., at 
Millwall, and the second by Messrs. Palmer & Co., at Jarrow, Newcastle, 
The design and structure of both are similar, and the description of one will 
apply equally to the other. The Resistance is 280 feet in length, or just one- 
third less than that of the Warrior, which is 420 feet long, or about one- 
third less than the Great Eastern. The Resistance, however, is nearly as lo 
as the largest three-decker afloat ; and though in her armament she woul 
only be classed as a corvette, her tonnage is as great as that of any of our crack 
steam frigates, and more than that of some of our heaviest line-of-battle-ships. 
She is constructed entirely of iron, possessing in this respect vast superior! 
over the old timber “ rams” of France. The keel plates of the ship are admi- 
rable specimens of rolled-iron 1} inches in thickness, and to these are bolted 
the ribs, or beams, which support the framework of the ship, all formed 
of plate-iron, gradually decreasing in thickness from the keelson to the spar- 
deck, from 1} inches to $ of an inch. The decks are supported by rolled-iron 
girders of great strength. At about 5 feet below the water-line, the “ribs” 
diminish in depth, so as to form a ledge or angle on which the armour- 
plates and their bed of teak rest. The beak of the Resistance is, at the 
striking or most advanced point, about 2 feet below the water-line, so that 
on striking an enemy the greatest amount of damage may be inflicted 
In the case of a timber-ship a huge chasm would be formed by a blow from 
this powerful beak, which it would be impossible to fill up, or prevent the 
water rushing in in sufficient quantities to sink it ; and in the case of even the 
iron-plated ships the blow would be struck below the armour-plates, and in a 
part where it is not sufficiently strong to afford adequate resistance. The 
beak is formed on a curve, like that of the breast of a swan when swimming, 
and very closely resembles the drawings of the old galleys which have come 
down to us from the ancients. The striking part is formed of a piece of 
iron 2 feet 3 inches in depth, and 8 inches thick, the fore part being tapered 
off to 5 inches in thickness. The iron beak is therefore an enormous 
curved iron blade or knife, 2 feet 3 inches deep, with the edge, or cutting part, 
5 inches thick. 

In order to strengthen this enormous blade, a longitudinal compartment, 
or cellular iron girder, formed of plates of iron of the thickness of the shell of 
the ship, is constructed, fifty feet in length, supported and crossed by other 
girders and water-tight compartments. The weight of this knife, or“ beak,” 
is not less than twenty tons, and its effect upon an adversary, when brought 
crashing down upon it, with the momentum of a ship of more than 3,700 
tons, propelled by engines of 600 horse-power, cannot fail to be most destruc- 
tive. A question arises at this point, however, whether the blow will not be 
as fatal to the striker as to the ship that is stricken—whether the shock of the 
collision may not start the engines and boilers, and perfectly disable the 
attacking vessel. There is reason for believing that these results will not 
follow, and Admiral Sartorius goes so far as to say that a man in the gut- 
room of the ram “ would hardly know that a collision had taken place,” s0 
slight will be the effect of the concussion on board. In confirmation of this 


| view, it may be stated that several cases of collision by steam-vessels have 


firmed, should be valid, indisputable, and capable of conferring an indis- | 


putable title. 





THE STEAM “ RAMS” RESISTANCE AND DEFENCE. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all the complaints which have been urged against the 
Admiralty on the ground of tardiness in the construction of iron ships of 
war, we have now afloat four vessels, each of which is superior to any that 
France possesses, or is likely for some time to build. Two of these, the 
Warrior and the Black Prince, possess three very remarkable features,—they 
are the first iron frigates that have ever been constructed ; they are pro- 


occurred, both against solid substances as rocks and piers, as well as with 
vessels afloat ; and in some of these cases no serious damage has been done 
to the machinery. It is fair to conclude that if this was the case in merchant 
ships not specially constructed for coming into collision with other ships, 
greater injury will not be received in a ship strengthened to the utmost 
degree in order to protect itself under circumstances which have been antcr 
pated, and as far as possible provided for. ; 
As in the case of the frigates, the iron armour-plates of 4} inches ™ 
thickness are bolted on to the sides of the ship upon a bed of teak 15 inches 
in thickness. The armour extends over 146 feet in length and 19 in depth 
of the ship’s sides, leaving the stem and stern unprotected ; the absence 0 
armour-plates being, however, compensated by the web-like structure of the 
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ship in those parts. Shot which may enter at these will do no serious 
damage to the vessel, each compartment being water-tight, and independent of 
the other. The centre of the ship is protected by the armour-plates on the sides, 
as wellas by transverse divisions of armour-plates and teak, so that, were the 
stem and stern cut entirely away there would still remain a powerful battery 
afloat, though as the beak and screw would be cut off with the steering 
apparatus there would be some difficulty in handling the wreck in the face 
of an enemy. Still, however, the guns could be worked, and the gallant 
deeds of the crews might, to the last moment, justify the claim of the ships to 
the names of the Resistance and Defence. 











DEATH ON OUR WALLS. 
Tne effect of the spring is felt as much in the interior of our household as 


! 





in the gardens and fields. The verdure of the lawn by contrast makes our | 


household embellishments look dingy and unrefreshing ; and to keep com- 

any with external nature, we call in the painter and the paper-hanger to 
brighten up our rooms for the season. The same beneficent Sto which 
makes the dove’s neck become irridescent with bright hues as the sun enters 
the vernal Equinox, makes your young wife, good reader, look out for 
some cheerful paper for her drawing-room, or yourself, possibly a bachelor, 
to rejuvenate your study in the same manner. We can have no possible 
objection to your doing so ; but we wish to speak one word of warning. The 
most seductive of all colours, and the one best calculated to attract a jaded eye, 
is green—bright and vivid green, such as we see flushing the meadow-grass at 
this season of the year. Beware of that paper! It is very singular that we 
associate moral qualities with certain colours, and with vivid green we 
associate deception and malignity. Where the morass is the least trust- 
worthy, there its verdure is brightest. Green eyes represent jealousy, and 
the fabled dragon of old was always pictured green ; but, permit us to add, 
that not one of these greens was half so deadly as the roll of apple-green paper 
which the decorator unfolds before your eager eyes. Put it up upon your 
walls and you are lining your rooms with pure death ; promise yourself that 
your study so enlivened will be the most cheerful room in the house, and be 
sure that you will soon become the most miserable man init. The doctor 
will treat you for some hidden malady, and the six-ounce phials will acewmu- 
late by scores ; but you will be no better ; your strength will fail, your head 
will ache, your nose will run, and your eyes will water, your throat will be 
sore, and all the doctors’ stuff in the world will be of no avail. Go away, and 
your vigour returns ; set once again to work, and within the green embraces 
of your snuggery, and again you will be bewitched. 

Let us give a case in point. Dr. Halley, of Harley-street, fascinated by 
the vivid green of a wall paper hung his ‘study with it, 
occupied the room before he felt himself gradually falling away from his 
usual health ; head-aches and sore-throats constantly oppressed him ; and 
ultimately he became so prostrated that he nearly lost the use of his left side. 
The symptoms were very mysterious and baffled the scrutiny of his physicians, 
until he happened to read an account of similar symptoms having been 
caused by a decorative wall-paper. He immediately analyzed his own paper, 
and discovered it to contain a large quantity of arsenic in the shape of 
arsenite of copper. Since this physician made his case known, in the begin- 
ning of 1858, scores of persons have discovered that their failing health has 
been clearly traceable to living in arsenical dens. Dr. Taylor affirms that 
the emerald green pigment of these papers contains fifty-nine per cent. of 
arsenic, and a foot of the paper yields from twenty-eight to seventy grains 
of the pigment! No sooner had the fatal decorative paper been exposedl 
in the public journals than plenty of persons were found willing to break a 
lance in its favour. 


He had not long | 


found it to be full of arsenic. The walls had not been touched for nine 
months. Arsenic was also found in dust inside the glass cases. Hence the 
conclusion is irresistible that rooms papered with the green paper, even if 
undisturbed, are always more or less charged witha poisonous dust. Currents 
of air, also, are quite sufficient to remove it. A gentleman who kept a great 
number of birds, in an apestonens papered with arsenical hangings, found 
that, in some unaccountable manner, two-thirds of them died ; on the removal 
of the remainder the mortality ceased. There can be no doubt that the 
movement of the air produced by the ceaseless flutter of their wings, shook the 
arsenic from the walls, and poisoned those that died. A bird, in conse- 
quence of the large quantity of air that circulates through its body, is a very 
delicate test of any impurity in the atmosphere, and children, we know, are 
highly sensitive to atmospheric impurities : hence great care should be taken 
that arsenical papering be not tolerated in nurseries or bed-rooms, in which the 
little ones pass so much of their time. Not long since, a boy of three-and- 
a-half years old was poisoned at Highbury, in consequence of playing in one 
of these arsenical caves—for rooms so papered are no better. Dr. Letheby, 
on making a post mortem examination, discovered arsenic in both stomach 
and liver. Mishaps which naturally occur to young children are trying 
enough, without our permitting art to sap the very foundations of their lives, 
as we now know it sometimes does. It often happens that delicate children 
become ill and remain so, without any apparent cause. They will droop, 
and become liable to all sorts of sbdcuteak pains in some mysterious man- 
ner; pains and processes of degeneration which medicine will not alleviate, 
but which give way in a most marvellous manner to change of air. An 
instance in point oceurred only last year, to the three children of a gentleman 
living near Tipton. On removing to a new house, they all fell ill in the 
most unaccountable manner. They could not explain their feelings, except 
that they were worse by night than by day ; they were ever restless, and the 
muscles of their faces were observed to twitch. The similarity of their 
symptoms led the medical attendant to examine the paper of their night 
nursery, and he then observed that it was hung with this fatal green } 
Immediately they were removed to another room they got well. W en 
instances of this kind occur, we may be sure that the causes of illness are 
extraneous to the patient, that atmospherieal poisons, either such as are given 
off by these poisoned papers, by bad drains, or by poisoned air or water, 
are at the bottom of all the mischief. In future papers we shall draw 
attention to these latter-mentioned sources of illness, and show how much 
misery is brought into households through a want of sanitary knowledge in 
these matters. 

But, remarks the reader, what must I do ? all my rooms are newly papered 
with this very identical paper. Must I strip it all off? That is our advice, 
If, however, it be very inconvenient to make a clean sweep, at least abclish 
it, without a moment’s notice, in the rooms where your children live (but the 
mothers will see to that), and disarm the mischief as much as possible in your 
own sitting-room by having the paper glazed. The most noxious papers are the 
unglazed, hence the process of fixing the greatest mischief in this manner is 
easily managed. The green papers highly ornamented with flock patterns 
are less injurious, as all the flock part is free from arsenic, being composed of 
woollen dyed with a harmless pigment. In all cases, however, when the 
paper has been removed, see that the books or other fixtures in the room are 


_ at the same time thoroughly dusted, as it now and then happens that after 


having got rid of the obnoxious paper inmates have once more suffered from 
arsenical poisoning, arising from the disturbance of the old dust caused by 
removing books, &c. It cannot have failed to have struck the reader that the 
presence of arsenic in such large quantities in our living rooms has a very 


| important bearing upon forensic medicine, as it may happen that some 


up in arms—it was nonsense to object to the paper, those who made it were | 


never ill,and therefore those who occupied ener grmeres with it must have | jy, England the press is our true sanitary police, and we trust it will not raise 


fancied the complaint under which they laboured. Now both the fact and 
the inference were here in fault. Paper-hangers are perfectly aware of its 
noxious qualities. “I never hang one of these bright-green papers,” said 
one of them to us, “without feeling ill for the rest of the day—itis known 
in the trade to be good for the influenza to touch it.” Notwithstanding the 
universality of the testimony as to its deadly effect, some chemists could 
still be found who declared it to be innoxious. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, whose offices were covered with the green paper, noticing the 
letters that appeared in the public papers, directed their chemist, 
Mr. Phillips, to report upon the statement that its deleterious influence 
was owing to the exhalation from its surface of arsenious acid. This he did, 
and pronounced that arsenic does not volatilize except at a temperature 
too high for human endurance. He then goes on to say :—“ It is probable 
that persons may have been affected by inhabiting rooms papered with 
arsenical hangings, not because the arsenious acid has been volatilized, but 
from the improper and frequent sweeping of the walls, by which minute 
particles of arsenite of copper might be detached from those portions of the 
surface of the paper which were not glazed, and becoming dispersed in the 
air, might be inhaled by persons occupying the room at the time.” 

We trust that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue were perfectly re- 
assured by this extraordinary explanation, and that the official dust has been 
most sacredly preserved ever since. We question, however, if householders 
will purchase exemption from being poisoned as the price of living in a 
continual state of filth. Mr. Phillips was right enough, however, in saying 
that the detachment of the poison is purely mechanical. The arsenic is to 
be found in the green groundwork of these papers, and appears to be put on 


| Bavaria. 


with water in a veryrough manner. The paper is hygrometric, and therefore | 


is liable to be loosened by every change of weather. Merely brushing by it is 
sufficient to remove this deadly dust in large quantities, and to disseminate it 
through the apartment. Dirty people, however, must not congratulate them- 
selves that they have Mr. Phillips’ warranty against the evil consequences of 
these green papers. A room that has not been cleaned for years will be just as 
poisonous as one that is newly swept. Arsenic is found deposited on the carpet 
in all rooms papered with arsenical hangings ; hence it must necessarily be 
displaced and circulated through the air by the act of walking. Heavy as is 
this dust, it will float and penetrate into the most unlikely places. Dr. Swayne 
Taylor, having been called upon to analyse the dust on the top of a glass 
case, in the shop of Messrs. Marratt & Short, opticians, King William-street, 


| also. 


. ‘ : : | deliberate poisoner may owe his escape from the gallows, or some innocent 
The manufacturers of the article were immediately | . : 


person may suffer death, in consequence of the evidence of this very dust. 
In Prussia arsenical paper has been for many years prohibited by the police ; 


its voice on this point in vain. 





PRINCE LOUIS OF HESSE DARMSTADT. 


Now that the second of the royal daughters of England is about to bestow 
her hand upon a foreign prince, it will not be uninteresting to our readers to 
have a short account of the ancestry and antecedents of Her Majesty’s new 
son-in-law, in order that they may know something of the family among 
whom the Princess Alice is so soon to be received as a daughter. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt is one of the lesser German States, 
which generally adhere in their policy to the interests of Austria and 
The original territory of Hesse, now divided between Hesse 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, in the old classical days of Tiberius and 
Germanicus formed part of the territory of the Catti, and was evangelized 
by Boniface, the apostle of Germany, before the reign of Charlemagne. Till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the history of Hesse was mixed 
up with that of Thuringen ; but in 1263 it was made independent, and was 
assigned by contract to Henry, son of Sophia, Duchess of Brabant, who 
became the common ancestor of its future Landgraves. At the death of 
Philip I., about the time of the Reformation, it was subdivided into four 
petty states ; but the representatives of two becoming speedily extinct, 
Hesse proper ultimately settled down into two states, whose main branches 


| are flourishing to this day under the names of Hesse Cassel and Hesse 


Darmstadt. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt was founded by George I., youngest 
son of the above mentioned Philip; its importance was considerably aug- 
mented at the time of the French Revolution, when Louis X. effected an 
exchange of territory, which doubled the area of his duchy and its population 
Subsequent additions were made also in 1506, when Louis joined the 
confederation of the Rhine, and on that occasion Hesse Darmstadt was raised 
to the dignity of a Grand Duchy, and its ruler took the title of Louis I. In 
1815 the Grand Duke joined the Germanic Confederation, and at the present 
time Hesse Darmstadt stands ninth in rank, enjoying three votes in the full 
council and one in the minor council. Its territory consists of two large 
portions, separated from each other by a long strip belonging to Hesse 
Cassel and the city of Frankfort, and extending from east to west. It lies 
between Prussia, Nassau, Bavaria, and Baden, and contains an area of 
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about 3,300 square miles, divided into three provinces, known as Starken- 
burg, Rheinhessen, and Oberhessen. Hesse Darmstadt is partly mountainous 
and partly level ; some portions are agricultural and others rich in mineral 
treasures; and as a whole the country would not appear to be behind 
the rest of its neighbours in the manufactures and commerce, if we may 
judge from the writer in the “Penny Cyclopedia.” In religion Hesse 
Darmstadt is mainly Lutheran and Calvinistic, though it contains above 
200,000 of Roman Catholics. In 1838 the military establishment of the 
grand duchy was fixed at 6,288 men, and the war establishment at 9,469 ; 
the latter was raised to 10,514 in 1855. Its population, according to the 
Census of 1851, was 854,314. 

The nt reigning Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt is Louis III. He 
is the eldest son of the late Grand Duke Louis II. ; was born in June, 1806, 
and succeeded his father in 1848. On the 26th of December, 1833, he mar- 
ried the Grand Duchess Matilda Caroline Frederick Wilhelmina Charlotte, 
daughter of Louis, King of Bavaria, by whom (who was born in 1813) he has 
no issue. Accordingly the heir-presumptive to his title is his next brother, 
Prince Charles William Louis, father of the affianced husband of our youthful 
Princess. This Prince was born in 1809, and married, in October, 1836, to 
the Princess Marie Elizabeth Caroline Victoria, daughter of William, 
Prince of Prussia, uncle of the present King of Prussia. By this marriage 
the Prince has issue a daughter, the Princess Marie Anne Wilhelmina Eliza- 
beth Mathilde, born in 1843, and also three sons—lIst. Prince FREDERICK 
Wi iam Louis (the bridegroom eleet), who was born Sept. 12, 1837, and is 
consequently in the 24th year of his age. He is described in the “ Almanach 
de Gotha” for the current year as “Capitaine a la suite au premier Rég. de 
la Garde Prossienne d'infant. grand-ducale, et chef du regim. des hussards 
Russes de Kliastitsy.”. As the Grand Duke has no children, the Prince must 
ultimately inherit the sovereignty, if he survives his father and uncle. His 
two younger brothers, the Prince Henry Louis William Adalbert Waldemar 
Alexander, and the Prince William Louis Frederic George Emilius Philip 
Gustavus Ferdinand, were born respectively in 1838 and 1845, 

Prince Louis is nephew of the present Empress of Russia, who is sister 
of the Grand, Duke and was born in 1824, Our readers are aware that 
£30,000 has been settled on the Princess Alice by way of dowry, and that 
she will have also an allowance of £6,000 a year. Her Royal Highness was 
born on the 25th of April, 1843, and has consequently just completed her 
eighteenth year. 

The writer of the London letter in the French official Moniteur remarks, 
on the projected marriage of the Princess Alice :— 


“ This is not the first connection contracted between the present reigning 
family and the house of Hesse. An aunt of Queen Victoria, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of George III., married the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, a 
petty state which, at the death of the reigning prince, will fall to Hesse Darm- 
stadt; and as the Empress of Russia is the daughter of the late Louis II., Grand 
Duke of Hesse, this alliance will establish very intimate family relations between 


the Courts of St. Petersburg and London. It is not, consequently, altogether 


destitute of political interest.” 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Tue great storm which broke last Thursday has left its traces in yeasty 
waves, a chopping sea, and a heavy ground swell. We have had a not un- 
satisfactory majority on one side, and on the other triumphant cheers such 
as majorities alone are wont to vociferate. A certain latitude of irritation is 
always conceded to a beaten party, and the Opposition this time have a claim 
to unusual indulgence. 

The Mansion House banquet sent them down to the House on Thursday 
sennight with the peacocklike carriage proper to patriots and saviours of their 
country, whose period of virtuous self-sacrifice had now happily approached 
its end. They were in the temper to cheer, and cheer they did. Their 
boisterous animal pia indeed, somewhat oppressed the Ministry and their 
supporters. The elderly merchants, prosperous manufacturers, and_pale- 
faced representatives of large towns generally were fairly over-crowed and 
silenced by fox-hunting squires and bold ‘cross-country riders who were in 
full cry after Gladstone. To the critical ear there was perhaps a little too 
much of preconcert and the fugleman in these shouts. But so far from pro- 
voking anything like corresponding enthusiasm on the other side, Glad- 
stone’s best hits often failed to elicit a cheer. 

Gladstone’s voice, I may remark, has never recovered from the bronchitis 
of last Session. It used to be full, rich, deep, and musical. Now it is sharp 
and eracked in places, like the voice of a French tenor or soprano, who has 
passed the bloom of youth. He has constant recourse, while speaking, 
to a small bottle or two of mucilaginous drinks, which seemed, on the 
night of the division on the Tea Duty, to give clearness to his arguments 
as well as to his voice, so convincing and persuasive was our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A low quiet cheer, sometimes little more than a murmur of 
suljlued admiration, attested the entire satisfaction of the Ministerialists 
above and below the gangway. As the debate wore on, they became more 
and more convinced that they were on the winning side. Yet they never at 





any mowent in the evening made head against the superb exultation of the | 


Opposition, in whose ears Lord Derby’s lofty trumpet tones still rang, and 


who saw, or thought they saw, the Chancellor of the Exchequer chafing, | 


smarting, and writhing under the mingled sarcasm and compliment of the 
Conservative chieftain. 

But the acme of vociferation was reached when Disraeli rose, and quoted 
Gladstone’s speech in 1557 against the duty on tea. It is not the Chancel- 
lor’s habit to say or do anything by halves, and this was one of the most 
successful quotations of “ Hansard” within my memory. The speech of 
1857 was made upon a motion framed by Disraeli, and now the Derbyite 
leader, full of recollections of past sympathy and co-operation, by a slip of 
the tongue, spoke of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as “my right hon. 
iriend.” A ready langh reminded him of his mistake, and the merriment 
was renewed when he hastened to correct himself’ by using the term 
“the right hon. gentleman.” . > 

Four years ago it appeared the reduction of these war duties was, in Mr, 
Gladstone's opinion, of the utmost importance to the stability of the institu- 
tions of the country. If he were a political agitator (said Gladstone of him- 








self, quoted by Disraeli) he would desire no better grievance than the refuga) 
of Parliament to repeal the tea duties. The delight of the Opposition at the 
seeming inconsistency of the great orator knew no bounds. Their chee, 
rang through the House, and gave additional point and force to a more thay 
usually effective speech by Disraeli. 

The resolution moved by the Chancellor to continue the tea and sugar 
duties, and Mr. Horsfall’s amendment to reduce the tea duty to ls, per lb. 
after the Ist of October, were put from the chair about one o'clock. The 
whips were in the lobby and precincts bringing up their men, and taking care 
that none were locked out. en the sand had run out, the outer door way 
closed, and a crowd assembled at the bar to hear the question again put, The 
interest of a nicely-balanced division, where many cross votes are ex 
pages from the moment you gain the floor on your way to the lobby. Y, 
look with surprise at some of the men with whom you are rubbing shoulders, 
and perhaps with increased surprise at those who are going the other way, 
Monsell and Henry Herbert, who owe their privy-councillorships to Palmerston, 
and would not have divorced themselves from the Ministry on such a ques. 
tion if they had happened still to be members of the Government, went intg 
the Opposition lobby. Lord Edward Howard, the only Roman Catholic who 
represents an English constituency, did the same. 

t is true that Disraeli spared Arundel from his Schedule A, and tha; 
Derby at the Liverpool banquet declared the Roman Catholics to be the 
“ natural allies” of his party. Colonel French and ten other “ Liberal” 
Irish members, thinking more of the Pope, ir, than of paper, voted 
against their party. * Sam Slick,” Disraeli, and Charles-the-Fifth Stirling, 
sacrificed their sympathies as literary men to the interests of party. Yet the 
eye sought in vain the facile princeps of modern novelists, Bulwer-Lytton, 
who, to his lasting honour, refused to give up his deep and cherished conyic. 
tions, and who, although he would not go into the lobby, unmistakably 

ired in favour of the resolution with “ London’s proud Lord Mayor.” Lon 
eet who had also strongly committed himself to an opposition to the 
Paper Duty, torn between public duty and filial duty, suffered the more 
amiable sentiment to prevail. Sir John Ramsden, the Liberal member for 
the West Riding, brother-in-law of Mr. Horsman, in peril of his seat, walked 
into the Derbyite lobby. Horsman was absent ; having denied the surplus, 
he ought in consistency to have refused to vote, like Mr. Hubbard, yet we 
found his name next morning among the “ pairs,” against the Government. 

In the Government lobby there were eight,Conservatives ; in the Derbyite 
lobby seventeen.Liberals. Among the majority who were regarded with 
interest from some previous doubts were Mr. Edward Ellice, senior, the 
Nestor ‘of the Whigs, who, last year, thought Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
“ dangerous and ambitious ;’ Mr. Moffat, organ of the London tea-brokers, 
who made the only speech in favour of tea-duty remission from the minis- 


’ 


| terial benches, but who made amends by voting with the Government ; 
| Lord Elcho, a welcome volunteer ; Bernal Osborne, who is worshipping the 


rising sun Gladstone, but is not much more amicably disposed towards our 
Noble Viscount than Horsman himself, Xc. 
There was ample time for reflection in the five and twenty minutes occu- 
ied in getting through the lobbies, and sauntering back to the benches 
Derbyites had their cue, and when the last pair of tellers arrived pro- 
ceeded to put the word of command into execution. All eyes were directed 
to the table. The clerk hands the paper to Mr. Brand. That is proof posi- 
tive, without hearing the numbers, that the Government have a majority, 
and a cheer springs from the Ministerial benches, especially from Mr. 
Bright’s friends below the gangway, who are the only enthusiastic supporters 
of the Budget. The tellers, after the usual obeisances, come to the table. 
At the words “ Ayes to the right, 299,” the Opposition discerned at a glance 
that the Government had much less than half an absolute majority of the 
House, and that there must be many absentees and defections. So, without 
knowing many votes they mustered, they indulged in a deafening cheer at 
the weakness of the Government majority. When Brand could be heard he 
said, “ Noes to the left, 281,” which was the signal for boisterous and long- 
continued shouting from the same quarter. They were certainly in fine 
voice all night, and predetermined to be uproarious on the division. “ They 
would have shouted just as loud if the majority had been thirty,” said a men 
ber near me, and I felt disposed to agree with him. ‘“ We only turned out 
Disraeli in 59 by 13 votes,” said another; “and if he could have carried 
the second reading of his Reform Bill by 18, he would not have disparaged 
the majority.” ; 
When the House met on Monday, there was a general belief that, if the 
Opposition went to a division specifically against the Paper Duty, the ma- 
jority would be considerably augmented. This belief must have found 
acceptance in high quarters, for Disraeli did not oppose the passing of the 
resolution abolishing the duty on paper. Last year, relying on the invariable 
practice of the House to affirm, and of the House of Lords to accept, the 
resolutions passed in committee, we went home congratulating each other 
that the doom of this tax was irrevocably sealed. To-night, our satisfae- 
tion at hearing the fiat renewed was not inconsiderable, yet it was chequered 
by the reflection of that proverb anent “the cup and the lip,” the truth 
of which is so often pact recat by the chances and changes of political 
warfare. Disraeli reserved his opposition for the second reading of the 
bill, embodying the financial scheme of the Government—the Income 
Tax Ninepence, the Tea and Sugar Duties’ Continuance, and the Paper 


' Duties Remission. The scheme, as a whole, will then be before the House ; but 


before it is discussed, the fairness and expediency of placing all the Govern 
ment proposals in one bill, instead of sending them up to the other House ¥ 
separate and detached measures, like that luckless Paper Duty Abolition Bi 
of last session, must come under discussion. All these matters did My. 
Disraeli reserve to himself the right to debate, claiming meanwhile due tune 
for consideration. , ; lg 
An Opposition may cheer all night lustily, but when people come to thins 
that in a Parliament of Lord Derby’s, in which his partisans have since 
gained many single victories at contested elections, a majority of eighteen 1s 
after all, not to be regarded by our Noble Viscount as a misfortune and 
reverse—a certain amount of irritation and reaction may be expected from 
the losingside. The Opposition, therefore, came down to the House on T ues- 
day in a very ill humour, which broke out in a debate on the Irish Tramways 
Lord Robert Cecil manifested an intention to take comfort for the defeat © 


his party on the Budget in strong language against the Chancellor ot the 
i 
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Exchequer, whom he accused of wreaking his vengeance and spite against 
the House of Commons, and of conduct unworthy of a statesman, in that he 
had fixed the report of the resolutions for the day following that on which 
they were agreed to. Mr. Gladstone defended himself on the ground that 
he had acted according to the invariable practice. 

J may mention that the resolutions of a Committee of Ways and Means 
are reported on a day appointed by the House, but never on the day on 
the day on which they are agreed to by the Committee. On Monday mght 
the resolutions for abolishing the Paper Duty, &c., were ordered to be reported 
on the following night, and on Tuesd: nig accordingly, at twenty minutes 
past midnight, they were brought up by Fred. Peel. Mischief was evidently 
intended, for the ministerial benches and the followers of Mr. Bright mus- 
tered in force, while the opposite benches were scantily filled. As the 
sition had the right to discuss the resolutions on the report, and as it was not 
unreasonable to do so, I could not at first make out why our Noble Viscount 
declined to accede to the appeal made to him not to go on at that hour. A 
“licking” was clearly in store for the Derbyites on the motion of the ad- 
journment, wherein the majority would clearly exceed eightecn. 

The Ministerialists had taken courage, and recovered their voices too, and 
manifested a disposition to dispute the prize for much shouting, so clearly 
won by the Conservatives last week. The disgust of the latter at the altered 
state of things was intense, and feynd vent in very strong language. Lord 
R. Cecil, much addicted to, extreme views, who lately assailed Disraeli in the 
Quarterly for his unhappy faculty in landing his partyin a ditch, now “ stood 
aghast at the i oe the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and was generously 
encouraged by Mr, Disraeli to come out in the same line on future occasions. 
The strongest language, however, would not avert the division ; while the 
majority of 62 against an adjournment, which was agreed to ten minutes 
afterwards without a word, as everybody knew it would, testified to the 
diligent attendance of the Ministerialists, the triumph of the Government 
whips, and, as I like to be candid, the ungraceful ind unavailing refusal of 
our Noble Viscount and his Chancellor of the Exchequer to’ postpone an 
opposed stage of the Budget at halt-past twelve o’clock at night, 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ayy improvement in the mannfacture of iron, whereby its quality may be 
enhanced or its price diminished, is now of more than ordinary value to this 
country. The most recent practical advance of this sort consists in the easy 
conversion of impure cast iron into good malleable wrought iron, by adding 
carbonate of soda to it in a fused state. The reason of the inferiority of 
crade pig to wrought iron consists chiefly in the impurities (silicium, 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, &c.) which the former contains. When the 
iron containing these is melted for some time with carbonate of soda, the 
latter dissolves nearly all the extraneous matter away, and leaves the metal 
in a state of comparative purity. A lump of common pig iron, very 
impure and nearly as brittle as glass, was treated in this manner.’ After 
removal from the crucible, and hammering at a red heat to remove the ad- 
hering slag, it was of such excellent quality that it could be drawn’ into 
rods and forged either hot or cold, whilst the granular fracture of: the 
cast iron was replaced by a a fibrous structure. The iron likewise resisted 
the action of acids better than the ordinary malleable metal; and in other 
respects acted as if it were of extreme purity. There are practical difficulties 
in the way of treating large bulks of cast iron in this way, owing to the 
length of time likely to be occupied in the conversion of a mass of any con- 
siderable thickness, and the infusible nature of the resulting metal ; but for 
small castings the process is perfect, the action of the soda imparting to 
them great toughness in a very short time, and rendering them not liable to 
fracture. The amount of carbonate of soda used is stated to be incon- 
siderable. 

In our last number, when describing the binocular microscope, it was 
mentioned that W heatstone was considered to have some claims to its discovery. 
Our desire is that all should have full justice done to them, and it is, there- 
fore, due to the Professor that we should lay before our readers the grounds 
upon which his claim is based. In a paper on binocular vision, published in 
1838, Professor Wheatstone referred to the illusions to which microscopists 
are hable from their inability to judge correctly of the relief of objects when 
one eye only is employed. This indetermination of judgement exists when- 
ever a shadowless object is regarded with a single eye. Frequently an 
elevation appears as a depression, a cameo as an intaglio, a hollow pyramid as 
a hier in relief, &c., and vice versd ; but this indecision is entirely removed 
when the object is viewed with both eyes simultaneously. No mistake can then 
he made with regard to its relief, and the relative positions of every point in 
depth as well as in length and breadth can be correctly determined. The 
invention of the stereoscope suggested an obvious remedy for these illusions, 
and, in fact, shortly after the publication of the above memoir the Professor 
directed the attention of both Mr. Ross and Mr. Powell to this subject, and 
strongly recommended them to make a stereoscopic microscope from plans 
which he furnished to them ; and again, in 1851, Mr. Ross and Mr. Beck 
were urged to attempt its construction. For a short time these opticians in- 
terested themselves in the matter, and we have seen a letter to Professor 
W heatstone, dated “ 6, Coleman-street, Dec. 4, 1851,” and signed “ Richard 
Beck,” in which he says—“ I have so far considered the plan for the stereo- 
scopic microscope, that if the effect is as you anticipate, I shall be able to 
have an «instrument ready for its exemplification before the 18th of this 
month.” The matter was, however, ultimately relinquished by these opticians 
for want of time, and over-estimating the difficulties of the undertaking. 

_ Thus the idea had long been known to the principal microscope makers, when, 
in 1553, Professor Riddle, of New Orleans, actually constructed and described 
“ stereoscopic microscope, in which the anticipated effects were obtained ; 
and soon after Mr. Wenham, in London, and M. Nachet, in Paris, severally 
made similar instruments, the method employed by each of these microscopists 
being identical with the one recommended by Professor Wheatstone to Mr. 
CK In 1851, drawings of which we have seen. There is, however, the dis- 
advantage in all the arrangements hitherto suggested that there must be a 
nusiderable loss of light, and to obviate this, Professor Wheatstone has 
pes another arrangement, which, moreover, possesses several other advan- 
“ges ; for instance, when even the highest powers are employed, the eye can 





be enabled to penetrate into hollows which would be quite unapproachable in 
the ordinary way, ‘and the image is also seen erect. In the onginal stereo- 
scopic microscopes the images are, on the contrary, inverted, and a pséeudo- 
scopic effect is produced, which gives a very erroneots idea of the real form. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Eoperimente on the Influence of Air in promoting the so-called Spontaneous 
Generation.—Every one is acquainted with some curious experiments that were 
made sdme time ago by Loewel, showing that stper-saturated solutions of diffe- 
rent salts crystallise immediately the air is let in upon them; but not so if the 
air be previously filtered through asbestos, or be calcined before it comes in contact 
with the saline solation. M. Terreil has just made known to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris the result of some experiments similar to those of Loewel; but 
instead of water supersaturated with some salt, he used some organic liquid, such 
as.urine, which is extremely favourable to the production of those myriads of 
microscopic beings that are always found to be present in liquids containing 
organic matter undergoing decomposition. Now the author has shown that when 
the air that covers such a liquid has been filtered through cotton or asbestos, or 
has been calcined before it is allowed to lie upon the liquid, no microscopic animals 
or vegetables are developed, even when the experiment lasts for months her. 
On the contrary, if air in its natural state be allowed to come in contact with the 
liquid, the latter is yery soon covered with mildew, or other inferior fangi. 

On Yellow Prussiate of Potash in Chemical Analysis.—_Professor Edward Davy, 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, has endeavoured to introduce ferrocyanide 
of potassium, or yellow pruasiate of potash, into quantitative determinations of 
different bodies, such as chlorine, chromie acid, &c., which are known to trans- 
form this salt into ferricyanide of potassiam, or red prussiate of potash. To give 
an idea of the manner in which this valuable re-agent can be used, we will sup- 
pose it required to know the amount of available chlorine in bleaching powder, 
which is a matter of much importance in many chemical arts. To a solution of 
bleaching-powder an excess of ferrocyanide is added, and the whole acidulated 
with weak hydrochloric acid, A certain quantity of ferrocyanide is immediately 
transformed into ferricyanide, and the quaatity of ferrocyanide which remains 
unchanged ig determined with a standard solution of bichromate of potash ; 
whence the amount of ferricyanide formed is known, and this gives the amount 
of chlorine songht for. , 

Nitride of Tron.—In his experiments upon the formation of steel M. Fremy 
has had occasion to refer to nitride of iron, formerly obtained by M. Despretz, 
by passing a current of ammonia over red-hot iron. In apaper lately read before 
the Institute of France M, Fremy sums up his observations upon nitride of iron 
in the following terms :— 

1, The object of my first experiments was to reproduce and prove the exact- 
ness of the experiments M. Despretz has described in his paper upon nitride of 
iron, 

2. I then establish the fact that the metallic substance produced by the re- 
action of ammoniacal gas on red-hot iron is really nitride of iron, and not amidide 
of iron, as it contains no hydrogen. 

3. The direct combination of nitrogen and iron takes place chiefly when the 
metal is in a nascent state. 

4. Nitride of iron is formed with greatest facility by decomposing dry proto- 
chloride of iron by ammoniacal gas. 

5. Nitride of iron contains about 9°5 per cent. of nitrogen, or 5 atoms of iron 
for one of nitrogen. 

6. Nitride of iron is completely modified when heated in a charcoal fire ; it is 
then no longer decomposed by hydrogen, and appears to resemble steel. 





MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Native Oxide of Antimony in Borneo.—At a recent meeting of the Paris 
Academy M. Flourens read a paper by Dr. Phipson on a native oxide of antimony 
from Borneo. This substancé constitutes an important ore of antimony, capable 
of yielding far more metal than the ordinary sulphuret generally used, and at 
much less expense. This native oxide is as yet little known; from the analyses 
of Dr. Phipson it is evidently antimonious acid, or stibiconise. It is found to 
accompany the sulphuret in large quantities, and is often seen in beautiful 
prismatic crystals nearly an inch long. The author shows that this native oxide 
of antimony has been formed in nature at the expense of the sulphuret or 
stibine; its comparative rarity in Europe explains the slight notice that has 
hitherto been bestowed upon this important mineral. 

Geology of the Arctic Regions.—Some interesting details concerning the geology 
of the polar regions have been collected and brought before the Royal Geological 
Society by Dr. David Walker. They are the resulte of the author's observations 
during the voyage of the Fow in search of Sir John Franklin, On approaching 
the coast of South Greenland, the appearance of the mountains at once shows 
their igneous origin, and are found to be composed of granite, greiss, and mica- 
schist, with occasional intervals of quartzose rock, After proceeding along the 
coast line for some five hundred miles voleanic rocks appear. These are first 
seen at Disco Island, and continue, with a few interruptions, as far north as 
the expedition reached. The precise formation of the land between Jones's 
Sound and Lancaster Sound is not known, but from its tubular appearance it is 
most likely the same upper silurian limestone that occurs further westward in 
Barrow Strait. To the southward of Lancaster Sound silurian limestone appears 
as far as Possession Bay, where the primary and metamorphic rocks make their 
appearance. Beyond Croker’s Bay, as far westward as visited, the formation is 
upper silurian limestone ; the hills of this present tabulated fronts to the sea, with 
deep ravines intervening, rendering these hills somewhat cone-shaped. The west 
coast of Regent Inlet is of the same formation. The fossils brought home by the 
author from these arctic regions astonish us by their resemblance to those of 
Dudley and Colebrookdale. 


METEOROLOGY, 

On a Rain of Fish recently witnessed at Singapore.—At the last meeting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, a letter from M, de Castelnau was read to the 
members. The author, a well known correspondent of the Academy, describes 
an earthquake that took place in Singapore last February, and which was fol- 
lowed by a rain of fish. It appears that about half-past seven in the evening of 
the 16th February last, an earthquake occurred which lasted about two minutes. It 
caused no accident, though the motion of the soil was great enough to cause 
some persons to feel sea-sick. The phenomenon was followed by intense rain; 
which on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd formed perfect torrents. On the 22nd, about 
nine o'clock in the morning, the rain poured down with greater force than ever, 
and so thick was it that the author was unable to distinguish any object at three 
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yards’ distance. At ten o'clock the sun burst forth, and M. de Castelnau, standing 
at his window, remarked some natives filling a basket with fish that they picked 
out of the puddies left in the road by the rain. On inquiring where these fish 
came from, the men replied that they had fallen from the sky. 
wards, when the puddles had dried up, there were still many dead fish lying about 
on the ground. On examining these fish, the author found they were the Clarias 
Batrachus of Cuvier and Valenciennes, a Siluroide species which is very abundant 
in the fresh waters of Singapore, Malacca, Sumatra, &c. They were from 25 to 
30 centimetres long. As it is well known that these fish, as well as the Ophi- 
cephale, can live for a long time out of water, and frequently make inland excur- 
sions from the rivers, M. de Castelnau thought at first that they must have come 
from some rivulet that had burst its banks or overflowed. Such, however, he 
proved satisfactorily was not the case. The yard of his house was strewed with 
them though it is surrounded by high walls, so that the fish were evidently 
brought by the rain, having been probably sucked up by a waterspout. An old 
Malayan told the author he had once before, when he was very young, witnessed 
a similar phenomenon at Singapore. 





ASTRONOMY. 

A new Planet and a new Comet.—Mr. Tuttle discovered at Cambridge, on the 
10th of April, a new planet, which forms the sixty-sixth of the group of planetoids 
circulating between Mars and Jupiter. The same day, at 7h. 30m. ids. in the 
morning (mean time of Paris), the position of this planet was :— 

Right Ascension 11h. 59m. 45s. 83, 
Declination + 0° 9 12” 7, 
And its diurnal motion — 43s. and 0m; 


According to another observation made at Cambridge, the position of a comet 
discovered at New York on the 4th of April, was for the 11th of April at 
4h. 28m. 30s. morning (mean time of Paris) :— 


Right Ascension 17h. 7m. 43s., 
Declination + 59° 30’ 14”. 

New variable Star in a nebulous yroup.—M. Schmidt, ia of the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Athens, has just discovered a new variable star in the 
nebulous H. 399.—This star is designated by p. 319 in the Catalogue of 
M. D’ Arrest, who thinks it is of the 10th magnitude. It was invisible on the 
24th and 26th January, 1561, and of the 11th magnitude on the 3lst of 
January. 

Tide in a Lake.—Mr. Graham, on discussing a great number of observations 
made upon the level of Lake Michigan, at Chicago, has convinced himself that 
periodic variations are produced in the height of its waters by the influence of the 
moon. The difference in the height of the water at low tide and high tide is 
about two inches, and the greatest elevation of the water takes place about thirty 
minutes after the moon has passed the meridian of the place. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Society, the Duke of Northumberland 
having taken the chair, Professor Faraday, after referring, with regret, to 
Mr. Airy’s inability to deliver the present account of the astronomical expedi- 
tion, from his press of occupation in reducing the results at that time obtained, 
opened the subject by drawing attention to the singular coincidence of favourable 
circumstances that concurred to render the late eclipse famous in the history of 
our knowledge of the sun’s nature. As a continuous source of light, the sun 
throws the shadows of our earth and moon severally behind them, and as these 
shadows sweep through space with the motion of the globes, they occasionally 
coincide, and an eclipse of the sun or of the moon is the consequence to us. From 
the singular position of the moon at her greatest proximity, and the sun at his 
greatest distance from the earth at the time of the last eclipse, the occultation 
was on this occasion unusually complete and protracted, and the band of obscura- 
tion traced by the moon’s shadow from Greenland at sunrising, to the Red Sea 
at sunsetting, was not only unusually wide, but very accessible to English and to 
French philosophers. Now that great efforts are being made, by large expendi- 
tare in the means, and by careful watching of the opportunities, to obtain the best 
information possible of the physical constitution of the sun, it was important to 
obtain for a leader of this expedition one who, like Mr. Airy, had seen no less than 
three eclipses, and on whose judgment at such an emergency it would be safe to 
rely. The difficulty to be overcome in this inquiry is the overpowering brilliancy 
of the object that we would study. Though he flames above our heads from 
morning to night, and from vear’s end to year’s end, yet, like a naked lime light, 
he is “dark with excessive light ;” and we know very little of his constitution till 
the body of the moon interposes to shield us from his glare. Then we have a 
rare opportunity to gather what is his outside envelope, or how he is finished off 
into space; and for three minutes of such an opportunity, with all the chances of 
weather to render it still more precarious, did the party of fifty philosophers 
encounter the labour, and the inconveniences and expenses of this expedition to a 
distant land. But even then, safely arrived and favoured by fortune, the mind 
and memory of man are too weak to record the wonders that are revealed during 
the instant of disappearance, when the light of heaven is replaced by darkness in 
a moment. The photographic eye of the camera is here required, to take an 
anerring look and to record them all. Such an eye was entrusted to Mr. 
Warren Delarne, in the shape of the Kew photoheliograph, together with a 
sum of money (inenfficient as it proved) for its transportation and adaptation to 
the purpose. In this instrument, which, equatorially mounted and driven by 
clockwork, follows exactly the motion of the sun, the solar image is received 
upon coliodion plates of 4} inches by 3 inches, the difficulty of over-exposure 
being overcome by allowing portion after portion of the rays to pas#consccutively 
through a narrow slit of the fall extent of the plate, which is rapidly carried 
across by the action of a epring from one side of the instrument to the other, 
exposing the plate thereby to the action of the cone of rays during a time as 
small as may be desired ; and so well were Mr. Delarue’s assistants, Mr. Beckley, 
Mr. Downe, and Mr. Reynolds, educated in the manipulations of this instrument, 
that, in spite of wind and weather about their tent, they were able to secure 
thirty-three general photographs of the successive phases of the eclipse, besides 
two excellent impressions of the total phase itself. Mr. Tyndall here, assisted by 
Mr. Warren Delarue, employed the electric light to exhibit many of these photo- 
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graphs, together with views of the heliograph, of the party on board of the | 


Himalaya outward-bound, of the ox-waggons, &c., of the country, and of the 
threshing-floor where the party camped, upon the screen of the lectare theatre, 
concluding with the two views of the totality, which now especially occupied the 
lecturer's attention. Whereas the views of the progress of the eclipse were taken 
instantaneously, those of the totality were the results of one whole minute’s 
exposure each; the first commencing at the instant of totality, and conftinuing 
during one minute of the moon’s advance over the eastern prominences; the 
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second concluding with the totality, and representing the moon’s gradual disclogur, 
of the western prominences. 

So brilliant were these prominences as to have been conspicuous to the @ye f, 
a full minute before totality commenced; and while Mr. Warren Delarus 


tall and crooked or mandible-shaped promontory of 60,000 or 70,000 miles jp, 
height, overhanging a detached island of the luminous cloud, was not recorded by 
the eye of any observer, but only by the heliograph, a positive result which cay. 
not, in a case where so many observers were concerned, be attributed to ap 
atmospheric causes, but which must be due to the illumination of certain clouds jy 
the sun’s envelope by those invisible, dark, but chemically active rays that jj, 
beyond the extreme violet of the spectrum. The actinic energy of these rays 
that most favour vegetation, and colour its leaves with green, and tht fill the 
earth with vital energy, was here shown upon a sensitive collodion plate, on which 
the position of the red, yellow, green, and blue rays of an incident spectrum froy, 
the electric light were lightly scratched upon the film, the impression on develop. 
ment being found to lie beyond the whole of these, whose own region and Vicinity 
were scarcely affected by the light. By an elaborate treatment of the two im. 
pressions of the totality, Mr. Delarue has been able to establish incontrovertibly 
the important conclusion that the whole of these prominences are appendages of 
the sun himself. It is seen in the copperplates that have been engraved fron, 
enlarged views of these two photographs, that while in the first photograph 
numerous and striking prominences in the path of the moon’s advance hay 
been covered over, and have disappeared in the second, what were slight indj. 
cations of prominences in the rear of the moon in the first have been uncovered, 
and have grown to large proportions in the second; while considerable promi. 
nences on either flank of her disc are seen to have slid nearly five degrees towards 
the rear. The latter result is especially conclusive of this question. It jg 
remarkable also that these prominences, whose brightness (though unequal) 
exceeds in general that of the moon at full, and of whose fereshortening upon 
the corrugated profile we can form no adequate conceptions, are in close proxi. 
mity to spots observed, both before and after the eclipse, near the sun’s edge, 
and they are without doubt but the fringe that we can see of a complete corrn. 
gated envelope, enclosing the body of the sun, as though he were tarred and 
feathered with such protuberances. So much fainter is the light of the corona, 
that although the black disc of the moon standing out before 
it in the open sky provoked in the Spaniards loud cries 
of “Tada la luna!” (Behold the moon), yet-Mr. Delarue’s 
photographs exhibit no trace of this wonderful radiated struc. 
ture. The lecturer concluded with some notice of Mr. 

Nasmyth’s observations of the foliated appearance of 
@ the sun’s entire surface, made visible to him on rare oe. 
Willow-leaf bodies on the casions by his excellent reflecting telescope at Penshurst, 

Sun. wherein he describes the sun’s photosphere to be charged 
with bright nebulous masses nearly in the figure of willow-leaves (a), inter. 
secting each other in every direction, as in the small portion, b, given in our 
illustration. With a few remarks upon sun-spots, and an exhibition of further 
photographs of the moon by Mr. Delarue, he dismissed his gratified audience. 

At the general monthly meeting, on Monday, Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.8,, 
in the chair, the Hon. Lieut.-General Thomas Ashburnham, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel 
W. MacGeorge, and William Reid, Esq., were elected Members of the Royal 
Institution. 

The Duke of Chartres, the Count of Paris, Stephen Goodfellow, Esq., M.A, 
and Alexander Mackintosh, Esq., were admitted Members of the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

The following Professors were re-elected :—William Thomas Brande, Esq, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. Professor of Chemistry; John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society, on Monday, Professor West- 
wood, in acknowledging the congratulations of the meeting upon the announce- 
ment by Dr. Wallace of the establishment by the University of Oxford of a course 
of lectures on entomology by the Professor, stated that, although, from unavoid- 
able circumstances connected with the removal of the Hopeian library and 
collections into the new buildings appropriated to them, the lectures were for the 
present postponed, yet they would certainly be given, and not only to members of 
the university, but to the public as well, without any fee. Mr. Stainton er- 
hibited living apodal larva of a Micropteryx, mining in birch leaves, interesting 
as the recent discovery of the early state of a moth whose affinities were uncertain. 
The President exhibited specimens of Micropus sabuleti, an Hemipterous insect, 
new to Britain. Mr. Stevens exhibited specimens of the rare longicorn beetle, 
Saperda ocularis, from the Cambridge fens; Trucsorhina Iris and T. Thoreyi, two 
splendid Cetoniade, from Sierra Leone; and three Pausside from 8. India. Dr. 
Wallace exhibited a specimen of Acherontia lethe, one of the ‘ Death’s-head” 
sphinges, captured some years since by a lady, at Cowes, the singularity of the 
capture being that the species is an inhabitant of China, India, and Ceylon, but 
is not known to occur in Europe. Mr. Howard exhibited one of our rarest 
Staphylinidee, Ewryporus picipes, taken under dead leaves, near Sanderstead. 
Mr. Machin exhibited a new Stigmonota and a new Gelechia, both captured near 
London. Dr. Knaggs exhibited a new and simple method of rearing the larve 
of Lepidoptera in a glass cylinder, covered with gauze, and supported on a plate, 
through a hole in which the food-plant was inserted into a jar of water beneath. 
The following papers were read :—‘ On the Coleoptera infesting the Puphorbie of 
the Canary Islands,” by T. V. Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S.; “ Notes on the Distr- 
bution of Insects in the Channel Islands,” by F. Walker, F.L.S. 

At the Photographic Society on Tuesday, Mr. Thomas read a paper on “Tow 
to prevent stains in positive Photographs.’ The object of the paper was to show 
that stains in photographs were due in a great measure to the presence of white 
light in the dark room, either from the imperfect fitting of doors and windows, 
or imperfections in the yellow glass through which light is admitted for performing 
the work. Glazing with double yellow glass, or with yellow .glass with a layer 
of yellow calico between, he had found to be a more perfect mode of arrangement, 
that had effectually prevented stains. 

At the Geological Society, on Wednesday, a communication was read from M. 
Fontan, describing some bone-caves, in the mountain of Ker, at Massat, in the de- 
partment of the Arriége. One of these caves was three hundred feet higher on the 
side of the mountain than the other, and with the bones of extinct and of recent 
mammals that had been exhumed small articles of bone had been found. In the 





discussion which followed Mr. Evans expressed the opinion that these bone 
articles were not of later date than the so-called “ stone period,’ and were not 0 


the “ fiint-implement” age, while the evidence adduced by the author of the 
paper was not so clear as to be decisive against the probability of an admixture 
of the more recent superficia] deposits in the caverns with the lower strata near 
their floors. 


This paper was followed by another on “Further Discoveries of Flint Imple- 
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ments in the Drift,” by Mr. Prestwich, in which mention was made of the finding 
of flint implements at various places ; the most important of which discoveries was 
that of flint implements, like those of Amiens, by Mr. Wyatt, at Biddenham, near 
Bedford. These were extracted from a gravel bed containing bones of mammoth 
and other extinct mammalia, and which was covered by nearly fourteen feet of 
undisturbed strata. 

A short paper by Mr. Jeffreys followed, in which that author described the 
range and apparently climatal varieties of the Cyrena flwminalis, a well-known 
shell characteristic of the Pleistocene, or latest Tertiary deposits, and now existing 


in the river Nile. 








METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL DURING TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS FOR THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 
(By JaMEs GLaIsHER, Esq,, F.R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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Eta | Rain 
|326 /|Highest, Lowest Mean | ° 
. 38s | Tem- | Tem- Tem. |2 - a 
Years. © 32_: perature perature Range. perature} 4 — H a a:e |Numb 
| S5¢ /of Air. | of Air. of Air, | Average. | Humidity. Number} Amount 
| $32 |ofdays| Col- 
| 3 Ome | it fell. | lected. 
In. oe ” ° e In. 
isfl | 29°91 | 765 | 318 44-7 47°0 +0°7 so | 18 10 
1842, 30°09 73°7 28-0 45°7 45°2 —l1 760~C‘“‘]SséCOWO 0-4 
15343 | 29°86 70'8 27°2 43°6 47°1 +0°8 87 | 16 17 
1844 | 30°18 749 33°4 41°5 51°7 +5'4 74 5 Ov4 
1845 | 29°88 70°3 29°5 40'8 46°3 0-0 80 14 06 
1346 | 29°78 63°0 33°3 29°7 47°1 +0°8 83 19 31 
1847 | 29°83 63°8 27°0 36°38 45°3 —1°0 73 14 1°0 
1848 | 29°78 75°0 29°7 45°3 47°6 +1°3 79 23 3°4 
1849 | 29°70 643 28°6 35°7 43°2 —3'l 87 20 2°2 
1850 | 29°77 669 | 340 329 48°5 +2°2 79 18 23 
1851 29°91 64°1 28°6 35°5 44°7 —1'6 82 ll 2°3 
1852 30°13 747 26°7 48°0 45°9 —0'4 75 6 05 
1953 | 29°89 | 608 | 32:3 28°5 45°2 —1'1 77 14 31 
1854 | 30°17 77°5 28°3 49°2 48°4 +2°1 77 7 06 
1855 | 30°11 72°8 25°9 69 | 45°83 —0'5 78 + ol 
1856 | 29°80 73°0 30°6 42°4 46°8 +0°5 74 13 2°3 
1857 | 29°81 69°0 28°2 40°8 45'7 —0'6 82 18 14 
1858 | 29°96 76°0 27°2 48°8 46°2 -—0'1 76 ll 2°3 
1859 | 29°78 79°0 25°3 63°7 46°6 +0°3 78 13 2'2 
1860 | 29°97 65°0 28°2 36'8 42°9 —34 79 13 1:0 
1861 | 30°18 63°5 26°8 26°7 44°3 —2°0 85 6 0'8 
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The pressures of the atmosphere are shown in the second column; the mean or 
average is 29°92 inches; in the month just passed it was 30°18 inches, and it 
ranks as one of the highest, and equalled once only during the past twenty-one 
years—viz., in 1844; in 1854 it was 30°17 inches, and in 1842, 1852, and 1855, 
the pressure was high. 

The highest readings of the thermometer are shown in column three, that in 
the past month was 63°5°, and this number is very nearly the smallest in the 
column, it having been exceeded no less than eighteen times; the highest was 
790° in 1859, and the lowest 60°8° in 1853. 

The mean high day temperature for April was 55°0°; the mean for the past 
twenty years was 56°8°, therefore the days have been 14° colder than usual. 

The lowest readings of the thermometer are shown in column four; during the 
past month it was 26°8°, it fell lower in three cases during the past twenty-one 
a in 1852, 1855, and 1859, their respective values being 26°7°, 25°9°, 
and 25°3°. \ 

The mean low night temperatwre in April was 36°, the mean or average was 
38°6°, therefore the nights have been 2}° colder than their average. 

The range of temperature in the month is noted in column five; in the past 
month it was 26°7°, and this is less than any other in the table. In the year 
1859 it was as large as 53°7°; in 1854 it was 49°2°; in 1846 and 1853 it was as 
small as 29°7° in the former, and 28°5° in the latter. 

The mean temperature of the air for the month is shown in column six; the 
mean or average of all is 46°3°; in the month just passed it was 44°°3—that is, 
2° below the average of the preceding twenty years, and 1°6° below the average 
of ninety years. In 1844 it was as high as 51°7°, and in 1860 it was 42°9°, being 
no less than 3°4° below the average, and 1°4° colder than the month just passed. 

The departures of the monthly means from the average are shown in column 
seven ; when the sign + is affixed, it indicates that the temperature was above, 
and when the sign — is affixed, it indicates that the temperature was below the 
average by the amounts given opposite each sign. In the month just passed, it 
was 2° below the average; in 1844 it was 5°4° above; in 1860 it was 3°4° below, 
and these are the warmest and coldest Aprils in the series of observations. 

The mean temperature of the dew point for April, 1861, was 40°3°, being higher 
than the average by 0°4°; this was remarkable in a month whose mean tempe- 
rature was lower than its average by 2°, and shows that there was more water 
present in the air, in the invisible shape of vapour, than usual, and that the 
humidity of the air was very different from many recent Aprils. 

_ The mean degree of humidity of the air, as shown in column eight, in the month 
Just passed, was 85, on a scale supposing the air quite dry to be represented by 0, 
and quite wet by 100. ; 

‘he mean or average for the preceding twenty years is 80; therefore, the air 

during the past month has been more humid than usual. By comparing this 
nomber (85) with the other numbers.in the same column, it will be seen that it 
has only been exceeded twice, viz.,in 1843 and 1849, when it was 87 in each 
instance, 
_ The number of days on which rain fell is notedin column nine. In the month 
Just passed it was 6; the mean average is 15. In the years 1848 and 1849 it fell 
on 23 and 20 days respectively ; and in 1844 and 1552 it fell on 5 days in the 
former, and 6 in the latter, and in 1855 it fell on 4 days only. 

The fall of rain in the month is represented in column ten. That in the 
month Just passed was 0°8, being 1'1 inch below the average of twenty years. In 
tie year 1848 the fall amounted to 3°4 inches ; in 1816 and 1853 to 3:1 inches in 
each year, and in 1855, 18 14, and 1852, the fall amounted to 0'1 inch, 0-4 inch, 
and 0°5 inch respectively. 

, The accompanying diagram shows at a glance the distribution of temperature 
«uring the menth. 

wn continuous black line shows the average or mean temperature of each day 
Tot midnight to midnight; the dot above this line shows the highest point 
attained, by a self-registering maximum thermometer during the day, and the 
Pane or star below shows the lowest temperature by a self-registering minimum 
““ermometer during the night- 

- The average temperature for April from the preceding twenty years’ observa- 
- ns 18 46°3°; if, therefore, the wavy line on the diagram be compared by an 
imaginary line passing just above the line 46°, it will be seen that till the 15th 
oe temperature was, with two exceptions, below the average; from the 16th 











to 


the 19th it was above the average ; from the 20th to the 23rd it was again below ; 
from the 24th to the 26th it was above, and from this day till the end of the 
month it was below. 


Diagram, showing the maximum, the average, and the minimum temperatures of 
the air daily for April, 1861. 
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The prevailing direction of the wind during the month was N.E.; the relative 
frequency of the winds reduced to the four cardinal points were N. 8; E. 14; 
8.5; and W. 3, 

The characteristics of the month of April were a high barometric pressure ; 
cold days and particularly cold nights; a deficiency of rain, a humid atmosphere, 
and an unusual prevalence of east winds. 

The mean temperature of the month of April, in groups of ten years, for the 


preceding ninety years, isas follows :— 


e 
The mean forthe ten years.ending1779was 45°6 | The mean for the ten years ending 1929was 468 
” 1789 — 44:9 ” 1839 — 4&8 
” 1700 — 469 9 1s — 469 
pA 1909 — 45°1 pe 1859 — 46:3 
” 1819 — 45°6 








CORRESPONDENCE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Sin,—As the photographic season is now approaching, when, doubtless, a host 
of amateurs will be tempted to imitiate themselves into the mysteries of this 
fascinating art, I am prompted, by the recollection of my own dearly-bought 
experience, to offer a few suggestions, in the hope that they may prove useful, in 
showing how the shoals and quicksands upon which so many photographic tyros 
have been wrecked may be avoided. 

If the amateur takes counsel among the practitioners of the art, he will meet, 
firstly, those who make of Photography a profound mystery, the key to the suc- 
cessful practice of which is in their hands, and (selfishly) well guarded. These 
are the men of “ dodges,’ who boast the possession of a secret by which they can 
baffle Nature, and thwart the result of the inflexible laws of Science; they arro- 
gate to themselves the possession of an amount of skill and success which is, in 
fact, the common property of all who conduct their labours with intelligence 
and perseverance. Secondly, there is another class, who make light of the diffi- 
culties inseparable from Photography, as from every other art. These adepts, by 
their insincerity, encourage many amateurs into attempting an art for which they 
have neither natural aptitude nor previous qualification. 

Now, the only real difficulties that beset the photographer are those attendant 
upon his selection of apparatus and processes, not in their employment or use. 
This choice is so extensive, that, unless the neophyte be guided by some expe- 
rienced Mentor, the chances are that he will greatly err in his selection. Besides, 
this first difficulty is greatly enhanced by the cupidity of many dealers in photo- 
graphic materiel, whose policy it is to run up a “ good bill;” and the amateur 
pays the penalty of misplaced confidence, in being saddled with an heterogeneous 
mass of unnecessary “traps,” the very inspection of which is sufficient to inspire 
him with strong misgivings, if not with awe. I was myself victimized in this 
fashion, and am afflicted with a quantity of apparatus sufficient to stock a retailer's 
shop. The dusty array of discarded cameras and lenses, “ dark boxes,” and 
tents, is truly dismal. They are the grim memorials of brilliant hopes and ex- 
pectations, followed by disappointments that almost led to despair. Only a firm 
resolution to battle with, and overcome all difficulties, carried me through the 
photographic Slough of Despond. 

With regard to processes, this element of the art suffers from the vanity of 
would-be discoverers and inventors, who, really incapable of discovering or 
inventing anything, ‘ modify” or “improve” the discoveries of others, and in 
this parasitical fashion expect to have their names handed down to posterity. In 
nearly every case these boasted improvements are merely complications; they 
excite a nine days’ wonder, are superseded by others, and then fall into neglect 
and oblivion. Nothing has more damaged or impeded the progress of Photo- 
graphy among amateurs than this senseless complication and multiplication of 
processes; but the spirit of the thing is kept up by the photographie journals, 
and by the dealers in chemicals, who have reaped a rich harvest by the 
mystification. 

Now, what the amateur wants is, the most portable apparatus that will secure 
good results, and the least onerous and complex of the proeesses. A light 
portable camera, ..cted with Dallmeyer’s lenses, and a dry collodion process fulfil 
all the necessary conditions. If the amateur bea perfect novice, or disinclined to 
take more trouble than is absolutely necessary, he will provide himself with a 
stock of Norris’s dry plates, which are supplied ready prepared for the camera, 
and only require “developing” and “fixing” after exposure. In this recom- 
mendation it is assumed that money is no object, as the plates are sold at what 
must be regarded an unreasonably high price. They might be sold at a remune- 
rative profit for half the money at present charged for them ; and Photography 
would receive a new impulse if some enterprising individual should undertake to 
supply the photographie public on “reasonable terms.’ Amateurs, with an eye 
to economy, will prepare their own plates, and give the preference to the ‘ Col- 
lodion-Albumen’”’ process, known also as the “‘ Tanpenot,’ or “ Fothergill’’ pro- 
cess. I need not enter upon the details of manipulation, as they are contained in 
most of the treatises on the art, or in pamphlets supplied gratis by dealers in 
apparatus, &c. If the amateur be disinclined to take the trouble of printing his 
pictures, there are many persons who undertake this branch of the photographic 
business at stated prices. 
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I have onl¢ to add, that it isa cardinal point in photography that the amateur 
should adopt deliberately some given process, and stick to it, until he obtains 
satisfactory results. To a perfect novice, one ali unused to chemical reasonings 
and manipulations, many tiresome obstacles will inevitably occur ; and in his 
despair he will attribute his failures to the particular process he bas adopted, and 
fiy to others, and again encounter the same routine of initiatory obstacles. The 
end of this fickleness is disgust and despair. Every photographic exhibition 
amply proves that just as good results can be achieved by one process as by 
another; the main point is to choose the simplest—the rest depends on patience, 
tact, and perseverance. Armed with portable stereoscopic camera and tripod 
stand, which constitute a baggage not more cumbrous than the angler’s rod and 
basket, the amateur may, in the course of a morning’s walk, return laden with a 
dozen transcripts of the face of nature, such as will afford him a true artistic 
pleasure, attainable with a very moderate expenditure of skill and taste. As to 
the cost of a photographic outfit for stereoscopic pictares, it will range between 
nine and fifteen pounds, according to the exigences of the amateur ; instantancous 
lenses and cameras being a little more expensive than the ordinary appliances. 
My first outfit—when I did not really know what I wanted, but trusted to the 
dealer's discretion—cost no less than seventy pounds! 

1 would recommend the amateur to put himself in the hands of Mr. Dallmeyer, 
of Bloomsbury-strect, who will conscientiously supply him with everything 
needfal and nothing superfiuous, at “ reasonable prices.” 

There is a pleasure and a charm in the pursuit of Photography which only 
photographers can know; and every attempt at adding to or complicating its 
difficulties should be deprecated. Success is infallible to every one who adopts 
the motto, ‘ Leave well alone.””—Yours obediently, 

ae A Rovinc PHorocRanpER. 





THE COMET, 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—The comet discovered by the united observations of Mr. Parkin, Mr. 
Townsend, and myself, has been an object of so much interest, that 1 am sure you 
will be glad of the accompanying 
sketch (exclusively for your journal), 
which represents it as it was seen 
on the occasion when its cometary 
character was first ascertained in 
Europe. 

The diameter of the nebulous 
haze was then about 0 deg. 15 min. 
The nucleus was bright and Jumi- 
nous, though not well defined, the 
nebulosity being gradually less 
bright from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. It was then visible to 
the unassisted eye, and in the re- 
flecting telescope of Mr. Towns- 
end was really a beautiful object, 
and one which I am _ surprised 
was left for three humble amateurs 
to detect. 

You may make what use you please of this letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Tuomas CRUMPLEN. 





1, Harvey’s Buildings, Strand, May Sth, 1861. 





RAINBOWS IN PICTURES. 
To the Editor of “ The London Réview.” 

Sir,—I was glad to see in your notice of Mr. Duncan’s charming picture of 
“ Shiplake on the Thames,” the question raised as to whether a rainbow can be 
seen by reflection from water. Often as I have been sketching in the fields by the 
brook and river-side, as well as by the sea, I have never seen the reflection of a 
rainbow from a water-surface. lam not sufficiently acquainted with the science 
of optics to know whether such an occurrence be possible or not; but from the 
fact that the rainbow is an optical effect dependent on the refraction of the rays 
of light at a particular angle, I should be inclined to think improbable, did not 
the high position of Mr. Duncan as a close and attentive observer of Nature, and 
his well-merited reputation for the truthful rendering of her phenomena, shake 
what would otherwise be a strong conviction. 

I hope some member of your scientific staff will lucidly explain this matter for 
the benefit of the many readers whose curiosity, like my own, will have been excited 
by your remarks.— Yours truly, AMATEUR, 


|The subject of our correspondent’s letter is a matter of much interest 
to art and science, and we have already received a considerable amount of 
correspondence in respect to it. Next week, as our correspondent suggests, 
we hope to be able to place its solution on a basis that will no longer admit of 
doubt.—Ev. Lonpon Review. | 





KELT OR CELT, 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—I have read with some interest the remarks of one of your correspondents 
(Liwyd) upon the word Kelt or Celt. He considers ita Welsh word. It may be 
so—not, however, indisputably. All that his radix Cel does is to give an etymon 
for it, which (without being impossible) is neither better nor worse than many 


a 
~ ce, 


MODERN METHUSELAHS! 


Ix the Times of April 15th was announced the death, at Roch of John 
Hill, who was believed to be the oldest man in England, he having reached hi, 
104th year. A correspondent of the Times (April 20th) stated that there was 
older man than John Hill now alive, viz., “one Mr. Pratt in Oxford, aged 105 = 
the 5th March last ;” and in the same paper of Thursday last (May 9th) referees 
is made to a lady of an illustrious family, Mrs. Agnes Baillie, the sister of 
Baillie and of the celebrated poetess, Joanna Baillie. This respected old lad 
has just died, aged 100 years. In our Necrology to-day there is an account sinal, 
of the Hon. Mrs. Annesley, aged 102 years. We annex a letter froma correspondent 
respecting another very old person, who has lately died. It must be a great 
consolation to venerable ladies and gentlemen approaching their ninetieth year to 
learn that it is not an unheard of circumstance now-a-days for one to become a 
centenarian :— 

High-street, Haverfordwest, April 23, 199). 


‘* Edward Wallace was born in the townland of Ballyriffe, parish of Athree, coun 
donderry, Ireland, on the 11th of May, 1756. He would, therefore, have completed a. 
year had he lived until the 11th of next month. He enjoyed excellent health until within six 
months of his death; and retained remarkable vigour and bodily activity up to a very recent 
period, When he was more than a hundred years old, he walked a distance of thirty miles jn 
two days. He had been in this county forty-three years, and in the exercise of his calling as g 
packman had travelled on foot through every part of Great Britain. He lived through fonr 
years of the reign of George I1., sixty years of that of George III., ten of that of George IV 
seven years of that of William 1V., and twenty-four of that of Her present Majesty.” ‘g 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA,—“ IL TROVATORE.” 


Ir is an unlucky thing for Signor Verdi that his best opera should follow go 
close upon the heels of Rossini’s master-piece. The weaknesses of the former 
and the genius of the latter were, perhaps, never more strikingly displayed than 
by bringing “Il Trovatore” in juxta-position with “Guillaume Tell.” To com. 
pare the two works is out of the question; but on hearing them in succession 
one cannot help being struck with the totally different, nay opposite, means by 
which these two operas have achieved their popularity. 

Rossini is always natural, fluent, melodious, and inspired. Verdi, on the other 
hand, often dramatic and impassioned, is also more often vulgar, affected, and 
strained. The school which Rossini created, Verdi has destroyed. Both, how. 
ever, are popular. How are we to explain this phenomenon ? Simply, by ascer. 
taining the causes of their success. Each has written music to please the ear 
and to produce effect; but while Rossini has employed the most noble means, 
Verdi has too often had recourse to vulgar artifice. 

It is impossible, however, not to admit that Verdi has composed some very 
good and charming pieces. ‘‘ Ernani,” “ Rigoletto,” and “Il Trovatore,” possess 
each and all fine examples of dramatic composition. But they are sufficiently 
scarce. But it would lead us too far to note all the merits and defects that charac. 
terize Verdi’s music. We must, for the present, content ourselves with saying a 
few words on the performance of “Il Trovatore,” which was given for the first 
time this season, for the rentrée of Madame Penco and Signor Graziani, in the 
parts of Leonora and Conte di Luna. Signor Tamberlik and Madame Didiée 
appeared in their old characters of Manrico and Azuceno. 

The music and plot of “11 Trovatore”’ are so familiar to those who at all fre. 
quent the Italian and English Opera-houses, that a detailed account would be 
superfiuons and tedious. We may even suppose that most of our readers who 
have not had the advantage of seeing the opera on the stage have, at all events, 
enjoyed the benefit of hearing all the music on the barrel-organ, which enables 
us to be very brief in our criticism. 

Madame Penco, who was very warmly received on entering, sang her 
first air, ‘'Tacea la notte placida,” with great spirit, but the “cabaletta” ina 
somewhat hurried manner. Both Madlle Jenny Ney, who made her début in 
England in the réle of Leonora, and Madame Grisi, produced a better effect by 
taking the time slower. Madame Penco’s best efforts were the duets in the 
fourth act (the prison scene) with Manrico, and the aria in which she bids 
defiance to his rival. The celebrated ‘ Miserere,”’ however,—the best piece in 
the opera,—failed to create the usual impression, and was not encored. Signor 
Tamberlik looks and acts the part of “Il Trovatore”’ to perfection. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the otherwise beautiful singing of this great tenor is often 
destroyed by his incessant “‘ vibrato,” which at times becomes so strong as to 
endanger not only his individual success, but that of the opera. That this defect 
can be partly remedied, was proved in the phrase, “ Ah! che la morte,” and the 
subsequent words, “ Di te, di te scordormi,” which were given with the greatest 
steadiness and feeling. The energetic tenor put the audience in good humour by 
presenting them with another “ut de poitrine,”’ for which he was rewarded with 
a double re-call. 

Azucena is one of Madame Didiée’s best parts. Though the music is, on the 
whole, strained and ungrateful, the accomplished singer infuses so much vigou! 
and dramatic fire in her singing and acting, that she makes the Gipsey one of 
the most interesting and important personages in the opera. Her voice is 4 
beantifnl and fresh as ever; now and then, however, we perceive a tendency t0 
force it in the lower notes, which we sincerely hope Madame Didiée will abandon, 
as so rich and sonorous a voice needs no straining to make it effective. Last, not 
least, comes Signor Graziani, with ‘Il balen.” It was quite refreshing to hear 
once more that exquisite voice, so mellow and clear, yet so powerful. Why does 
not the favourite baritone put his shoulder to the wheel, and make himsel! 
more generally useful ?—we should then stand a chance of hearing him in other 
less hacknied operas than “Il Trovatore’’ and “La Traviata.” 

“Don Giovanni” will be produced on Monday next, with M. Faure as the cap- 
tivating libertine, Signor Ronconi as Masetto, Herr Formes as Leporello, and 





others. That the Welsh c is hard is true, and (assuming the etymon cel) the fact 
is in favour of the word being sounded Kelt. But what is the evidence to the 
statement that the ancient Greek and Latin authors always spelt it with a K ? 
The Greeks did. The Latins, however, were not remarkable for their love of that 
letter. To me the fact of Greek orthography is sufficient ; and, along with many 
others I write Kelt. On the other hand, the Latin use of C is certainly a reasonable 
justification for the opposite practice. Whichever way we write, I think Kelt, and 
not Selt, is what we should say. I have the honour to remain yours obediently, 
R. G, Latuam. 


_We give, with the feeling of deference which his name always calls for, Dr. 
Latham’s letter on the pronunciation of the word Celt, thoagh we cannot allow 
in this case the weight of his argument. If Celt were a word newly introduced 
imto our language, there might perhaps be room for doubt as to its pronunciation, 
but we must remember that it is a word which has long been naturalized, and 
which has taken its place with Cicero, Cawsar, and such other names, and that 
the question is whether we should change a long-received pronunciation which 


> in accordance with the genus of our language, for another.—Ep. Lonpon 
EVIEW. 


| Mesdames Csillog, Penco, and Miolan Carvalho respectively, as Donna Ann, 
Elvira, and Zerlina. 





MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The directors of the Philharmonic Society have often been taken to task for 
making their programmes too long, but their example is now followed by the 
council of the Musical Society, who, for the first time since the establishment 0! 
their concerts, introduced, on Wednesday last, two symphonies, and no less re 
two overtures. This is a decided mistake, and hardly in accordance with the 
professed object of the institution, which is to correct and avoid errors, 20 to 
_ imitate them. It is impossible even for the musical and discriminating audience 
of the London Society to digest so much music in one evening, much less © 
appreciate it, especially when, besides so many orchestral pieces, we are favour’ 
with a long concerto of Spohr, two arias of equal length, and a duet. The selec: 
tion in itself was excellent, all but the aria from Balfe’s Opera, “Falstaff, * 
| most glaring copy, not to say plagiarism, of Bellini and Donizetti. Mr. Balfe a 

merely arranged the duet from “I Puritani,” “ Suoni la tromba,” for one ¥%" 
| and adds to it the “aria d’entrata of the duke in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” Sure’) 
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more original and fitting musie might have been found for a concert so classical. 
Schuman’s symphony in B flat is a most interesting but unequal composition. 
The andante and finale are charming, full of melody and beautiful ideas, but in 
the allegro and scherzo, though very cleverly written and brilliantly scored, we 
miss the power of development and the clearness of design so essential in 
orchestral compositions. The themes are in themselves good, often original, but 
they are scarcely ever worked out, and we are perpetually thrown off the scent 
by a number of bars empty of meaning. Here we see the great genius of 
Beethoven and Mozart. ; They not only begin a beautiful melody or a happy 
subject, they develop it with a master’s hand, turning it about like a diamond to the 
light. We find the same art in the lovely symphony of Haydn (No. 10). How 
fresh, genial, and pure is every bar of his music. His symphonies are models of 
orchestral writing, which, in point of idea, form, and treatment, have only been 
equalled by Mozart and Beethoven. 

Of Mendelssohn's music, it has often been remarked that his overtures are the 
most picturesque and poetical inspirations of his prolific pen. ‘“ Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt,” is a beautiful piece of descriptive music, and a worthy com- 
panion to “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which is, however, more often 
performed and more popular than the former, probably on account of its fairy 
subject. 

tock, like Mendelssohn, has written beautiful overtures and fine concertos, 
though in a very different style. The concerto for clarionet, played with great 
ability and finish by Mr. Lazarus, is, we think, not adapted to the instrument. 
What may be feasible and effective on the violin (Spohr’s favourite instrument, 
of which he was so great a master), is not necessarily so on the clarionet, 
since nothing can be more incompatible with the character and capacities of the 
instrument, than laboured passages and unpleasing difficulties. Neither has the 
comporer, in this concerto, displayed his usual invention and fluency of thought, 
for which his other concertos are so justly esteemed. Mr. Lazarus, however, 
deserved the greatest praise for his masterly execution of this very laborious and 
ungrateful composition, and was rewarded for his exertions by the most en- 
thusiastic applause. Mdlle. Parepa sang Beethoven’s grand scena, ‘“ Ah! 
perfido,’ with remarkable energy; and Signor Belletti, who shone in the aria 
from “ Falstaff,” joined the lady in a duet from Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro.” 
The execution of the various orchestral pieces mentioned above was throughout 
first-rate, and worthy of the distinguished members who constitute the orchestra. 
Auber’s sparkling but somewhat flimsy overture to “Le lac des Fées,’”’ brought 
the long concert to a close. Mr. Mellon conducted, with his usual energy and 
precision, 





NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Some interest was attached to the third concert, which took place on Monday 
last, at St. James’s Hall, on account of the first appearance in London this season 
of Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini. Now that her Majesty’s Theatre is closed, 
directors of concerts and speculators can gratify the public who wish to hear 
these favourite singers with a pleasure of which they would otherwise have been 
deprived. Dr. Wylde, as usual, is the first to avail himself of this opportunity, 
and was rewarded for his liberality with a very full room. The selection was 
chiefly made up of well known but rather hackneyed vocal airs, probably in 
order to provide these distinguished artists with the means of showing off their 
talents to the best possible advantage. Five pieces out of eight, which con- 
stituted the programme, were contributed by the Italian tenor and the German 
prima donna, consisting of Weber’s aria, ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,”’ from 
“Der Frieschutz ;’”’ ‘‘ Com é bello,” from Donizetti's opera of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
both sung by Mdlle Titiens. Signor Giuglini gave Mozart’s “ Dalla sua pace,’ 
from ** Don Giovanni,” and the little romanza, “ Aurora! ah sergerai,’’ from “ La 


Donna del Lago.” They also joined in a duet, “Sulla tomba,” from Donizetti’s | 


opera, “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Mdlle. Titiens’ best performance was decidedly the scena from “ Der 
Freischutz,’”’ being best suited to her style and voice. Her execution of ‘‘ Come 
® bello” was not quite soirreproachable. She does not possess the fluent vocal- 
ization which is required for that class of music, nor are the cadences and 
ornaments interpolated in the songs always in good taste and happily chosen. 
Signor Giuglini, on the other hand, sang the music allotted to him very “‘ sweetly,” 
but that is all that can be said of him. He is evidently a great favourite with the 
*‘ gentle sex,’’ who are very partial to ‘‘ sweet singers.’ We never could admire 
the way in which Signor Giuglini produces his voice; it appears to come from the 
head instead of the chest, thereby causing a monotony of sound which is anything 
but grateful to the ear. He perfectly understands, however, the art of singing, 
and appears, we think, to greater advantage in the concert-room than on the stage. 
The duet from “ Lucia’’ was admirably sung by the inseparable pair. 

The rest of the concert calls for little remark. Spohr’s symphony, “ The Power 
of Sound,” was, considering the great difficulty of the work, very fairly executed. 
The overtures to “ Ruy Blas” and “ Preciosa,’ by Mendelssohn and Weber, are so 
well known and so often played that to criticise the music and the performance 
would be a useless task. Mr. T. F. Barnett played Beethoven’s pianoforte con- 
certo in G in a very musician-like manner, and from memory. The two cadences 
of Mr. Barnett’s own composition, introduced in the first and last movements, 
are clever, but too ambitious and too much spun out. Beethoven never intended 
these a libitum cadences to become fantasias in a concerto. He trusted to the 
good sense and the good taste of the performer, but did not think that his beautiful 
themes would serve as a vehicle for manual display. Mr. Barnett is, however, 
4 musician of decided promise, and may aspire, if assisted by good counsel, to a 
distinguished position in his profession, On a former occasion, in noticing his 
performance of Mozart’s concerto at the Musical Society, we spoke of the peculiar 
manner in which Mr. Barnett “ coquets” with his hands. We must again object 
that by his odd and wngraceful habit in this respect he challenges remarks any- 
thing but flattering to the reputation of an artist. 








The Srergoscope: its aANTIQUITY.—Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the 
history of the stereoscope, discovered that its fundamental principle was known 
even to Euclid; that it was distinctly described by Galen 1,500 years ago; and 
that Baptista Porta had, in 1599, given such a complete drawing of the two 
Separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the combined picture placed between 
them in which we recognize not only the principle but the construction of the 
stereoscope. 

Tue Rete Voivnreers—tHE TratNeEp Banps.—The trained bands may be 
regarded as the progenitors of the Rifle Volunteers. The latter are popular with 
all classes of their countrymen; but the general feeling of our ancestors as to 
the former is accurately expressed in the following lines of Dryden :— 


‘* Mouths without hands, maintain’d at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 
Stout once a month, they march a blustering band, 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand.” 


NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


MAJOR FREEMAN. 
On Sunday, the 28th April, at his residence, 13, St. John’s-terrace, Notting” 
hill, London, Edward Deane Freeman, Esq., Major Royal Elthorne Light Infantry’ 
and late of Castle Cor, co. Cork. Ac; 


’ cording to the “County Families,’ 

S he was theeldest son of the late Joseph 
Deane Freeman, Esq., of Castle Cor, 

by Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
McCarthy, Esq., of Carrignavar, and 
was born in 1818. He was educated 
at the Grammar-school at Sherberne, 
Dorset, and held a commission for a 
short time as cornet in the 3rd Dra- 
goon Guards. He was a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for co. Cork, 
of which he served as High Sheriff in 
1846. For some time before his death 
he had held a commission in the Mid- 
dlesex militia. Mr. Freeman (who, 
according to Sir B. Burke, represented 
two very ancient Irish families, the Freemans of Castle Cor, and the Deartes of 
Terrenure and Cromlin, co. Dublin) married, in 1841, Flora Jemima, daughter of 
John Lee Allen, Esq., of Errol Park, co. Perth, by whom he has a son, Joseph 
Edward, born in 1842. 











T. H. ROBERTSON, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 5th April, at the Burlington Hotel, Old Burlington-street, in his 
eighteenth year, Thomas Haggerston Robertson, Esq. He was the only surviving 
son of David Robertson, Esq., M.P., 
of Ladykirk, Berwickshire, by Mary 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Haggerston, Bart., of 
Ellingham, co. Northumberland, 
who was co-heir of her mother, 
Margaret, only child and heir of 
William Robertson, Esq., of Lady- 
kirk. * He was born in 1843. Mr. 
Robertson of Ladykirk has recently 
entered Parliament as M.P. for Ber- 
wickshire (of which county he is 





also a Depnty Lieutenant), and is a 
younger son of the late Sir John 
Marjoribanks, Bart., of the Lees, 
_ Coldstream. He assumed the name of Robertson on succeeding to the Ber- 
_ wickshire estates of his wife’s maternal grandfather. 


| 





©. W. GRENFELL, ESQ. 


' On Saturday, the 4th inst., at Taplow House, near Maidenhead, aged 38, 

Charles William Grenfell, Esq. He was the eldest son of Charles Pascoe Gren- 
fell, Esq., M.P. for Preston, by the 
Lady Georgiana Isabella Molyneux, 
daughter of the late Earl of Sefton, 
and grandson of the late Pascoe Gren- 
fell, Esq., M.P. He was born in 1823, 
and educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1846, and proceeded M.A. in 
1848. He represented Sandwich from 
1847 till 1852, and sat for Windsor 
in the Liberal interest in the Parlia- 
ments of 1852 and 1857, but was 
defeated by a narrow majority in 1859. 
The deceased gentleman, who was a 
partner with his father as a copper 
merchant in the city, and held a cap- 
tain’s commission in the Royal West Middlesex Rifles, married, in 1852, Miss 
Georgiana Lascelles, daughter of the late Right Hon. William Sebright Lascelles, 
M.P., and grand-daughter of the late Earl of Harewood, who now survives him 
as his widow. 














JOHN ATHORPE, ESQ. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of March, at 
Natal, aged 27, John Athorpe, Esq., 
Captain H.M.’s 85th Light Infantry. 
According to the “County Fami- 
lies,’ he was the eldest son of J. C. 
Athorpe, Esq., of Dinnington Hall, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire, by Mary, 
daughter of Thomas G. Fitzgibbon, 
Esq., of Ballyseeda, co. Limerick. 
He was born in 1833, and entered 
the army at the usual age. He at- 
tainedthe rank of captain in 1555. He 
married, in 1856, Alice, danghter of Captain Hayden. 








LADY C. BURY. 


On Sunday, the 31st March,at her town residence, aged 86, Lady Charlotte Susan 
Maria Bury, well known in the paths of literature some quarter of a century 
ago, as the authoress and editress of a large number of popular novels and a 
frequent contributor to periodical literatare. She was the younger and only sur- 
viving daughter of John, 5th Dake of Argyll (a Field Marshal in the army), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Gunning, Esq., of Castle Coote, co. Roscom- 
mon, and widow of the 6th Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. She was born on 
the 28th of January, 1775. The deceased lady was twice married ; first, in 
June, 1796, to Colonel John Campbell, of Shawfield, by whom she had issue Lady 
Arthur Lennox, Mrs. W. Russell, and other children; and, secondly, in 1818, to 
the Rev. Edward John Bury, Rector of Titchfield, Hants (only son of Edward 
Bury, Esq., of Taunton, Somerset), who died somewhat suddenly, in May, 
1832, at Ardencaple Castle, N.B., whilst engaged in superintending the plates 
for Lady Charlotte Bury’s work on “‘ The Three Tuscan Sanctuaries.’ By her 
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second husband she had issne an only daughter, Mrs. Lyon. Inher youth, Lady 
Charlotte Bury was remarkable for her personal beauty and great attractions, 
and throughout her long life for the charm of her manners and genial disposi- 
tion. The “ beauty of the honse of Argyll,” she was the early patroness of the 
youthfal genius of Sir Walter Scott, and though it was only late in life that she 
came before the public as an authoress, she was always distinguished by her pas- 
sion for literature, and was accustomed when “ in the pride of rank, in beauty’s 
bloom ”’ to do the honoars of Scotland to the literary celebrities of the day. It was 
at one of her parties that Sir Walter Scott was first introduced to Monk Lewis, and 
made his personal acquaintance. He writes to George Ellis, March 2nd, 1802 :—“I 
am glad you have seen the Marquis of Lorn, whom I have frequently met at the 
house of his charming sister, Lady Charlotte Campbell, whom I am sure you must 
admire as much as I do if you are acquainted with her.” Lady Charlotte intro- 
dueed him to Lady Anne Hamilton, and the poet had thusan opportunity of con- 
firming the good impression made by the perusal of “ Glenfinlas” and “ The Eve 
of St. John.” Soon after being left a widow, the deceased lady was appointed to 
a place in the household of the Princess of Wales. When “ The Diary of the 
Times of George IV.” appeared, it was thought to bear evidence of such intimate 
familiarity with the scenes depicted, as could be attributed only to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell. The work, accordingly, was reviewed with much severity, and the 
authorship of it was charged to her by Lord Brougham in the Edinburgh Review ; 
we are not aware that the charge has ever been formally contradicted. The 
Quarterly Review, too, joined in the condemnation. The consequence was, that 
the book sold rapidly, several editions being disposed of in a few weeks; so true 
is the old saying, “ Nitimur in vetitum,” and so strong is the natural desire to 
learn what should not be told, especially if the actors should happen to be con- 
spicuous for rank and celebrity. Lady Charlotte Bury’s works include a number 
of novels of the Minerva school, many of which enjoyed a large circulation. 
Among them we should enumerate “Al Giorno, or, To the Day,” ‘The 
Devoted,” “The Disinterested and the Ensnared,” “ Family Records, or the Two 
Sisters,” “ Flirtation,’’ “Love,” “ Separation,” ‘Marriage in High Life,” ‘‘ The 
Divorced,” “ Memoirs of a Peeress in the Days of Fox,’ &. | 





W. JAMES, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 4th inst., at Barrock Park, Cumberland, in his 71st year, 
William James, Esq. He was, according to the “County Families,” the 
eldest son of the late William Evans 
James, Esq., of May-place, near Liver- os 
pool, by Elizabeth, daughter of Nicho- 
las Ashton, Esq., of Woolton Hall, and 
was born in 1791. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1813, and proceeded M.A. in 1816. 
Mr. James was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Cumberland, 
for which county he served as High 
Sheriff in 1827. He sat in Parliament 
on the Liberal interest as M.P. for 
Carlisle from 1820 till the passing of 
the Reform Bill, and represented the 
eastern division of the county from 
1836 to 1847, when he retired. By his wife, Frances, daughter of W. C. Rut- 
son, Esq., of Allerton, Lancashire, he had issue two daughters and four sons, 
and is succeeded in his estates by his eldest son, William Edward, late Captain 
in the 34th Foot, who was born in 1816, and married, in 1841, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Hill, Esq., of Ryhope, co. Durham, by whom he has 
William Edward, born in 1842, and other issue. 








SIR G. JACKSON, K.C.H. 


On Thursday, the 2nd inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, after a long illness, aged 
75, Sir George Jackson, K.C.H. The deceased Knight was ason of the late 
Rev. Dr. Jackson, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was born in 
1785; he was educated for the Diplomatic Service, which he entered at the 
usual age, and was Attaché at Berlin in 1802. Rising by gradual steps he became, 
successively, Secretary of the Special Mission in Spain, Secretary of Legation at 
Berlin, and Commissioner at Washington, and held the office of her Majesty’s 
Commissary-General at Sierra Leone, at Rio Janeiro, and, finally, at Loanda, from 
1845 to 1859, when he retired and returned to England. The deceased Knight 
married, first, in 1812, Cordelia, daughter of Christopher Savile, Esq., and 
sister of Albany Savile, Esq., M.P. for Oatlands, Devon; and (having been left 
a widower in 1853), secondly, in 1856, Catharine Hannah, daughter of the late 
Thomas Elliott, Esq., of Wakefield, Yorkshire, who survives him. 





LIEUT.-COL. GLEGG. 


On Sunday, the 28th April, at Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
Lieut.-Col. John Baskervyle Glegg, aged 87. He was, according to Sir B. 
Burke's “ Landed Gentry,” the younger son of the late John Glegg, Esq., of 
Irbie, Cheshire, by Betty, daughter of John Baskervyle Glegg, Esq., of Withing- 
ton and Gayton, and brother of the late Lieut.-Gen. Birkenhead Glegg, of Irbie 
and Backford, who died in 1842. He served for some years in the 49th Foot, in 
which regiment he attained the rank of Captain in 1803, and retired on his rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel after the close of the war. 





MISS BUTLER. 


On Thursday, March 28, at her residence, No. 4, Park-street, Bath, Miss 
Henrietta Butler. She was one of the daughters of the late Sir Thomas Butler, 
Bart., of Garryhundon, near Ballintemple, co. Carlow, sometime M.P. for that 
county, by Dorothea, only daughter of Edward Bayley, Esq., and niece of Sir 
Nicholas Bayley, Bart., of Plas Newydd, Anglesey, father of Henry, lst Earl of 
Uxbridge, and grandfather of the late Marquis of Anglesey. She wasa younger 
rome of Dorothea, wife of Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, Esq., of Turlough Park, 
co. Mayo. 





MISS COPLESTON. 


On Tuesday, March 26, at Sidmouth, aged 86, Miss Frances Copleston. She 
was a daughter of the late Rev. John Bradford Copleston, incumbent and patron 
of the living of Offwell, Devon, and sister of the late Right Rev. Dr. E. Copleston, 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, and subsequently Lord Bishop of Llandaff, who 
cies in 1849. We learn from the “County Families,” that the Coplestons are 

of great antiquity in Dey onshire, and being seated at Copleston, near Crediton, 





——_ 


in that county, ‘when the Conqueror came,’ most probably gave their name t, 
that manor, the word being of Norman or French origin. The name is saiq 
the learned to be derived from Le Cop Stone’’—the covering stone—i, ¢ the 
stone where several parishes meet, as the curious reader will find by referring to 
Prince’s ‘“* Worthies of Devon.” 


HON. MRS. CATHCART. 


On Monday, the 29th April, at Milnegraden, Berwickshire, the residence of he, 
brother-in-law, the Hon. Mrs. A. F. Cathcart. She was the second daughter of 
the late William Foreman Home, of Wedderburn and Billie, co. Berwick, and 
married, in June, 1832, Captain the Hon. Adolphus Frederick Cathcart, of th, 
1st Berwickshire Royal Volunteers, a younger son of the first Earl Cathcart, ang 
brother of the late Hon. Sir George Cathcart, G.C.B., who fell at Inkermann, 








THE HON. MRS. ANNESLEY. 


On Thursday, the 25th ult., at Guernsey, aged 102, the Hon. Mrs. Willian 
Annesley. This lady, who was one of the last survivors of those who were borp 
in the reign of George II., was the only daughter of John Digby, Esq., of Lan. 
destown, co. Kildare. She married, about the year 1780, the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Wm. Annesley, Dean of Down, youngest son of the first Lord Annesle 
(afterwards Viscount Glerawley), but was left a widow in 1817. By her late 
husband she had two sons, Marcus John Annesley, who married in 1803 q 
daughter of F. Smith, Esq., of the Grange, co. Salop; and William, married, jn 
1806, to Miss Reynell. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


John Clarke, Esq., of Beaufoy-terrace, Maida-vale, St. John’s Park, died on 
23rd February last, having made his will on the 9th of October, 1858, appointing 
as his executors Henry Richard Mark, Esq., of Highbury-crescent and the Stock 
Exchange, and James Searle, Esq., of 3, Bartholomew-lane, London, which wag 
proved in the principal registry on the 26th of last month. The personalty was 
sworn under £16,000. This gentleman appears to have led a retired life, and, 
judging from the contents of his will, that he had no near relatives, as the 
bequests, which are numerous, are bestowed upon personal friends, his executors, 
and servants; but the bulk of the property of which he died possessed, he has 
most munificently bequeathed to several of our public charities and other societies, 
Mr. Clarke directs his executors to dispose of his real estate, which, together 
with the personalty, is to create a fund from which they are to pay the various 
bequests contained in the will. There is a very singular peculiarity respecting 
the disposition of the residue of Mr. Clarke’s estate, he having nominated his two 
executors, together with the Governors of four of our prominent public charities, 
residuary legatees. The four public charities thus specifically benefited are, 
Ist., The British and Foreign Bible Society, to which Mr. Clarke bestows £500; 
2nd, the Church Missionary Society, £500; 3rd, the London City Mission, £500; 
4th, the Religious Tract Society, £250; these above sums are directed to be 
immediately paid, exclusive of their share in the residue. The testator bequeaths 
to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum £250, and a like sum to the Bishop for the time 
being of Rupert’s Land, for missions there. To the Scripture Readers and the 
Moravian Missions, £200 to each society ; and to the following hospitals £200 
to each, namely, Charing Cross, St. Mark’s, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, King’s 
College, and the Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road; and a sum of £100 is to be 
expended in local charities in connection with St. Paul’s Chapel, Kilburn, This 
philanthropic gentleman has directed all his bequests to be paid free of legacy 


duty. 


Thomas Higgins Burne, Esq., of Loynton Hall, Staffordshire, died on the 
11th of March last, at his residence, having executed his will on the 14th of 
April, 1860, and appointed his sons, the Rev. Thomas Burne, and Richard 
Higgins Burne, Esq., executors, to whom probate was granted by the London 
Court on the 3rd instant. The personal property was sworn under £12,000. 
This is the will of a very highly respectable country gentleman, who appears to 
have resided on his landed property during the whole period of life usually allotted 
to man, Mr. Burne having attained to the age of seventy. The testator possessed 
a very large property in estates, and it is a singular circumstance that on the very 
year of his birth he became entitled by succession to considerable landed pro- 
perty; this, together with other means, was still further augmented by his suc- 
ceeding, in 1823, to the Loynton property. Mr. Burne had a numerous family, 
amongst whom he has bequeathed all his disposable property. To his sons he has 
left certain estates, evidently of very considerable value, and to each of his eight 
daughters an eighth share in the produce of the sale of certain other estates which 
he has directed his executors to dispose of. Mr. Burne also possessed some pro- 
perty in mines and quarries. 











Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan McPherson, of Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, died at Boulogne on the 6th of February last, having made his will bearing 
date the 20th August, 1857, which was proved in London on the 27th ult. by the 
three executors therein appointed, viz.: Mrs. Jessie McPherson, the relict ; George 
Gordon McPherson, Esq., of Queen-gardens, Bayswater, the brother ; and Berkeley 
Augustus McPherson, Esq., the nephew. This gentleman was an officer in that 
gallant and highly-distinguished regiment, the 42nd, from which he passed to the 
27th Foot, being Lieutenant-Colonel of that regiment at the period of his decease. 
Colonel Duncan McPherson had retired from active service some years since, and 
appears to have sojourned at various places, and lastly at Boulogne, whither he 
was induced to domicile himself for the purpose of the education of his two 
daughters. The gallant colonel has bequeathed his property, both real and per- 
sonal, in trust, to his relict for life, to whom also he gives an immediate legacy ot 
£200. Should the testator’s two daughters marry, one-fourth of the property 
devolves upon each, and they will take the principal, on the decease of their mother, 
share and share alike. There are no other bequests contained in the will. 





The Right Hon. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, who died at his seat, 
Bartrams, Hampstead, Middlesex, on the 15th of last month, aged 71, made his 
will in 1845, to which are added three codicils, the first executed in 1847, and the 


' second and third in 1849. Probate was granted, on the 2nd instant, by the Lon- 


don court, to the executors, Sir David Dundas, Bart., F.R.S., Edin., Captaim 
Frederick Paget, Coldstream Guards, and Captain George John Whyte Melville, 
Coldstream Guards, the nephew. The personalty was sworn under £200,000. 
This family is of great antiquity, being descended from the regal dynasty of the 
Plantagenets. Lord Osborne was the third and last surviving son of the fifth 
Duke of Leeds. There is a singular and interesting circumstance attached to 
this family : their ancestor, Sir Edward Osborne, Knt., who served the office of 


Lord Mayor of London in the year 1582, when a young man saved the life of the 
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on London-bridge, and this lady subsequently became the wife of Sir Edward 
Qaborne, who thus so gallantly rescued her from a watery grave. Lord Osborne, 
the testator, died a bachelor, possessed of a handsome fortune, and which he has 
bequeathed, with the exception of some legacies and annuities, to his brother, 
Lord Godolphin. This latter nobleman succeeds to the Irish estates which the 
stator enjoyed during his life-time. Directions are given to his executors to 
apply £100,000 for the payment of these legacies and annuities, and to pay over 
all arrears of rent to the testator’s brother, Lord Godolphin. The sum of £500 
js given to each of his lordship’s executors. .The plate, which bears the coronet 
and crest of the Earl of Beaulieu, is also bequeathed to Lord Godolphin; and 
after the payment of all these various bequests, his lordship takes the residue of 
the entire estate. It is gratifying to observe that Lord Osborne has most kindly 
considered his domestic servants by leaving to some of them legacies, and to 
others annuities. 


te 





John Mills Fountaine, Esq., of Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, died at his 
residence on the 6th of March last, having executed his will on the 14th of May, 
1852, appointing his relict sole executrix, who administered thereto in the London 
Court, and Probate granted on the 26th ult., the personalty being sworn under 
£20,000. This gentleman appears to have been of a highly respectable rank in 
life ; he does not seem to have been of any profession or occupation of any kind, 
but to have passed his life in ease and tranquillity. Mr. Fountaine has left all 
his property and estates, both real and personal, to his relict, using terms expres- 
sive of great affection in the bestowal of this bequest to her. The will was 
attested by J. James, Solicitor, 13, Suffolk-street, and James Judd, his clerk. 





Thomas Flower Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., Q.C., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle 
Temple, and who died at his residence, Bedford-place, Russell-square, on the 5th 
of April last, having made his will so far back as 1839, wherein he appointed 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esq., afterwards Lord Macaulay (since deceased), 
and George Henry Ellis, Esq., the testator’s brother, executors. Probate thereof 
was granted by the London Court on the 4th instant. Mr. Ellis was a member of 
the legal profession, and held the appointment of Attorney-General of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Recorder of Leeds, and Queen’s Counsel in the county Palatine. 
Mr. Ellis was well known to the profession, having contributed, with others, some 
valuable legal reports, and was also considered a practitioner of considerable 
talent. The testator has bequeathed all his property, with the exception of a few 
minor legacies, in trust for the benefit of his children. These legacies consist 
principally of choice books, which he has distributed amongst some of his friends, 
the remainder of the will being confined to directions to the trustees and guardians 
of his children. We must not omit to mention that the testator contributed to 
our general literature by presenting to the public the admirable essays, reviews, 
poems, &c., of the late Lord Macaulay, whose brilliant talents as an author have 
been so recently eclipsed by death. 








Aebietus of Books, 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT GREENE AND 
GEORGE PEELE.* 


WueEn Charles Lamb was released from his desk at the India House, and could 
boast of being “retired lcisure,” he applied some of his late-earned ease to 
reading up the old dramatists in the British Museum, and making selections from 
them for Hone’s “ Day Book.” The task was congenial to him; and we fully 
sympathize with the delight he expresses when, in the almost-forgotten works of 
a great era, he came upon the footsteps of poets who had gleaned in that field 
before him. Shakespeare, he notes, had made judicious use of his predecessors, 
sometimes culling, and generally improving, their beauties ; often quietly laughing 
at their extravagances, and compelling future ages to laugh with him. It was 
with a sensation of surprise that Lamb discovered the bombastic phrases of 
Ancient Pistol in pre-existing dramas, but woven by that worthy into his conver- 
sation, much as Dick Swiveller interlards his talk with the snatches of song, 
caught up among the “glorious Apollos.” It was another proof that Shakes- 
peare must have been an industrious and appreciating reader. And what he 
read, in the words of his own Autolycus, “ to his good use he remembered.” But 
the selections of Lamb were but provoking fragments ; unconnected pearls fished 
from a deep sea, of which his research by no means exhausted the riches. Since 
his time, enterprising publishers, assisted by learned and minute commentators, 
have explored this mine more thoroughly, and given to the world, not selections 
and scenes merely, but the works themselves. ‘“ First folios’’ and searce copies 
have been deprived of their rarity, and made accessible to those who, though 
loving old books, have not ducal incomes wherewith to indulge the passion. 

The benison of all readers be upon the first adventurers in this path of speeu- 
lation! And a threefold blessing on those of a later date, who have gone a step 
further, and printed the works of the first founders of a great literature, in a 
form positively—not comparatively—cheap ; with notes, corrections, and emen- 
dations innumerable, smoothing the rough, and clearing the obscure, by incredi- 
ble labour. Such a work is this reprint of the Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Peele and Greene, with memoirs and notes by the Rey. Alexander Dyce. But we 
do the learned commentator injustice, in calling it a reprint; it is mueh more. 
His original editions of these two morning stats of the English drama appeared 
in 1828 and 1881; they are now combined in one volume, with “ important 
alterations and additions.” 

On the memoirs of the writers we need not dwell; of the lives of these men, 
the details that are known are few; but the impression made by the career of 
beth is mournful. 
pens, and have left these volames behind. Much of what.they wrote has perished; 
of Peele’s dramatic pieces, not more than half now exist. In the infancy of the 
drama, a play was the property of the “company,” that bought it of the 
author, as much so as any other accessory of the stage. And the authors did not 
consider these pieces as their “ works;”’ that term was applied to ‘‘ poems,” on 
which they evidently bestowed more labour. For a poet of confirmed reputation 
write for the stage was then considered a descent, and, to some degree, a 
uscredit ; a waste of powers given for better purpose. 

Greene speaks with contempt of the “ players,’ and considered what he did 
for them as an ill-requited slavery. But, we suspect, their payment was ready, 
and more at command than the munificence of noble patrons. Through these 
exacting players, the public paid for what pleased it, and the money came in, on 
by, The Dramatie and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George Peele; with Memoirs of 
the Authors, and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. 





daughter and heiress of Sir William Hewitt, who fell from the window of a house 


They did not quite waste their talents, for they lived by their | 


| 








a fair commercial principle. On the other hand, the wild life of indulgence, led 
by both these writers, compelled them to work for those who paid most and paid 
quickest,—and these were not the publishers of books. Rougher work sufficed 
for the actors; thus we find a great contrast between the “poems” of these 
dramatists and their plays. The last are often as boldly and carelessly dashed 
in as scene-painting, while their lyrical and pastoral pieces have all the high 
finish of miniatures. In the last, the hand of the poetic artist can be seen; in 
the plays it is too often absent ; it is impossible to believe that the same writer could 
not have done better had he chosen, for an audience, when he could command 
what is almost perfection, in what he addressed to the reader. 

Shakspeare’s early fame was made by his poems; but when he “took to the 
stage,” he, unlike his predecessors, did so thoroughly, and brought his full artistic 
powers to bear on his dramas; they are consequently as superior to those of an 
older date, as a Greek statue is to the rude carving of an African idol. Yet he 
seems to have thought that once acted, and having drawn the public during their 
“run,” they had served their purpose; most of them were not published till 
after his death. The first “collected edition” was printed by two grateful 
players, and thus rescued from the oblivion that has devoured so many of the 
plays of Peele and Greene, and others. 

The fact seems to be that a “ poet” was supposed to have descended from his 
true position, and to have abased himself for gain, if he devoted his poetic faculty 
to the theatre, which the literary mind of the time could not quite separate from 
its near neighbour, the Bear Garden. Should we not even now hear, with some- 
thing like regret, that Tennyson could give us no more “ Idylls of the King,” 
because he had assumed the editorship of a newspaper? We should regard his 
genius as rather running to waste in that channel. Such, we think, was nearly 
the feeling of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, when he abandoned Sonnets and 
poetry of the “ Venus and Adonis” type, to give his wonderful dramas to the 
stage. Most fortunate is it for the world that he did so. Shakespeare, among 
his other rare qualities, had great common sense, which is almost rarer than 
genius, and he adopted the vocation of dramatic author and manager, in the 
spirit of a man of business; he meant to make it “ pay,” and did so. He dieda 
substantial citizen, in his own house at Stratford. Far different was the fate of 
the poets who preceded him, who touched the drama, but never seemed to give 
all their powers to it. Greene ended his days in utter destitution, nursed on his 
death-bed by the charity of a poor “ shoemaker’s wife,” in a hovel “ near Dow- 
gate;” of the death of Peele, neither the place nur date is known! But both had 
passed away before 1598; Shakespeare only survived them eighteen or twenty 
years, and during the last six of this period he had ceased to write. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between him and his predecessors is not so great in time, as 
in genius and real artistic power. 

By no possible changes or emendations could one of Greene’s or Peele’s plays be 
adapted to the modern stage. They had not worked themselves free from the 
traditions of the old moralities and sacred dramas. They did not shrink from 
taking Scripture subjects, as in “ David and Bathsheba,” and ‘‘ The Looking- 
glass for London ;” the scene of the last is laid in Nineveh, with the prophet Jonas 
as the denouncer of its sins, that are illustrated by the rude action of the play, 
and in which London is constantly exhorted to behold its own enormities, and 
amend lest it should provoke the Divine judgment. The incongruities are start- 
ling; but what appears to us irreverent was not intended to be so; and the sim- 
plicity with which scenes of London tavern life are transferred to Nineveh, and 
mixed up with the ministration of the prophets and angels of Scripture, is very 
striking. No incongruity was too great, if a moral lesson could be drawn from 
it. Shakespeare, with a deeper feeling, avoided such subjects, as unfit for the 
stage, and in this respect, as in many others, is modern in spirit. As works of 
art—judged by later standards—nothing can be said in praise of the dramas 
of Peele and Greene. Sometimes they contain scenes vigorously drawn, and 
isolated passages of singular beauty. But all is unequal, a jumble of grandeur 
and absurdity. The tragedy is mere slaughter, relieved by buffoonery of the 
coarsest kind. And the student must be prepared to encounter much that is 
portentously dull; the whole play, for instance, of “Sir Clyomon and Sir 
Clamydes,” which, we confess, it is nearly impossible to read. 

With all their faults, however, these works will always be interesting. 
Embedded in a mass of rubbish, we find some beautiful lyric that has lived 
in music down to our own times, and of which few could tell the original place. 
It is interesting, too, to note where Shakspeare and Milton have gleaned in these 
neglected fields. But as we cannot extend these remarks to an essay, we will 
give a quotation that escaped the eye of Lamb, and which might well have been 
included in his extracts. It is from Greene’s tragedy of “ James 1V.’’—a scene 
in which a Lawyer, a Merchant, and a Divine discourse of the abuses of the age, 
each accusing the profession of the other as a main cause of the evils in the 
State. Of course it has nothing whatever to do with the business of the plot, a 
point on which the early dramatists were sublimely indifferent ; but taken as a 
piece of satire interpolated in a play, it has considerable merit, and is a good 
specimen of Greene’s versification. The lawyer opens the conference thus :— 

‘* My friends, what think you of this present state ? 
Were ever seen such changes in a time ? 
The manners and the fashions of this age, 
Are like the ermine’s skin, so full of spots, 


As sooner may the Moor be washed white, 
Than these corruptions banished from the realm,” 


The Merchant asks what the Lawyer sees amiss in the State; very much, 
apparently ; though he touches lightly on the grievance of the time, that must 
have most sorely vexed a lawyer's soul, the overriding of all law by arbitrary 
power ; this is what the Lawyer sees ‘ amiss :’’— 


‘* A wresting power that makes a nose of wax, 
Of pinoesene A law; a damn’d and subtle shift, 
In all degrees to climb by others loss, 
An eager thirst of poet forgetting truth ; 
Might I ascend into the highest states, 
And by descent discover every crime, 
My friends, I should lament and you would grieve, 
To see the hapless ruin of this realm ! "’ 


But the Divine comes down upon the Lawyer with considerable force, and 
turns the tables upon him with a tu quoque. You, the Lawyer, are no better, or 
rather something worse than those you arraign; and he then proceeds to lecture 
the man of parchments, and, as we may say, gives it him home, on the sins of 
his profession. Thus speaks the Divine :— 


** Oh, Lawyer, thou hast curious eyes to pry, 
Into the secret maims of their estate ; 
But if thy veil of error were unmasked, 
Thyself should see your sect do maim her most. 
Are you not those who should maintain the peace, 
Yet only are the patrons of our strife ? 
If your profession have his ground and spring 
First from the laws of God, then country’s right, 
Not any ways inverting Nature's power ; 
Why thrive you by contentions? Why devise you 
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Clauses and subtle reasons to except ? 
Our state was first, before you grew so great, 
A lantern to the world for unity ; 
Now they that are befriended, and are rich, 
press the poor ; come Homer without coin, 
eis not heard. What shall we term this drifi ? 
To say the poor man’s cause is and just, 
A nd yet the rich man gains the best in law. 
od * 


Mark what these dealings lately here have wrought ; 

The crafty men have purc great men’s land ; 

oy poll, they pinsh, their tenants are undone ; 
these complain, by you they are undone ; 

You fleece them mr tte coin; their children beg, 

And many want, becanse you may be rich. 

This scar is mighty, Master Lawyer, 

Now war hath gotten head within this land; , 

Mark but the guise, The poor man that is wrong’d, 

Is ready to rebel; he spoils, he pills ; 

We need no foes to forage that we have, 

The law, they say, in peace consumed us, 

And now in war, we will consume the law. 

Look to this mischief, lawyers; conscience knows, 

Yon live amiss ; amend it.” 


Passing that capital touch,— 
** Come Homer without coin, 
He is not heard,” 

intimating that the most eloquent statement of a case would avail nothing with- 
out a fee-—and onr old judges, it should be remembered, took fees as well as the 
advocates,—there is a point in the above passage well worth noting. The rise 
of new men on the ruin or decay of the fortunes of the * old nobilitie,’” was 
witnessed by what are now called “ the masses,” with aversion and dislike. The 
movement of wealthy commoners upwards, by purchase, into the ranks of the 
aristocracy, began with the Crusades, but proceeded more rapidly durmg and after 
the “ war of the roses,”’ that long contest of the houses of York and Lancaster by 
which the feudal power of the peerage was so crippled that it never made head 
against crown or people afterwards. The creation of “ new nobles” by 
Edward IV. was the great popular grievance of his reign.! The people hated 
the “new men,’ not altogether from a sentimental attachment to the ancient 
names and families, though that had strong influence, but for reasons that 
touched the Commons much nearer. The men who’ tose, as may be assumed 
from the very fact of their rising, were an active, stirring race, with a keen eye 
to their own interests ; and they were free from those traditional ties and usages, 
customs that had gained the force of laws, which influenced the old lords of the 
soil, and gave their tenants an easy time under them. It wonld have been a 
scandalous, undignified, and “chandlery”’ proceeding if a “real old” earl or 
baron had raised a tenant’s rent. The same sums were paid for generations, and 
the balance of obligation on the tenunt’s side was made up by fighting for the 
carl or baron, whenever they indulged in a little rebellion, that generally ended 
in the loss of their heads and estates together. Then came the opportunity of 
the “new men,’ who bought the forfeited lands; and the hard times for the 
tenantry. Rents were raised! The new proprietor had no class prejudices, no 
traditions, no family ‘‘ customs ”’ to induce him to take less than the value of his 
land in rent. Consequently the parvenu was hated; and no trait of the times 
is more marked by the old chroniclers and dramatists than the popular complaints 
of the oppressions and exactions of the “new race,” of which Massinger has | 
exaggerated the type in his Sir Giles Overreach ; who defies the contempt of the | 
community, and speaks of the eternal “ feud’’ between his class and the “ true 
gentry.” 





Lord John Manners was anticipated by three centuries in his lament for. the 
decay of the “ old nobility.” But unless the material reasons for the popular | 
fecling are borne in mind, it would appear that our carly dramatists wrote exclu- | 
sively for an audience of aristocrats, while in reality the tirades against the | 
“‘ ovafty ’’ upstarts who “ purchased great men’s lands,” were the expression of a | 
general and popular feeling, and no doubt brought the house down, in hearty 
bursts of applause. But under what necessity did the “ great men ” sell the 
lands, that the “ crafty ’’ new race were ready to buy ? That is the other side of | 
the social question, and it is skilfally adduced by the Lawyer, in answer to the | 
accusations of the Divine. In fact, the man of law is more philosophical than | 
most of his profession, and in advance of his age. He contends that change is a 
benefit to society, and without it there would be no world, but a “ chaos made of 
quiet.’ This is his plea for mutation : 


‘Good Lord! That these divines should see so far, 
In others faults, without amending theirs ! 
Sir, sir, the genera) defaults in state 
(If you would read before you did correct), 
Are by a hidden working from above, 
By their successive changes still remov'd. 
Were not the law by contraries maintain’d, 
How could the truth from falsehood be diseern'd ? 
Did we not taste the bitterness of war, 
How could we know the sweet effects of peace P 
Did we not feel the nipping winter frosts, 
Hlow should we know the sweetness of the spring ? 
Should all things still remain in one estate, 
Should not in greatest arts some scars be found ? 
Were all upright, nor chang'd,—what world were this ? 
A chaos made of quiet, yet no world, 
Because the parts thereof did still accord ; 
This matter craves 4 variance, not a speech.” 


Passing then from generals to particulars, he retorts on the Divine some of the 
besetting professional vices of the clergy :— 
** But, Sir Divine, to you; look on your maims, 
Divisions, sects, your simonies, and bribes, 


Your cloaking with the great, for fear to fall, 
You shall perceive you are the cause of all. 
. * . 7 * * 


Did prinee and peer, the lawyer and the least, 
Know what were sin, without a partial gloss, 
We'd need no long discoursing then of crimes, 
For each would mend, advised by holy men. 
Thus | but slightly shadow out your sins; 

But if they were depainted out for life, 

Alas! we both had wounds enough to heal!’’ 


Which is a very reasonable conclusion! But the reproach of “ divisions, sects, 
your simonies, and bribes,’’ made to the clergy of the time of Elizabeth, has not 
quite lost its sting in the days of Victoria. Have we not the conflict of High 
Church and Low, with the “‘ Essays and Reviews” throwing both into consterna- 
tion ; and episcopal nepotism, and the scandal of the sale of Church livings to the 
highest bidder? But these topics have passed out of the domain of the drama 
ito that of journalism ; we doubt if the modern censorship of the stage would 
permit the free speaking on social and political questions that abounds in the | 
plays written in the age of the Tudors and Stuarts. Language like that we are 

quoting would now frighten the Lord Chamberlain out of his courtly senses, and 

the author would have to expunge it, or his play would be forbidden! One of the | 





— 
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most glaring of modern absurdities is the fact that any kind of comment 


8 


certain abuses may be thrown into type, and read t the land ; but 
must not be trusted to the human voice on the stage, which is thus driven into 


triviality, or, worse still, into what is merely sensual! But we are digressing int, 
a very wide subject, and must return to the ruder and freer time of the dialogue 
before us. The Merchant interposes between the recriminations of the two pro. 
fessions ; but, as will be seen, does not gain much by it :— 


** None of you both, I see, but are in fault ; 
Thus simple men, as I, do swallow flies ! 
This grave divine can tell us what to do; 
But we may wa A ‘ Physician, mend thyself!” 
This lawyer hath a — wit to ; 

But all are words ; I see no deed of worth!”’ 


The lawyer who had admonished the priest was not the person to pass over the 
insinuation of the man of ledgers, who is thus roundly addressed :— 


** Good merchant, your finger on your moutb ; 
Be not a blab, for fear you bite yourself! 
What should I term your state, but even the way 
To every ruin in this common weal ? 
You bring us in the means of all excess, 
You rate it, and retail it as you please; 
You swear, forswear, and all to.com wealth ; 
Your money is your god, your hoard, your heaven ! 
You are the groundwork of contention. 
First, heedless youth by you is overreach’d ; 
‘We are corrupted by your many crowns ; 
The gentlemen, whose titles you have bought, 
Lose all their fathers’ toil within a day, 
Whilst Hob, your son, and Sib, your nut-brown child, 
Are gentlefolks, and gentles are beguiled ” 


We must conclude, but “not for lack of matter,” by heartily recommending 
this edition of two of the founders of the English drama. The volume isa mine of 
poetic wealth, that may be gathered by those who are not discouraged by the 
mass of dross that often surrounds it. The text is fully and carefully annotated ; and 
the memoirs contain, probably, all that will ever be known of these twin “ dwellers 
on the threshold”’ of what became a rich and stately temple. 








FRAMLEY PARSONAGE.* 


Too many hundreds have read this beautiful novel, as it appeared monthly in 
The Cornhill, for it to be necessary to give any account of it as a story. Every 
one who reads, novels at all. is familiar with the little brown Lucy, and how she 
won the golden prize at last, and chiefly by seeming not to care for it; with Mark 
Robarts, soft, easy, pleasure-loving ; and dear J’amny, all that a pretty young 
wife and mother sheuld be; with Lady Lufton, despotic and benevolent, narrow 
and generous, proud and Christian-hearted; with Mr. Sowerby, eaten up by 
creditors and the great Duke ; with Griselda Grantly, that matchless marchioness, 
whose last bridal thought was of the moire antique, and who gave to dress what 
others would give to passion or te pleasure, or to heaven. We know all the 
characters in the book as well as if we had been introduced to them at Miss Dun. 
stable’s grand party, had sat with them in Lady Lufton’s state drawing-room, or 
had driven over to Barchester in the little basket-phaeton, or to Hogglestock, or 
to Plumstead ; as if we had eaten at their boards and drunk from ont their cellars; 


| for Mr. Trollope has the art to incise all that he writes, and to cut, as if in granite, 


the very weakest of his lines: There is not a character in this story about the 
tracing of which is any blur or raggedness; all is cleanly drawn, sharply cut, 
definitely cleared; and we have made so many more actual friends and acquaint. 
ances in every person of the tale. Perhaps this exceeding definiteness and sharp- 
ness of delineation is Mr. Trollope’s best quality as a mere workman: Whena 
writer is able to make his characters live and breathe and move before us— 
when he lifts them out of mere names and endues them with personality—he has 
done the greatest thing that lies before him in that direction. After this may 


_ come the questions of the moral purpose of a book, and whether the characters 


are good or bad, noble, elevating, debased, or encouraging; and whether it is 
“vight’’ pr not for a person to describe the unlovelier natures met with in the 


| world ; or whether a novel ought not rather to be an epic sermon, with every sign- 


post pointing towards virtue. On the last ground ranges a mighty army of 
friends and foes, set face to face. Some there are who vehemently disclaim an 
author’s moral right to the portraiture of such personages as lead us to the contem- 
plation of what is low and unworthy in humanity; others, who say that fiction 
ought to be a faithful transcript of fact, and that the fact being that human 
nature is divided into three portions—the good, the bad, and the indifferent, it is 
only fair in morals, and true in art, for a novelist to give us what he sees, and to 
be no more squeamish than nature and society. It seems to us that both sides 
are right. There is a moral teaching proper for the young, and there ought to be 
a special literature specially provided for them. It is not needed, nor is it good 
or wholesome, to indoctrinate the unformed mind with such views as come only 
after experience, and as the result of eating the bitter fruit of knowledge ; it 18 
not needed, nor is it good, to unmask to them hidden villanies of which they have 
no thought; to point out to them the sores which they cannot heal—the pitfalls 
which they cannot mend, and are not wanting to be told how to avoid. With the 
young certainly let the literature of fiction be simple, pure, ideal, and idyllic. The 
age for buttercups and daisies is hardly past; let the moral atmosphere be still 
redolent of the youthful virtues, and sweet, and bright, and beautiful, with all 
youthful illusions. But are there to be no books in the man’s library which 
the young daughters may not read ? Must the mature and masculine mind be 
provided only with snch mental food as shall suit the immature and the feminine? 
This would be as unjust to the one as general participation would be injurious 
to the other. The solution lies in the avowed ascription of certain classes of 
literature to certain classes of mind. But masculinity of mental food need not 
necessarily include coarseness. Take “ Framley Parsonage” as an illustration. 
Here is a man’s book, written by a man ina thoroughly masculine spirit and 
with every adjunct and cireumstance méle, as the French say, to the back bone. 
But was ever a book less tainted with aught that even young boys and girls 
are better without ?—was there ever a purer tone or a more perfect freedom 
from all that even prudery might object to, and moral pedantry deem 1? 
lax? We regard this work of Mr. Trollope as matchless in its way, being 8° 
perfectly pure and yet so manly, such fitting food for men, but with no odour 
and no savour that shall hurt the tenderest maiden. Perhaps one cause ¥; 
the highly “respectable ’’ station of his personages, and the fine flavour hanging 
even yet, in these degenerate Broad Chureh days, round the old High Church 
orthodox cathedral dignitaries, who rather patronize religion than live on it, and 
who are gentlemen before they are priests. One feels in eminently good society 
with Mr. Trollope. Not in the flashy, fashionable society of May Fair, with ruined 
gamesters and ruddled dowagers, but your steady, safe-going, port-wine, and 
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county-family society, specially dear to the English nation at large, and giving a 
certain feeling of ‘ safeness”’ to the pages wherein they are depicted. There is 
more in this than would seem at first sight, for does it not express the gentle 
preeding and innate purity of a writer when he can thus impress upon even his 
w 
aah other hands, would have been an offensive blackguard ; with Mr. Trollope 
he is a gentleman, with whom one would not certainly desire to entertain any 
strict relations, but who is not offensive, and never a blackguard, even when at 
is worst. 
MWe have come, then, to two distinct characteristics of our author, vividness 
and lifé-likeness of portraiture, and a woman’s purity blending with the full-grown 
strength of a man. 50 %,90 fraub 3 ; 

There is yet another, but this time it is a negative—yet a negative which has 
all the force and effect of a positive; he has no cant. No cant of morality, no 
cant of cynicism, no cant of sentimentality, no cant of fastness and forced humour 
and distorted fun,—but all is clear, simple, natural—the unaffected flow of a clever 
man’s best talk, with nothing laboured or unnatural to break that easy flow. 
When the whole of our social and moral life is overlaid with cant, this quality of 
unaffected naturalness comes with tenfold beauty before us. It is as healthful as 
a breath of fresh air passing through a heated chamber; as pleasant as the 
glimpse of green fields, and the quiet woods beyond, seen from the windows of a 
city house ; it is part ofthe manliness we have been speaking of, for no real man 
was ever yet affected, affectation being a sign and warranty of something 
effeminate and weakly and sought to be concealed. The strong man, as a rule, 
does not affect distortions’; and the writer, who has a wholesome soul and 

werful convictions, does not condescend to cant as one of his arts of persuasion. 

On the contrary, is not cant incessant self-persuasion,—the bolstering up of weak- 
ness by the affectation of a conviction which yet is so poor and unrooted that it 
needs to be perpetually fostered by words and assertions to keep its hold at all ? 
Let the reader think over some of the more prominent writers of the present 
day, and let him ask himself whether the one actually believes and lives in the 
conviction of the infinite baseness of all mankind, according to his words—if an- 
other is thoroughly convinced of the nobility to be found in the back slums of 
cities—if a third has any misgivings as to the theory that all the power, and 
strength, and soul, and conscience of this great nation have sunk down to the 
people, leaving the upper classes as dry as the sand through which the living 
water has long since filtered ;—and asking this, he must answer in his own con- 
science that half of what these popular authors write is in its essence cant: that 
is, it is a theory which has no vital hold upon themselves, and which they put 
forward with all the insistance of the non-convinced who seek to reassure them- 
selves and proselytize their readers. Mr. Trollope has no special theory to 
enforce. He cares to paint the world as he sees it—weaknesses, virtues, short- 
comings, villanies—just as they flash across the mirror. He does not go out of 
his way to pick up melodrama with streaming hair and blood across her brow ; 
he does not go to mad-houses for his portraits, nor to criminal prisons for his 
heroes, nor to the scarce less painful drawing-rooms of the lower members of the 
Upper Ten Thousand for his cabinet pictures; he gives us English society 
exactly as it is among the ordinary virtuous and failing, and contents himself with 
delineating the everyday men and women, who move about the world without 
special notice or éclat. This is very delightful, and singularly refreshing. 
Mr. Trollope has not the qualities of some of our ablest writers. He has not the 
intense humour, nor the sweetness and pathetic tenderness of Dickens; he has 
not Thackeray’s inimitable irony; he has not George Eliot’s breadth and bold- 
ness; nor Kingsley’s earnest genius; but he has his own special qualities of 
strength and soundness, which make him as charming a companion as any 
novelist extant. He will never write of Sam Weller, never draw the angel face 
of Little Nell; he has not known Dora, nor Tom Pinch, nor Pecksniff; he has 
not curtseyed to Becky Sharpe, nor shaken his head at naughty Hetty; but he 
has made intimate acquaintance with a great number of dear delightful people, 
chiefly in old cathedral towns ; and while his backgrounds are essentially common- 
place, his puzzle-pieces fit to a nicety. Is it small praise to say of a man that he 
is thoroughly harmonious throughout, and knows the laws of exact proportion ? 
We think not, seeing how much of admirable there is in life ruined for want of 
those qualities. 

The clever son of a clever mother, Mr. Trollope has now got his foot fairly in 
the stirrup. He has come to his full manhood before he has come to his full 
fame, and the fame is all the riper and richer and swecter-flavoured for the 
maturity of the nature. If there is something singularly beautiful in the dazzling 
and erratic shine of youthful genins, there is something solid and strong and 
substantive in the firmer holding of a man: You are less enthusiastic, but more 
reliant ; less given to flattery, but harbouring more respect; you lavish caresses, 
and pretty gifts, and tender hopes, and all the sweet prophecies of love upon the 
one—the other you grasp straitly by the hand, as brother with brother, keeping 
him by your side, friend and equal with your own life. Let other writers claim 
their own special characteristics, and wear their own special crowns; but let 





Mr. TrolHope engrave on his the words health and manliness, as the two qualities | 
best expressing his intellectual condition. ‘ Framiey Parsonage” is about the | 


most healthy and most masculine book that has been published in these later 


times, which, to our thinking, is the highest term of praise to be awarded any | 
| and is constantly appealed to whenever, as for instance, in the recent case 
| of Anderson, the fugitive slave, positive law or precedent has not provided a 


work whatever. 








PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE.* 


Ir is searcely possible to read the eloquent, though impartial tribute, which 
Mrs. Austin has.rendered to the memory of her late husband, without feeling that 
in him England has lost une of her great and good men. Asa man of science, 
indeed, this work is alone sufficient to mark him as one of our most accurate and 
original thinkers in the science of jurisprudence. Mr. Austin belonged to that 
class of men who are known and valued less by their contemporaries than by pos- 
terity. He cared not for popular applause, and loved above all things truth and 
Justice. Looking with scorn upon the meretricious rhetoric of superficial orators, 
he was indefatigable in exposing the hackneyed phrases and illogical generalities 
of superficial writers. No wonder that such a man should have felt indignant at 
the blind optimism and shallow commonplaces of Blackstone, and should have 
penned the following severe, yet scarcely too severe passage—a passage strikingly 
characteristic of his contempt for all the trickery and prejudices with which simple 
truth and patient science have so often to contend. 

- Neither in the general conception,” he says of Blackstone, * nor in the detail of his hook, is 
there a single particle of original and discriminating thought. He had read somewhat (though 
far less than is commonly believed); but he had swallowed the matter of his reading without 
choice and without rumination. He owed the popularity of his book to a paltry but effectual 
artifice, and to a poor superficial merit. He truckled to the sinister interests, and to the mis- 
chievous prejudices of power, and he flattered the overweening conceit of their national or 
peculiar institutions, which then was devoutly entertained by the body of the English people, 


‘ Ms Frovince of Jurisprudence Determined. By the late John Austin, E-q. London: Parker, 
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orthy characters the unmistakeable stamp of “ gentleman?” Mr. Sowerby, | 








though now it is happily vanishing before the advancement of reason. And to this paltry but 
effectual artifice he added the allarement of a style which is fitted to tickle the ear, though it 
never or rarely satisfies a severe and masculine taste. For that rhetorical and prattling manner 
of his is not the manner which suited the matter in hand. It is not the manner of those classical 
Roman jurists, who are always models of hes Prwere re though their meaning be never so faulty. 
It differs from their unaffected, yet apt nervous style, as the tawdry and flimsy dress of a 
milliner’s doll from the graceful and imposing nakedness of a Grecian statue.” 

The science to which Mr. Austin principally, though by no means exclusively, 
devoted his intellectual energies, was one which is but gradually beginning to be 
appreciated in this country. It is only since the writings of Bentham have been 
studied, that Englishmen have begun to ask themselves whether Blackstone is to 
be completely trusted in his fulsome praises of our legal system, and blindly fol- 
lowed in his classifications, definitions, and historical explanations, while it is 
only within the last few years that Roman law and general jurisprudence have 
come to be considered proper branches of a lawyer’s education. 

To further the study of the science of jurisprudence, accurately to define and 
firmly to establish its fundamental principles, was one of the main efforts and 
objects of Mr. Austin’s life. In the year 1828 he delivered at University College 
a course of lectures on Jurisprudence, the first six of which were afterwards pub- 
lished ; and the volume having been for several years entirely out of print, it has 
been re-edited by Mrs. Austin with scarcely any alteration but the addition of 
some notes, which her husband had himself intended to embody in a future 
edition. 

The author had at the outset, with his usual thoroughness and conscientioue- 
ness, mapped out the whole course of his lectures so as to give his audi nce a 
bird’s eye view of the vast and intricate subject of which he proposed to treat. 
He commences this introductory outline by explaining what the term General 
Jurisprudence or the philosophy of positive law is intended to express, “ It is not, 
he says, concerned directly with the science of legislation ; it is concerned directly 
with principles and distinctions which are common to various systems of parti- 
cular and positive law, and which each of those various systems inevitably in- 
volves, let it be worthy of praise or blame, or let it accord or not with an assumed 
measure or test. It is concerned with law as it necessarily is, rather than with 
law as it ought to be; with law as it must be, be it good or bad, rather than with 
law as it must be if it be good.’ This statement must not, however, be interpreted 
literally, it must be taken to mean that all systems of jurisprudence which belong 
to civilised nations have principles, rules, and fundamental conceptions in com- 
mon, and that to discover, define, and classify them is the object of General 
Jurisprudence. If we did not confine our views to the legal systems which belong 
to civilized nations, and were to take nothing into account but what is common to 
the most ancient, the Roman, and the modern systems, we should in fact find a most 
barren and unprofitable field for analysis of positive law, however rich it might be 
for the purposes of historical disquisition. For those archaic systems which prevailed 
in the infancy of human progress contained, as Mr. Maine has shown in his 
admirable work on ancient law, but very few of those elementary jural concep- 
tions, to which the principal branches of positive law owe their present existence. 
That we have rightly interpreted Mr. Austin’s meaning is also apparent, from the 
contents of the outline itself. Indeed the accurate divisions and subdivisions of 
Roman and English law which are there to be found, and the originality of thought 
which enabled the author, without disturbing the logical arrangement of his sub- 
ject, to treat of judge-made law, codification, and many other most interesting 
matters, make us look forward impatiently to the remaining lectures, which 
Mrs. Austin has undertaken to publish. 

The great question which is intended to be answered in this work is, “ What 
is positive law?” And first, what isalaw? Every law is a command, though 
every command is not a law. It is only when acts, as a class, are prescribed, 
that the command becomes a law; if it merely prescribes a specific act which it 
determines individually, it is a particular command and not a law. From this it 
follows, that a law is generally directed to the whole community, or at least to a 
class of persons; but those are wrong, says Mr. Austin, who, like Blackstone, 
assert that every command which is directed to a community is not a particular 
command but a law. An order for a general mourning, for instance, though 
addressed to the community at large, is not a law in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but a special ordinance, inasmuch as it prescribes merely a single specific 
act. 

There are, however, many laws which satisfy the definition we have given, 
and which nevertheless are not positive laws, and which do not therefore 
form the subject matter of jurisprudence. In the first place there are the 
Divine laws, or the laws set by God to his human creatures. Of these some 
are revealed, others are unrevealed. But if God has given us laws which 
he has not expressly announced to us, how are we to discover or recognise 
them? This is the question to the solution of which Mr. Austin has de- 
voted nearly one-third of his work, and he considers its investigation ne- 
cessary in order to understand the meaning and appreciate the value of 
what is called the law of nature. “This term,” to use our author's 
emphatic language, ‘‘ was stolen by the jurists styled classical, and by 
them imported into the Roman law from certain muddy hypotheses of 
certain Greek philosophers, touching the measure or test of positive law 
and morality.” The same phrase has also been adopted by modern jurists ; 
the principle which it embodies is the foundation of international law, 


definite answer to any legal question that may present itself. The law of nature, 
then, presupposes certain rules which are laid down by the tacit command of 


| the Deity ; and it is for this reason that the student of jurisprudence is obliged 
| to consider the signs or tests by whic’. he can recognise these unrevealed laws, 


Mr. Austin advocates the theory of general utility, that theory which Bentham 
so strenuously urged and which Mr. Mill has so ably defended against the 
attacks of Professor Whewell. The eonclusion at which our author arrives may 
be thus simply stated. If our conduct were truly adjusted to the principle of 
general utility, it would be guided for the most part by sentiments associated, 
with rules, rules which emanate from the Deity, and to which, unless they be 
such as have been expressly revealed to us, the tendencies of human actions are 
our only safe guide or index. To crush the moral sentiments is not the purpose 
of the true theory of utility. It seeks to impress those sentiments with a just or 
beneficent direction, to free us of groundless likings, to fix our love upon the useful, 
our hate upon the pernicious. Our space does not allow us to develop the train 
of reasoning by which this result is deduced, mach less to develop the considera- 
tions which lead us to doubt its complete accuracy. But the masterly sketch 
which is given in this volume of the celebrated Benthamite doctrine is the clearest, 


' and most satisfactory we have ever met with, and appears to us well worthy of 


careful and patient study. 

Having thus treated of divine laws, Mr. Austin examines certain other laws, 
for instance, those of public opinion, of honour, of etiquette, which are either 
improperly called laws, or at least do not fall within the department of jurispru- 
dence. He then proceeds to define Positive Law, which is the real subject-matter 
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of that science. Every positive jaw, he says, is set by a sovereign person or 
govereign body of persons to the members of the political society wherein that 
person or body is supreme. He then completely analyses the notion of sove- 
reignty, and shows that it consists in “a society being habitually obedient to a 
determinate person or body of persons, whilst that person or body of persons 
must be themselves independent of all others.” This definition naturally leads to 
a consideration of what is an independent political society, and what are the 
features which distinguish a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from 
one another. The nature and duties of all governments, the character of our own 
Government and constitution, are here admirably explained ; and the fallacies 
that lurk behind the celebrated phrases, the “ Rights of Men” and the “ Original 
Contract or Covenant,” are powerfully exposed. In fact, there is scarcely a 
single page in this part of the work which does not convey some new truth, or 
does not swecp away the obscurity and confusion which hover over some of the 
current terms of political phraseology. See, for instance, with what clearness 
and acuteness our author analyses the qualities of a constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional act :— 

« When we style an act of a sovereign an unconstitutional act (with that more general import 
which is sometimes given to the epithet), we mean, I believe, this: That the act is inconsistent 
with some given principles or maxims : that the givensupreme — has expressly adopted 
the principle, or, at least, has habitually observed it: that the bulk of the given society, or the 
balk of its influential members, regard the principle with approbation: and that, since the 
supreme government has habitually observed the principle, and since the bulk of the society 
regard it with approbation, the act in question must thwart the expectations of the latter, and 
must shock their upinions and sentiments.” 

But it is not only logical acumen and depth of thought for which Mr. Austin is 
remarkable; he often rises with the dignity and importance of his subject, and 
there are many passages in his book which strike the reader by their nervous elo- 
quence. Take, for instance, the passage in which he denounces the fallacies 
under the influence of which America was lost to England :— 


“To ignorance or neglect of the palpable truths which I have expounded in the present sec- 
tion we may impute a pernicious jargon that was current in our own country on the eve of her 
horrible war with her North American children. By the great and small rabble in and out of 
Parliament it was said that the government sovereign in Britain was also sovereign in the colo- 


nies, and that, since it was sovereign in the colonies, it bad a right to tax their inhabitants, It | 


was objected by Mr. Burke to the project of taxing their inhabitants, that the project was inezr- 
dient ; pregnant with probable evil to the inhabitants of the colonies, and pregnant with pro- 
vable evil to the inhabitants of the mother country. But to that most rational objection the 
sticklers for the scheme of taxation returned this asinine answer. They said that the British 
Government had a right to tax the colonists; and that it ought not to be withheld by paltry 
considerations of expediency from enforcing its sovereign right against its refractory subjects. 
Now, assuming that the government sovereign in Britain was properly sovereign in the colonies, 
it had no right to tax its colonial subjects; although it was not restrained by positive law from 
dealing with ite colonial subjects at its own pleasure ordiscretion. If, then, the sticklers for the 
scheme of taxation had any determinate meaning, they meant that the British Government was 
empowered by the law of God to tax its American subjects. But it had not a Divine right to 
tax its American subjects unless the project of taxing them accorded with general utility ; for 
every Divine right springs from the Divine law, and to the Divine law general utility is the index. 
Consequently when the sticklers for the scheme of taxation opposed the right to expediency, they 
omens the right to the only test by which it was possible to determine the reality of the right 
itself.”’ : 

Our space does not permit us to present to the reader even an outline of the 
last chapter of Mr. Austin’s work, but we cannot recommend it too strongly to 
the study both of the jurist and the politician. Even those whoare apt to disdain 
theory and to cling to the popular phrases and vague notions which mark the 
ordinary discussion of political questions, can scarcely peruse that remarkable 
chapter without feeling the eminent advantages that flow from accurate thought 
and the philosophical investigation of first principles. And at a moment when 
the oppressed nations of Europe seem to be on the eve of shaking off the fetters 
of bigotry and despotism, even the practical politician is compelled to feel the 
force and importance of fandamental principles. Every great movement of man- 
kind has been marked by a contest of principles. The great French Revolution 
ushered in the discussion of the rights of men; and it was when, impelled by 
these to an opposite extreme, that the mighty intellect of Burke was overthrown. 
Fortunate indeed will it be for the world if those nations who are to take part in 
the impending convulsions of Europe, and the sovereigns or leaders who may 
rule or guide them, are not swayed by some of those fatal errors and delusions to 
destroy which is one of the main objects of Mr. Austin’s work. 





MY OWN LIFE AND TIMES.* 


Sir Walter Scott, in more than one of his novels, and more especially in the 
* Antiquary,” indicates the opinion that ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, in his 
time, did not take the social position conceded to their episcopalian brethren in 
England. The autobiography of Dr. Carlyle and several other recent publications 
of a similar class must lead southern readers to a somewhat different con- 
clusion. Sneers at the breeding and acquirements of the Scotch Presbyterian 
clergy would, however, have been legitimate in the beginning of the last century. 
The author of this volume himself tells us that the Church was then filled with 
half-educated men, who had nothing to recommend them to the position they had 
obtained but fanatical zeal against the Church of England and prelacy. The 
episcopalian ministers were turned out at the Revolution, and preachers took 
their place who had received no regular training for the office. So late as 1730 
when a new generation had sprung up, Principal Hamilton, of Edinburgh, used 
to recommend the divinity students attending his class ‘‘ to maintain a charitable 
respect towards their fathers in the Church, who had not enjoyed the means of 
acquiring the literature and liberality of sentiment so simply provided in the 
more happy times in which their own lot had been cast.” It was not, however 
the clergy alone who seemed to their English contemporaries coarse and under- 
bred. The rude manners and rustic dialect of the Scotch in the beginning of the 
last century were apparent in all classes. We are told by Dr. Somerville in this 
work that 





‘* The late Lord Onslow spoke to Dr. Robertson of the Scotch members of Parliament, who 
came to London after the union. They were,” he said “‘ odd-looking dull men. I remember 
them well. There were no Sir Gilbert Elliots and Mr. Oswalds among them.” 

Before the end of the century, however, a great change had taken place. 
Edinburgh contested with London the honour of being the literary metropolis of 
the empire. The Scottish Church could boast of many highly cultivated men in 
the foremost rank, in which the author of this work takes his place. 

Mr. Thomas Somerville, the grandfather of the author, was educated for the 
Church. In 1674 he was presented to the parish of Cavers, and took possession 
of the living in opposition to the wishes of a strong majority of the Presbyterian 
congregation, the female part of which met the new incumbent and his friends at 
the gate of the churchyard and pelted them with stones, calling them soul-slayers 
and servants of Satan. In spite of these demonstrations, Mr. Somerville remained 
minister of Cavers until the Revolution. Then he threw up his charge, his 
grandson tells us, not because he had any objection to the Presbyterian form of 
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Church government, but because he considered himself bound by his oath 
King James not to swear allegiance to a new sovereign. He settled at Kels, 
where he continued to celebrate the service of the Episcopal Church to a small 
congregation, which met in his private house. His son, educated for the Presby 
terian Kirk, became minister of the same place, and there the writer and subject 
of this memoir was born in 1744. The latter resolved to follow his father 
profession. Going to college at Edinburgh, he was patronized by Lord Somerville, 
who, more Scotorum, considered it his duty to befriend a young ki 
although their relationship was very distant. In 1759, the author, as tutor to 
a grandson of this nobleman, took up his abode at Somerville House, near Edin 
burgh, and there he remained till he was ordained minister of Minto in 1764 
During this period he had admirable opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
leading men in the Scottish capital, and of hearing their opinions of Church partj 
polite literature, the fine arts, and the drama. His account of the University of 
Edinburgh at this period is very interesting. 

The dulness of Dr. Somerville’s residence at Minto was to some 
relieved by frequent visits to Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, spending the Parliamentary 
recess at his country seat, entertained there many distinguished persons, among 
whom were David Hume, John Home, the poet, Dr. John Gregory, Lord Kaimes, 
and Dr. Robertson. 

A series of visits, however, which Dr. Somerville made to London fo, 
purposes of pleasure, with the view of collecting materials for literary works, 
and on the business of the Kirk, opened to him a wider field of observation. Qp 
the first of these occasions, at a Sunday’s dinner with Mr. Strahan, the king’s 
printer and an Edinburgh man, he met with David Hume, Benjamin i 
from America, his neighbour Sir John Pringle, then the President of the 
Society, and last, not least, a lady who was intimately acquainted with the great 
Dr. Johnson. 

In the lodgings at which he took up his abode lived the famous Gilbert Stewart, 
then a young Scotchman of twenty-two, actively employed in writing for the news. 
papers and reviews. The conversation of this gentleman was not calculated to 
exalt his idea of the literary character :— 

«* T was astonished,” says the author, “at the cifrontery as well as impudence with which he 
dared to avow a want of all principle and honour. He showed me two contrasted characters of 
Alderman Beckford, the idol of the mob, which he was to insert in the antagonist nowepepen 

t 


most in circulation, one a panegyric and the other a libel, for each of which he expected to 
receive the reward of a guinea,” 


By various persons Dr. Somerville was urged to settle as a man of letters in 
London ; but, after consulting Sir Gilbert Elliot, he determined not to do so. He 
spent his time pleasantly in London. On Sundays he preached at the Scotch and 
Dissenting churches. During the remainder of the week he attended the House 
of Commons, the law courts, and the theatres. When on his way one forenoon 
to Westminster, an incident occurred destined to exercise an important influence 
on his future career. The king’s carriage overtook him, closely followed by a 
mob hissing and bawling “ Wilkes and liberty.” In the crowd he recognized 
Mr. Chartres, from Edinburgh, and his daughter, whom he slightly knew, and 
extricating them from a disagreeable position, he accompanied them home. 


s 


«From that time,” says the author, “the most delightful hours I spent in London were passed 
in the society of one whose good sense, cultivated taste, and frank anh unaffected manners every 
day gained more and more upon my affection,” 

Need we say that in due time Miss Chartres became Mrs. Somerville. For 
some years the author subsided to the average level of a good husband and 
father. In 1782, having failed in an attempt to grow tobacco on his glebe, he 
resolved to extricate himself from pecuniary embarrassments by writing a book. 
There was no difficulty in finding a subject. He had always been a staunch 
liberal and an ardent admirer of King William. He resolved to write a history 
of the political transactions of the reign of this monarch. The work, completed 
ten years afterwards, was bought by a publisher at a handsome price, and met 
with avery favourable reception. It is, in fact, a valuable book. Not many years 
ago Professor Smythe, of Cambridge, referred to it in his lectures on modern history, 
as, ‘‘on the whole, the best history of the reign we yet have.” Dr. Somerville 
hailed the outbreak of the French Revolution ‘‘ as the dawn of a glorious day of 
universal liberty and happiness,’ and denounced Burke’s letters as the “ ranting 
declamations of aristocratic pride.’ But the atrocities of 1792 changed his 
views, and led to the publication of various pamphlets, in which he denounced 
the principles advocated in the National Assembly. 

In 1795, Dr. Somerville completed his ‘‘ History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” 
the last of his great literary undertakings. Appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to 
King George III., offered the professorship of Church History at Edinburgh, 
presented at court by his kinsman, Lord Somerville, who had in the meantime 
succeeded to great English estates, and recognized as a man of mark in thie 
literary world, Dr. Somerville seems to have spent happily the last years of his life. 
One of his sons, entrusted with the management of Lord Somerville’s estates, 
had settled as a lawyer in Edinburgh. Another, Dr. William Somerville, holding 
an important government appointment in England, had married a relation, & 
daughter of Sir William Fairfax, who had been brought up in his father’s house, 
and who has since become celebrated as Mrs. Mary Somerville, the author of the 
“Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” and to use the words of a late professor of 
natural history, “perhaps the most remarkable woman whom these islands have 
ever produced.” 

In 1813, at the age of 72, while on a visit to his daughter who was settled, 0 
Westmoreland, Dr. Somerville met with an accident, which confined him to 4 
sitting posture. The Bishop of Llandaff had just sent him for perusal a MS. 
account of his life, and it struck him that he could not better bestow his enfo 
leisure than in writing a similar record of his own career. To this accident we 
owe the present memoir, which, in compliance with the author’s instructions, has 
been withheld from publication until now. Ten years later Dr. Somerville 8 
mentioned by Lockhart in the Life of Scott. ‘‘ We heard him,” he says, “ preach 
an excellent circuit sermon when he was upwards of 82; and at the judges 
dinner afterwards, he was the gayest of the company.” On the 9th of May, 
1830, at the age of 89, Dr. Somerville administered the sacrament to his com 
gregation, and preached a farewell sermon. On the following Sunday he died. 

The brief outline which we have just given of Dr. Somerville’s long and wel 
spent life gives but a faint idea of the interest of his narrative. He had the good 
fortune to come into close intercourse with Robertson, Dugald Stewart, 4” 
Hume, with Home, Mackenzie, and Scott, with Fox, Burke, and Pitt, ’ 
indeed, with all the most distinguished of his contemporaries, and to hear them 
talk of those subjects on which they were best able to pronounce opinions. The 
author's habits of observation were close, his memory was retentive. His book 
is accordingly a repertory of shrewd and thoughtful remarks on the men 9 
measures of his times. The account he gives of Scotland in his early days * 
from the same causes, deeply interesting to all who know what the same country 
| now is. We recommend “ My own Life and Times” to our readers, not, how: 
| ever, for the incidental matter it contains, but as a record of the career of & 





modest, kind-hearted, honourable, and highly cultivated man, who, doing his duty 
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‘ 
qell in a humble sphere, reaped in old age the best rewards a man can hope to earn, | 


high distinction in his own profession, literary fame, the esteem and respect of 
neighbours, “ troops of friends,” and, last not least, the love of children who 
owed to his efforts their great success in life. 








THE ENGLISH AT HOME.* 


Tur sketches of England and the English by M. Esquiros are by no means 
new to the numerous readers of the “ Revue des deux Mondes.”” Nevertheless 
they were written so thoughtfully, and by a man so well qualified for observation, 
that a translation, usually a dangerous speculation, has been attempted by Mr. 
Lascelles Wraxall, even after the scattered essays had been cemented into one 
cheap volume in the collection Hetzel. In spite of all the exceptions we take to 
the different looking-glasses held up to us by our neighbours, there never was a 
glass yet, probably, held by ever so abborrent and odious a French hand, into 
which, coy or complacent, irate or contemptuous, Britain could refrain from 
casting a shy glance. It is very horrid, certainly, to see oneself so, but flesh and 
blood cannot resist just one peep, though it be but to see our feet bigger than our 
heads, or our faces like elongated moons. If the likeness is very bad, at least we 
have the consolation of assuring ourselves how much better we really look, and, 
indeed, how very handsome we must be to create such envy abroad. But if the 
picture is flattering, why then, to be sure, “’tis better than even we supposed, but 
it must be true, because, you see, how could our rivals ever think of painting us 
more beautiful than we are?” It is impossible, and if the whole truth must be 
told, however flattering the picture may seem to our hacknied and fastidious 
eyes, “it is as it evidently must be upon every supposition below the reality.” 
Thus the busy bee of our national vanity extracts sweets from every flower. 

Seriously, few problems are more interesting than the degree of mutual com- 
prehension at which two nations so near to one another, and yet so unlike, can 
ever arrive. The English believe almost to a man that no Frenchman can under- 
stand England. The French hold the same view of the English in regard to 
France. Atleast we never yet met a Frenchman, who did not complain that 
France, French habits, and French feelings, are grossly misrepresented and 
caricatured by Englishmen. It seems to us that there is some ground, nay, 
much ground on both sides for the accusation. We sincerely doubt, however, 
whether any Englishman capable of writing a book with a chance of being 
read, could by any possibility write the same amount of rubbish upon England, 
as M. Larcher lately published with the preface and sanction of such a man as 
M. Emile de Girardin. That any man in England holding the relative intel- 
lectual position held in France by Mr. de Girardin, whom we may fairly call her 
“Logical Prestigiator” and “ Political Magloire,’ should endorse an equal 
quantity of trumpery upon France, we believe to be, if not absolutely, morally 
impossible. If it happened, we should do as our neighbours do across the channel, 
when they cry aw miracle. Nevertheless the most sensible, moderate, and culti- 
vated Frenchmen complain of being misunderstood by us. And no doubt they 
are in some degree. But may it not be asked, how far do they understand them- 
selves? How far does any man understand himself? There are parts of our- 
selves, namely, the facts of our own lives, which we know more minutely and 
accurately than anybody else can know them. But what we know less than 
almost any casual observer, is the proportion and relation of those facts both to 

one another, and to the same or similar facts in others. The question is thus 
both one of kind and of degree, and so far as it is one of degree it is always 
relative, never absolute. 

Now a man and a nation judging of themselves look at themselves absolutely ; 
their neighbours relatively. Moreover, both a man and a nation judge of them- 
selves not by what they actually are and have been in deed, but by that which, in 
their hearts—if a nation, at least, can be said to have a heart—they have wished 
to be. 
thousand really judges himself by what he has done, but by what he has wished 
to do, while he rarely fails to judge his neighbours by precisely the converse rule. 
And so with nations. Nations, like men, have ideals. Hold up her own ideal to 
France, England, Germany, and leave out the practical failures, and you will meet 
with the applause of each. Draw, on the contrary, the picture as it is, with all 
the inequalities of the curve, the angular depressions, the fantastic oscillations, 
and the points of rupture, your picture, however faithful, will be received with the 
unflinching affirmation, “It is false!’”’ Now, of all the countries in Europe, 
France is unquestionably the most idealistic. The political cynicism of the 
French seems precisely due to their idealising tendency. The Germans dream, 
study, accumulate huge piles of materials for buildings which they seldom erect. 
The French, with a slender tale of bricks, throw up every conceivable system 
into coherent shape, to see it blown away by the first breath of heaven, or de- 
molished like the enchanted castles built by their own cooks. The English do 
neither. They make no long preparation beforehand. But what they build seems 
rather to grow; it rises so slowly and so void of shape. But it lasts. Hence, 
of course, the criticism to which we lie open. Your life, your habits, your feel- 
ings, your constitution, pot mass of inconsistencies, say the French. Side by 
side with the austere refinement of your nobility and gentry you find every 
grotesqueness and vulgarity of conduct. Your boasted morality is worm-eaten 
by hypocrisy. You cannot point to a vice among us which does not flourish more 
luxuriantly among yourselves. As for consistency, moral, political, or religious, 
there is scarce an Englishman who sees beyond his own nose. To this we 
answer—It may be so, because we take things as we find them. Our institutions 
stand, because they live, not because they are perfect. Your systems are logically 
perfect, and—dead. You galvanise them for a day, and they die in a night. 
These retorts lie at the root of every controversy between the French and 
English upon their respective countries. 

Upon the question, however, of the degree of truth on both sides we are dis- 
posed to believe, after all allowance is made for our being Englishmen, that, although 
few of our countrymen can enter into the true feelings of average French people, 
and sympathise with them sufficiently to understand them correctly, yet that our 
appreciation of French facts, as such, is on the whole more practically correct 
than our neighbour's appreciation of English fact. The reason of this flows from 
the same source. Generalization comes slowly to the Englishman. He rises to 
it painfully and against the grain. But a Frenchman, in virtue of his organizing, 
theorizing tendency, generalizes fast. It would almost seem as if the French 
brain could scarcely sustain the weight of fact except upon some sustaining arch 
of theory. To take in multifarious English life as it is seems an impossibility for 
we Frenchman. He cannot stop at a fact; he must at once draw logical concla- 
~ous. ‘This he does to admiration—logically. But as he has only part of the 
‘acts, his logic leads him astray, and you cannot convince him of it, because he is 
logically right so far as he goes. Not only do we find a stumblingblock here, but 
‘here is another still more serious behind. The French genius is not plastic ; he 





“ The English at Home. By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and edited by Lascelles Wraxall. 
~'8pman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 


Except in moments of prostration and remorse, not one man in ten , 








is matchlessly expert within his own limits ; he possesses his own ideas, his own 
language far more availably than any other man ; his pocket is full of sixpences ; 
he is always ready with his change at a moment's notice for any small amount, 
but not for bills of ten thousand pounds, which other people keep at their bankers, 
while their pockets are empty. The Frenchman is not a traveller; he hates 
change. The novelty he loves must be the petty novelty from day to day within 
the settled boundary of his own national life; everything beyond is violent, re- 
pugnant, and irksome to him—a sort of natural contradiction to his fixed and 
settled nature. Not so with the Anglo-Saxon, who is essentially plastic, and 
adaptable to a vast variety of arrangements, without special aptitude for any. As 
he is slow to generalize, a new fact is simply a new fact, with all the charm of 
novelty, and without any fatal contradiction to any fixed scheme in his nature. 
Things may be odd, but they do operate a disruption in his ideas. His tree being, 
so to speak, *‘no how,” a leaf, twig, or branch, more or less, makes little differ- 
ence. It is no salient excrescence superimposed upon a Dutch shrub. 

Upon these grounds we think that, in the main, English ideas upon France are 
less likely to prove violently incorrect than those of Frenchmen upon England. 
M. Esquiros’ discussion upon this point is interesting, and he declares his belief 
that a stranger is better able to judge of a country than the inhabitants them. 
selves :— 

**Some Englishmen,”’ he says, “fancy that they alone know, and can possibly know, England ; 
and stran , according to their view, understand nothing at all. I confess that certain books, 
hastily written about England by Frenchmen, who spent three days in Leivester-square, may 
justify up to a certain point the distrust the English entertain of a foreigner’s opinion. This 


assertion, nevertheless, appears to me ill-founded; and I ask, on the contrary, whether the 
English can know England? Nomore, to my mind, than the French can know France,” 


He then goes on to say what is certainly true in many different aspects :— 


*¢ The habit of living in a country in the social medium in which a man is born, and in which 
he daily takes deeper root, through the slow and incalculable power of custom, through national 
self-esteem and the instinct of race, necessarily encroaches on the delicacy of perception. As 
judging is comparing, the elements of comparison are wanting to every man, who wishes to form 
a judgment on his own country; he honestly deceives himself about a multitude of things, in 
which the mistake is at once self-evident to @ stranger. Who knows himself? I am in a posi- 
tion to prove the truth of what I say. When I lived in France, 1 formed a very different idea of 
my country from the one I now hold. I needed to see Paris after a ten years’ absence, and after 
being, to a certain point, assimilated with other civilisations, in order to be struck by a number 
of peculiarities in the manners, habits, and external features of the capital, which, in former 
times, I should have allowed to pass entirely unnoticed.”’ 

These passages alone suffice to show the candid temper and philosophical ten- 
dencies of M. Esquiros, and accordingly his book is very far from the monstrous 
absurdities of many French writers in their denunciations of England. But any- 
body who looked to him for any deep insight into English life would find himself 
greatly disappointed on the perusal of the “‘ English at Home.” The truth seems 
to be that nothing short of a most delicate combination of circumstances, such as 
a familiarity with both countries of a most peculiar kind, coupled with the most 
penetrating genius, a mental “ disinvoltura’’ of the rarest occurrence, are enough 
to qualify a man for the task of displaying England in her vital contrasts with 
other nations. This M. Esquiros, however candid and kindly, does not appear 
to possess. There is nothing in his book which the collector of a few external 
facts could not have written. His account of the gipsies and of our strolling 
actors are not more truthful, and certainly less vivid, than the “ peintures du 
genre” which we find of strolling vagabonds in Xavier de Montepin, and would 
do almost equally well for any other of the neighbouring countries. English life 
as such they do not touch below the epidermis. And we venture to say that 
Mayhew’s account of London and the London poor, and the novels of Dickens, 
contain all and a thousand times more, even philosophically speaking, than the 
“English at Home,” introduced to themselves with all the advantages of Mr. 


Wraxall’s excellent translation. 





LA BEATA.* 


In former works, now established favourites with the public, Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope has given abundant proofs of his full and intimate knowledge of Italy in 
former epochs of its history. In the present work, and in the form of a tale, the 
author exhibits his intimate acquaintance with the manners, customs, every day 
life, and morality of modern Italians. The tale is, in every point of view, in- 
structive, and one may glean from it some insight as to what may hereafter be 
expected from such a community, struggling to establish itself as an united 
nation. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most 
persons will read with tears, and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling 
can peruse without being deeply affected. And yet so wice apart are English from 
Italian notions of propriety, that the author could not, and, in point of fact, dare 
not, attempt to write an English tale making of its heroine one who had passed 
through the same career as the lovely, luckless, and ill-treated Beata. The same 
circumstances if described as occurring in an English city or village, which are 
here pourtrayed as happening in Florence, would render “La Beata” a closed 
book in every family ; but when the reader is prepared, by Mr. Trollope’s vivid 
and minute description of the moral atmosphere in which La Beata had been 
reared from childhood to womanhood, the most fastidious and straightlaced cannot 
fail to pardon and pity her, as “loving not wisely but too well.” The innocent, 
secluded, unsuspecting girl who has thrown away ali her affections ‘upon the 
selfish, scheming artist, is placed in the same position which a young girl in this 
country would be who has heedlessly become the wife of a villain. It is in the 
following manner that the early life of the young girl—the future victim to a 
wretch who had abandoned his clerical studies for the priesthood to become a 
painter—is described. Any one acquainted with the home life of the humbler 
classes on the continent will at once recognise the accuracy of the annexed 
portrait, in which we see the mode young girls are brought up, and the religious 
practices to which, from their earliest years, they are accustomed ;:— 


‘ | 
“* No pains had been spared to send her to her first communion, with a spotless new white 





frock, a pair of white satin slippers, and a wreath of white rose-blossoms on her brow. Never 
did the widow and her pale tall girl fail to attend early mass ata neighbouring church, on every 
Sunday and holiday, whether it were ‘a day of active obligation, or net! . . . . Never 
in the widow’s tiny household was the necessary farthing wanting for the supply of the glimmer- 


| ing spark of lamp before the black little picture of the Madonna, of which it was = to 


| distinguish anything save the shimmering of the tarnished gilt crown on the Virgin's 


1ead, even 
though that farthing had to be squeezed out of the price of the daily pittance of bread. Never 
had Nina, from the day of that first confession of her shortcomings, been so thoughtless as to 
pass this venerated talisman, which hong in the dark little passage opposite the door of 
entrance, without crossing herself and bending her gracious head. And above her own narrow 
and seantily-furnished pallet, surmounting a small cross, and a couple of withered sprigs of 
olive bough, which in weed does duty for the palm-branch, hung a French lithographed 
portrait of the Virgin of Seven Sorrows, with seven poniards plunged symmetrically in her bosom. 
And Nina used to think, as she preferred to this portraiture of her patroness her nightly petition 
for the successful sale of the forget-me-nots and lilies-of-the-valley, which had been the object of 
her day’s labour, that she could never refuse aught to the appeal of eyes which looked on her 





* La Beata. By T. Adolphus Trollope, author of ‘A Decade of Italian Women,” “‘ The 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici,” ‘‘ Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar,” &c. Two volumes. 
London ; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1561. 
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with a glance so full of infinite Jove and ineffable sadness as that portrayed in the much-loved 
print.” 

There is great skill, power, and delicacy of touch exhibited by the author in 
the development of the character of Nina, who, on account of the peculiarity of 
her beauty, is described as having been selected by artists in Florence as their 
“model,” when desirous of painting pictures to represent St. “ Cecilia” and 
other juvenile females whose names are enrolled in the “ Roman” calendar of 
saints. In this occupation, by which she supports her mother, and at the same 
time acquires the designation of “La Beata,” she becomes acquainted with the 
artist “ Filippo Lonari, who had been educated by an uncle in an ecclesiastical 
seminary with a view to the priesthood.” The intimacy between “the artist ”’ 
and his “ model” soon ripens into love, and circumstances throw them much 
into each other’s society. The heroine’s mother dies, and La Beata attends his 
sister through a Jong illness to her death, and then both painter and model find 
themselves alone in the world; and Nina believes that all that is required to make 
them husband and wife is a small sum of money which Lonari is too poor to pay, 
and the payment of which may therefore be dispensed with until their fortunes 
improve. She believes in the eternity of his affections, as she feels confident in 
her own absolute devotion to him for her entire existence; and misled by all she 
sees around her, she falls into a life of sin, utterly unconscious all the time that 
she is sinning. 

With such a situation to deal with, it was exceedingly difficult for Mr. Trollope 
to write a book of stainless purity—one that might not be demoralizing, and from 
which contamination might not be apprehended. And yet Mr. Trollope has 
overcome every embarrassment that, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
supposed as inextricably interwoven with such a theme. There is purity in 
every thought, gentleness in every act, and womanly devotion in every aspiration 
of the ill-treated and basely forsaken Nina. She is “ La Beata’ in her life as in 
her death, and we know of no character in any work to which she may be so 
appropriately compared, as that of the devoted, tender, and ever-loving wife 
“ Juliana,” in Beaumont and Fletcher's play of “The Double Marriage.” Her 
life is bound up with her affections. She will not believe she is abandoned—she 
hopes against hope—she obeys the will of a worthless man in all things; and the 
motto to a work describing the sufferings of a creature so noble, so generous, 60 
true, and so disinterested, should have been :-— 

** Farewell, sir. Like Obedience thus I leave you; 
My long farewell! I do not grudge, I grieve, sir ; 
And if that be offensive, I can die ; 

And then you're fairly free.” 

We know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of “La 
Beata ;"" and when the author has ceased to describe ber life and sufferings, we 
wish he had brought his tale to a conclusion. The termination to the career of 
the villain in the book is not consistent with its commencement, nor with his 
treatment of “La Beata.” There were not in his case sufficiently strong 





monastery. He had broken no ecclesiastical vows.- If he had, he never would 
have been received into the house of one who held so close a connexion with 
the Church authorities as the devotee wax-chandler; and Mr. Trollope ought to 
be aware that until an ecclesiastical student has taken minor orders, and made 
the vow of celibacy, he is regarded as nothing more than a mere layman—bhe is 
perfectly free to leave an ecclesiastical seminary, and no reproach is cast upon 
him for so doing. This is the only defect to be pointed out in a book which con- 
tains a truly pathetic story, and that in the portraitures of all the characters 
exhibits a wonderful knowledge of Italian life. We conclude our brief notice of 
“La Beata” with an extract which shows how thoroughly the author has 
studied the manners of the people amongst whom he has been living. It is thus 
he pourtrays two Italian hypocrites dealing with each other :— 

** It will not be mecessary for us to follow Signor Pippo Lonari in his visit to the cloister of 
San Lorenzo, or to detail the particulars of his interview with the Reverend Canon Mare Antonio 
Capucci. Of course he was received with the most courteous politeness; but so he would have 
been had the business in hand been to condemn him to the stake. Of course, in opening to him 
the subject of the commission to be entrusted to him, the circumstances set forth as having 
attracted the favourable notice of the ‘ exalted lady’ for whom the picture was to be painted, 
were pure inventions; and, of course, such an individual as the wealthy wax-chandler was never 
alluded to by either party. Of course each knew that the other was aware that every word 
uttered by either of them was all falsehood and pretence, and each knew that he knew it. But 
this did not in any degree diminish the satisfaction and advantage derived from treating the 
matter with due regard to appearances and proprieties.” 

“La Beata” is a work worthy of a name that is now justly popular in light 
English literature. The book is certain of being universally read, and it deserves 
to be so. 








THE STATUTORY JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY.* 


SINCE the ing of the Reform Act in 1832 a great variety of statutes have been 
enactod for dic prompt and efficient dispatch of business in the Courts of Equity. 
With the measures effecting these salutary changes this work has no connection. 
It does not treat of general practice. It is simply a digest of the acts passed 
within the last quarter of a century conferring special powers upon the Court of 
Chancery. Separate treatises, with valuable introductions and notes, have been 
already published applicable to each statute, but these works are necessarily im- 
perfect and fragmentary, not to be had without trouble, and, when obtained, 
inconvenient for practical use. Hence the advantage of a general work which 
collects the whole information under one cover, arranges the subjects treated of 
in systematic order, and introduces, in their proper places, commentaries upon 
the various clauses of the statutes, as well as the interpretations put upon them 
by legal decisions. The compilation has been made with great care. It is well- 
arranged, written with great clearness and precision, and accompanied by a full 
table of contents, an appendix of precedents, and an index. It will be found a 
valuable addition to the professional library. 








SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS C.“SAR.+ 


Ir the compiler of this little volume really fancies that it is adapted for 
“ scholastic or private,’ or for any other sort of study, the sooner he is convinced 
of the fallacy of his expectations the better, as it seems that we may otherwise be 
inflicted with similar attempts of the same kind. To say that it is below medi- 
ocrity is to express very faintly our opinion of the book. The puerility of the 
whole compilation is something beyond endurance, and it is aggravated by the 
annotations being clothed in philological language. When Flavius tells the 
rabble, “get you home,’ one would have thought that any explanation of either 
meaning or idiom was superfluous. Mr. Hunter, however, informs us that, “ get 





* The Statutory Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. By W. Whittaker Barry, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Stevens & Son. 186). : 


Shak speare’s Julius Cesar, with Introduct ry Remarks, &c., adapted for Scholastic or 
Private Study. By the Rev. John Hunter. Post vo. Le ny mans, 








means betake or remove, and governs the following noun in the objective 
We are not selecting an unfavourable example, but taking the first in the beak, 
which is a type of the absurdity of the rest. This is the march of intellect 
with a vengeance; and we may safely reeommend the author to “ get home” 
but without in the least incurring the necessity of entering into an explanatio, 
respecting the meaning of that vernacular idiom. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 


Entertaining Things. Nos. TI. 1V. and V. Profusely iflustrated. me. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., Paternoster-row.—This interesting publication co, 
bines amusement with instruction, excellent writing with very beautify! +4 
gravings. In the numbers before us, there is a well-told tale, “ Weatherbonna» 
by Mr. Tom E. Southee ; a philosophical paper on “‘ Earth, Air, Fire, and Water.» 
a biography of “Jerome Bonaparte ;” a romantic story, “ My Adventures wit), 
the Brigands,” Mr. George J. Knox; a very valuable account of “Trop; 
Trees and Plants ;” “Sketches, personal, nautical, and tropical ;” a tale of the 
late civil wars in Spain, entitled, “The Chapel-gorries ;” a tale entitled “T}, 
Madman’s Marsh;”’ “ Historical Narratives;” a bi phy of “ Masanieljy .” 
particulars respecting “The Gorilla, or Giant Ape ;” a “ Description of Salt ang 
Salt Mines ;” with illustrations by W. J. Linton, T. Morton, M. 8. Morgan 
G. J, Knox, F. J. Skill, Edwin Weedon, William McConnell, and Justyne. 4 hai 
hour could not be passed more pleasantly nor profitably than in the perusal ang 
examination of this the cheapest and best of light periodicals—* Entertaining 
Things.” 
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Bateman Paul, M.A., late Archdeacon of Nelson, With map. London: Edward 
Stanford, 6, Charing-cross.—A Letter from a Volunteer of 1806 to the Volunteers 
of 1860, with suggestions on the defences of England, her weakness, and her 
strength, By A. W, Playfair, M.P.P., Lieut.-Col. commanding Lanark Rifles, 
Lanark West; author of a pamphlet on Pacific Railway British Territory in 1859, 
London: 12, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden,—The Wet and Dry Seasons of 
England, from the year 1846 to 1860 inclusive, their agreement with rule and 
system, with some remarks on the probable character of the following four years, 
1861 to 1864 inclusive, and of the expected extremely wet seasons, founded op 
rules deduced from a long series of observationson the rainfall. By Charles Fulbrook. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand.—Suggestions for the Increase of Railway 
Dividends, the Liquidation of the National Debt. By William Kingdom, author of 
“ America and the British Colonies,’ ‘‘The Peerage Chart,” ‘ Dictionary of 
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Provinces of India; how we might have prevented it, and may prevent another. 
By John Dickinson, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Hon. Secretary to the India Reform 
Society. London: P. S. King, 34, Parliament-street, S.W.—Truth mized with 
Fiction: sundry ecclesiastical memoirs, consisting principally of passages in 
the history of young Nonconformist ministers. London: George Manwaring 
(successor to John Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand.—The Ladies’ 
Treasury. Vol. V.,No. 51. Edited by Mrs. Warren. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin, Ludgate-hill; and Park-buildings, New York; and Ward and Lock, 
158, Fleet-street.—Cassell’s Natural History, Part XXVI, London: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, E.C.—Cassell’s Illus. 
trated Family Bible. Part XXIV. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, La Belle 
Sauvage-yard, E.C,; and Park-buildings, New York.—Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England. The text by Wm. Howitt. Part XVI. New Series. Lon. 
don: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill ; and Park- 
buildings, New York.—The World at School; or, Education and Development. 
(Tracts for the Times.) Second Edition. London: Henry James Tresidder, 1’, 
Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row.—The May Meeting Guide; or, Exeter-hall 
Manual for 1861. London; Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-Lane. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Hardwicke is about to issue a New Quarterly Review of popular science. 
Mr. Samuelson, the author of the “ Earthworm and Housefly,” the “ Honey-bee,’ 
&c., is said to be the editor ; who will be assisted by many writers whose names 
stand high in the ranks of science. . 

Messrs. Harrild & Sons, of Farringdon-street, have lately invented a new 
machine which answers for the purpose of printing the names and addresses on 
newspapers destined for delivery, in a very rapid and legible manner. 

Messrs. Lockwood & Co. having become the possessors of the useful educations! 
works of M. de Fivas. For the future these works will only be supplied from the 
above firm. 

Mr. Murray is preparing a new “ Student’s Handbook of Astronomy,” descrip- 
tive and practical. Also a “ Student’s Greek Grammar,’ from the German 0 
Professor Curtius. 

Mr. Isuac Butt, M.P., is writing “The Romance of College Life,” which Mr. 
Skeet will publish. ; 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press the “ Footnotes from the Page “ 
Nature ; or, First Forms of Vegetation,” by the Rev. R. Macmillan, F.R.S.E. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have issued the first of a Series of Letters to Sons in the 
Universities on the Danger to the Bible from Licentious Criticism. ; 

An important sale of autograph poems, by Robert Burns, took place last wee* 
at the room of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, Leicester-square. The sale we 
numerously attended. Among the most conspicuous lots may be mentione 
Lot 158, “The Ode to commemorate the Independence of America” (unpublished); 
which contains 62 lines, £10 10s. Lot 171, “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 
This copy is believed to be the first draft of the poem. On the back of the 
folio sheet on which this is written, occurs an epigram, in which Burns, speaking 
of one he loved, says— 

** Maria, all my thought and dream inspire my vocal shell ; 
The more I praise my lovely theme, the more the truth I te)l.” 


£35. Lot 202. This was the poet’s common-place book, which was begun is 


| 1783. The book commences thus; “ Observations, Hints, Songs, Scraps ® 


Poetry, &c., by Robert Burns, a man who had little art in making money, and 8% 
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joss in keeping it.” This contains the original sketch of * Green grow the 

Rashes;” @ prayer at. the prospect of death, ¢ O Thou Unknown Almighty, 

Come ;” and autographs of several of his songs, £70. Lot 204. A thin folio 

yolume, containing 59 pages in the autograph of Burns ; it contains many of his 

most popular compositions, as the following: ‘‘ Address to the De’il;” “ John 

Barleycorn ;” “ The Twa Dogs ;” “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” £70. Lot 173. 

a Sir,—As your Mandate did request ;” which was an answer to a mandate sent 

by a surveyor to each farmer for a signed list of horses, servants, &c.” £8. 

Several poems were sold which are stated to be unpublished. 

Mr. Newby is preparing for publication some new works of interest. Among 
them may be mentioned, ‘‘ Beyond the Orange River, or Scenes in South Africa ;” 
« Recollections of a Five Years’ Residence in Norway,” bya retired naval officer ; 
The Lebanon and its Life,” by David Urquhart, author of the “ Pillars of Her- 
cules ;’ and second and cheaper editions of “Earope Armed for Peace,” and 
* Friends for the Fireside.’ Mr, Newby has also in the press a novel, edited by 
Fredrika Bremer, entitled, ‘‘ Life in the Land of the Fire- Worshipper ;”’ a new 
novel by Mrs. Kelly, called “‘ The Anchoret of Montserret ;” ‘ Manor Dean,” by 
Herbert Steele; and “May Blossoms,’ by the author of “The Parson and the 
Poor.’ Madame D’Egville Michaud contributes a little book on “ Deportment and 
Physical Education.” 

During the present. month Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co, will issue a new and 
cheap edition of “ Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson,” comprising his correspondence 
and conversation, with notes and illustrations by Malone. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press, “‘ Caste considered under its Moral, 
Social, and Religious Aspects,” being theLe Bas Prize Essay jn the University of 
Cambridge for the year 1860, by Arthur J. Patterson, of Trinity College ; an 
abridged translation of the “* Hitopadesa,” by Mr. Edwin Arnold; and a second 
edition of “ Man and his Dwelling-place.” 

Messrs. J. F. Shaw & Co. have nearly ready “The Lost Sunbeam, a Ray of 
Comfort to the Bereaved,” by the Rev. P. B. Power. 

A History of Windsor, and its Castle and Town, has been prepared ‘by the 
Rev. J. Stoughton, which Messrs. Ward & Co. will shortly publish. 

The Second Volume of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s IMustrated Family 
Bible will be completed this month. It will contain upwards of three’ liandred 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Beeton are likewise about to commence an “ Tilustrated Family Bible.” 
The work will be completed in twenty-four Monthly Parts. The first number 
will appear on the Ist of June. Tt will be illustrated with two hundred large 
engravings by foreign artists; while the ornamentation will be superintended by 
W. Noel Humphreys. 

In a few days Messrs. Binns & Goodwin, of Bath, will publish a Second Edi- 
tion of Maud Jean Franc’s popular tale, entitled * Marian; or, the Light of 
Someone’s Home,” a tale of Australian Bush Life. 

Messrs. Griffin & Co. have relinquished their Glasgow business, and for the 
future will confine their energies to the London one alone. Messrs. Porteous & 
Hislop have become the purchasers of the -business. Mr. Porteous was for 
many years in connection’ with Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, while Mr. Hislop 
was for some time past the manager of Messrs. Griffin’s establishment at 
Glasgow. 

Messrs. Southgate and Barrett have just completed one of their important 
stock and copyright sales. The following are the most important of the lots 
which were disposed of:— “ Cottage Gardener Dictionary,” £155: Bohn. 
* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” (Bogue’s Edition), £115. 10s.: Bohn. ‘ Glen- 
ny’s Garden Almanack,” £126: Bohn. “ Tilt’s Series of Almanacks,” £145: 
Piper. Mr. John Timbs’ interesting series realised £1,300; and Mr. Timbs’ 
“ Yearbook of Facts,” the series, £145. These two last lots were purchased by 
Messrs. Lockwood & Co., who are about to reissue them in a cheaper form. 

Mr. Murray has in the press the second and concluding volume of the 
“ Dictionary of the Bible ;” its antiquities, biography, geography, and natural 
history, edited by William Smith, LL.D. 

It is reported that a modern literary curiosity is about to appear before the 
public in the shape of a comedy from the graceful pen of Lady Dufferin. 

Mr. Pitman, of Paternoster-row, has just published a new feature in Sermons, 
being a “ Sermon for the Young,”’ the words of which are in one syllable only. 

A correspondent informs us that a volume of the essays published in Fraser, 
and bearing the initials “ A. K. H. B.,” have been published under the title of 
* Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

The same correspondent mentions that the “ Life of Professor Forbes”’ is 
advertised as “ being partly written by the late eminent Professor George Wilson, 
and completed by Mr. A. Geikie.” 

Mr. Stanford has in the press a second edition of Mr. Hull’s excellent little 
book, “‘ The Coal-fields of Great Britain.” 

The volume of humorous verse, entitled “Puck on Pegasus,’ by Mr. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell, to be published by Mr. J. C. Hotten, of Piccadilly, is now 
nearly ready for delivery. Few books of late years can boast of such an array of 
comic talent. The names of Leech, Tenniel, Phiz, Cruikshank, &c., appear as 
illustrators, and, without pretending to be deeply skilled in “ turf” lore, we think 
we may venture to predict a good run for “ Puck on Pegasus.” 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From MAY 2np to MAY Oru. 


Andrews (E. A.). Latin-English Lexicon. Rome. New edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
New edition. 8vo. cloth 18s. Low & Low & Son. 
Son, | Collins (Wilkie). The Dead Secret, _. Post 


Ashby (Elizabeth). Scripture Teaching from | 8vo. cloth. 5s. Low & Son. 
the New Testament. Square cloth. 2s. Dale ee W.) Life of J. A. James. 8vo, 12s. 
Bennett. Nisbet. 

Appleton’s Companion Handbook of Traye! Earle (Horace), Ups and Downs: or Inei- 
to the United States, with Coloured dents of Australian Life. Cr. Svo. cl, 5s. 
Map. Crown 8vo, eloth, 4s. 64. Low & Nisbet. 

Son, Farley (Lewis). The Massacres in Syria. 

Balfour (Mrs.). Uphill Work, Feap. 8vo. , Cr. 8vo. cl. 58, Bradbury & Evans, 
cloth mit. 38.6d. Houlston. ' Ford (H. A.). The Long Holidays. Post 

———— Sunbeams for all Seasons. New ! 8vo. el. 3s. 6d. Hogg & Son. 
edition, Keap. Syo. cloth. 3s.6d. Houl- , Fowler (John Cooke). Collieries and Colliers. 
ston. Fep. 8vo. cl. 63. Longman. 

Bickersteth (E. & F.). Doing and Suffering. | Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1861. 12mo. 
Eleventh edition. Small 8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. |  bds. 7s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Seeley. | ——-——— with plates, 10s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Brown (Baker). On Surgical Diseases of , Gilbert (Rev. Thomas). New Zealand Set- 

omen. Second edition, 8vo. cloth. 15s. tlers and Soldiers, Cr. 8vo. cl. 5s. 
Davies, Bennett. 

Burton (Rey. C.). Three Lectures on Arch- | Holland (G.C.). The Origin and Nature of 

bishop Cranmer. Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. Disease. 8vo. cloth. 9s. Hamilton. 


7 Bell & Daldy. | Hughes (Rev. Hugh). Female Characters of 
vourne (John). A Treatise on the Steam | Holy Writ. New edition, S8vo. cloth. 
Engine. Fifth edition. 4to. cloth. £2.28. | 10s. 6d. Hogg & Son. 


zOngman. 


Collins (Wilkie). Antonina, or the Fall of 


Herschel (Sir John). Meterology. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. Longman, 





History of the Siege of Delhi. By an Officer, 
Post Svo. cloth. 6s. 6d. Longman. 

Haig (.). Philosophy ; or the Science of 
Truth. 1 vol. Svo.cloth. 108.6d. Saun- 
ders & Oder. 

Index to the Eighth Edition of Eneyelopedia 


Britannica, 4to. cloth. 8s. Simpkin. Succession Duty Discount Tables. By an 
Knight's Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 


Accountant. Royal 8vo. cloth. 2s. ed. 
Vol. 7. 4to. cloth, 12s, Bradbury. & 


Stevens. 
Evans. , ; Timbs (John). Things Not Generally Known. 
Tatts Cricketers’ Guide. Spring Vols. Land 2. Fep. cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 
dition. l6mo. sewed. 1s. Kent. Lockwood, 
Lister (Rev. W.). Eaegen Peovectiog Es- — Quriosities of Science. Vols. land 2. 





Sewell (W, G.).. The Ordeal of Free Labour 
in British West India. Crown §vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. Low & Son. 

Snowden by R.). A Deseription of the 
Medals of Washington. Imp, 8yo. cloth. 
£1. 10s. Low & Son. 
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says. Crown Syo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Long- Fep. cloth. 2s. 6d, each. Lockwood. 
man. | + ~—— Curiosities of History. Fep. cloth. 
Lowe (FE. J.).' Beautiful-leaved Plants. 2s. 6d. Lockwood. 


Imperial 8vo. cloth. £1.1ls. Groombridge. 

Lyth (John). Religion in Earnest, 8yo. 
cloth. 4s. Book Society, 

Maurice (Rev. F. D.). Tracts for Priests and cloth. 
People, No.2. Or. 8vo. sewed. 1s. Mac- Stories of Inventions, Fep. cloth. 
millan. 5s. Lockwood. 

Murray (Andrew). The Theory and Practice and T. F. Gullick. Painting Popu- 
of Ship Building. 4to. cl. I4s. Simpkin. latly Explained. Fep. cloth. 6s. Lock- 

wood. 


Montgomery (J.). Poetical Works. Fep. cl. 

gilt, 38. 6d. Houlston. The Year Book of Facts for 1861. 
Power (Rev. P. B.). The Lost Sunbeam. Fep. cloth. 58. Lockwood. 

Sq. 16mo. cl. 38, Shaw & Co. Tholuck (F. A. D.) The Two Stadents, 
Moéroeco, 7s. 64. Shaw & Co. Guido and Julius. New edition. Post 8vo. 
Proverbs, Maxims, and Reflections, 1$mo, sewed. (Excelsior Liby., No. 3). 1s. 6d. 

cl. 1s. 6d... Bell & Daldy. Shaw and Co, 

Ploughing and Sowing. Second edition, Fep. Cloth. 28.64. Shaw and Co. 

Svo. ol, 3s. 64. J. & H. Mosley. Tennyson. The May Queen. Illustrated by 
Pollack (R.). Tales of the Covenanters. New E. V, B. Small paper. 5s. Low & Son. 

edition, 12mo, cl, 2s. 6d. Hamilton, — Large paper. 7s. 6d. Low & Son. 
Quakerism, or Life Alone in Christ. 12mo. The Poems of Ossian in English Verse. Fep. 
' eloth. 49. 64: Hamilton. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Lo J 
Riethmiller (Christopher). Teuton: a Poem. The Graduated Series of Reading Books— 

Crown Syo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Bell & Daldy, Book Sth. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 3s. Long- 





Popular Errors Explained, Fep. 
cloth, ge, 04, prope pond. 

‘hool-days of Eminent Men. Fep. 
3a. 6d. Tackiwvesd: 























Round About Kits Corby House ; An Essay man. 
on Popular Topography. 12mo. cloth. 34. Verses for Lent and Easter-tide. 12mo. 
Bell & Daldy. cloth. 1s. 6d. Hamilton, 

Smyth (Mrs. G.). Mornings with Mamma, Wilkins (Rev. H. M.). A Progressive Greek 

ep. ¢eloth gilt. Third edition. 6 vols. Anthology. 12mo., cloth. 5s. Longman. 

gs. 6d, each. Hogg & Sons. Winter (Sarah). Elementary Geometrical 

Smith (James). The Quadrature of the Circle, Drawing. Partl, Second edition. Post 
8vo. cloth. 10s.6d, Simpkin. Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman. 


Shaw (Dr. N.). What to Observe, Third Watson's (Rev. J.). Progressive Course of 
edition. Crown 8yo. cloth. 10s. Houl- Examples in Arithmetic. Second edition. 
ston. l2mo., cloth. 28.64. Bell & Daldy. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay. 
8} r.w. Geographical—Burlington House. ‘On a Journey from Jeddo into the Interior of 
Nipon, and the ascent of the Voleano of Fusigama.”’ By Rutherford Alcock, Esq., 
H.M. Minister at Japau. Communicated by Sir Rk, L Murchison, 


Tunspay. 


8} ,, Medical and Chirurgical—932a, George-street; Hanover-square. 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—2, Great George-street, Westminster. ‘‘Continued Discussion on 
the National Defences.”’ 

9 ,, Zoological—11, Hanover-square, ‘‘On some new species of Birds from Guatemala,”’ 
By Mr. O. Sulvin. 

7k ,, Syro-Egyptian, 22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

8 ow Hoyel Inatitution—Albemarle-street. Mr. Joho Hullah, ‘‘Onthe History of Modern 

usic,”” 








Wepwrspay. 
8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the Hythe School of Musketry ; Instruc- 
tion in Rifle Shooting.” By Mr. John MacGregor. 
8} ,, Pharmaceutical—17, Bloomsbury-square. 
8} ,, Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-sqnare. ‘On the Races of the West 
Coast of Africa.” By M. Da Chailln. 


Taurspay. 
8k ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. 
8} ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House, 
8 ,, Chemical—Burlington House, ‘‘On Colouring Matters from Coal-far.” By W. H. 
Perkins, Esq. 
$ ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street, Mr. W. Pengelly, “On the Devonian Age of the 
World.” 
Fray. 


8 ,, Royal Institution—AThemarie-strect. ‘On the Theory of Three Primary Colours.” By 
Professor J. Clerk Maxwell. 
SaTurDayY. 
3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Max. Miiller, ‘‘On the Science of 
Language.” 





——— ee 


THE FIFTH ANSWER TO THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 

The Fifth Answer to the “ Essays and Reviews,” “On the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony,” by C. W. Goodwin, M.A., will appear in the Supplement to the 
Lonpon Review, of next Saturday, May 18th. 

The Fifth Answer will be followed weekly, without interruption, by the 
Sixth and Seventh Answers. 

To prevent disappointment orders should be at once given to the News- 
agents. 

Advertisers are requested to take notice that to ensure the certain execution of 


their wishes, Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office in Southampton- 
street before noon on Thursdays. 








THE NEW SPECTRUM DISCOVERIES. 
Tur Seconpn Articte on SOLAR CHEMISTRY wish suortriy appear. 


However much our readers may have been gratified by the First Article on the 


astonishing spectrum discoveries in relation to terrestrial chemistry, we can assure 
them that the application of this exquisite method of analysis insolar chemistry (as 
will be explained in our Second Article) is even more wonderful in its results, inas- 
much as we have thus revealed to us, by the most sublime evidence, much knowledge 
of the constitution not only of the Sun but also of the fired stars ; and we are thereby 
being enabled to name with certainty many metallic substances as present in the 
luminous photosphere of the Sun,—the beginning only of a marvellous series of 
scientific revelations in respect to the nature and character of that glorious centre 
of life and light. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS 

C FOR THE WEEK ending Saturday, May 15. 

onday, open at Nine. Tuesday to Friday, at Ten, Satur- 
dar at Twelve. 

Monday to Tharsday, Orchestral Band and Great Organ 
Performances— Machinery in Motion—New Picture Galiery— 
and all the usual stiractions, Admission, ls. ; children under 
twelve, 6d. 

On Tuesday, Readings of Shakepeare, by Mr. Henry 
Nicholls. 

On Tharsday, Lectures by Dr. Chr. Dresser, on Botany, 
in the Lecture Theatre of the School of Science and Art. 

Friday, Third Grand Opera Concert this season. Ad- 
mission, 7s. 6d. 

Saturday, 18th, the GRAND FLOWER SHOW. Admis- 
mission, 7s. 6d. 

: Sunday, open at half-past One, to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
ry tickets, 

“The New Season Tickets, at Two Guineas and One Guinea 
each, and at Half-a-Guinea for children under twelve, may 
had at the Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual 
agents of the Company. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The THIRD OPERA 
CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY next, May 17th, 
when the following eminent artistes will appear: MADLLE. 
TITIENS and MADAME MIOLAN CARVALHO, HERR 
FORMES and SIGNOR GIUGLINI. Admission Tickets, 5s. 
each, if bought before the day. Stalls, 2s. 6d. extra, may be 
had of the usual agents; at the Crystal Palace ; or at 2, Exeter 
Hall. Admission by payment on the day of 7s, 6d., or by 
Season Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT 

FLOWER SHOW of the SEASON will take place next 

SATURDAY, 18th May. The already numerous entries give 

ise of this being an unusually excellent display. Tickets, 

if bought before the day, 5s. By payment on the day, 7s. 6d., 
or by Season Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — FIVE SHILLING 

/ TICKETS for the GREAT FLOWER SHOW at the 

usual Agents, at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter Hall. 

They will be withdrawn from Sale on Friday, 17th May, after 

sr time the price of Admission will be 7s. 6d., or by Season 
wkets, 


C RYSTAL PALACE NEW SEASON 
TICKETS.—Two Guineas admitting free on all occa- 
sions; One Guinea on payment of Half-a-Crown when the 
aienion ‘eo the day is 5s. or more. Half-a-guinea, children 
under twelve. 

At the usual agents, the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter 
Hall, where also the revised programme and Calendar for May, 
June, and July, may be had. 


| LONDIN, OF NIAGARA CELEBRITY, 
will arrive in England on the 22nd May, and make his 
FIRST ASCENT at the Crystal Palace shortly after that date. 


C RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.— 
President, the Rient How. tum Eart or CaR.isie, 
..G., &e., &e, 

Subscription, Onz Gurwga. 

Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithograpbs, 
&c., with Ong CHancer For BACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 

Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the Local Agents. 























By order, 
I, WILKINSON, Sec. 


QOCTETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLEY, 5, Pall-mall 
East (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk. 
—Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


FEXHE LAST SLEEP OF ARGYLE.—The 

Last Scene in the Life of Montrose. These chef 
d vurres of E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A., are daily ON VIEW at 
the GALLERY, 5, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
from 10 to 6. Admission 6d. 














f ER MAJESTYS PICTURES. — Messrs. 

P. and D. COLNAGHI, SCOTT, and CO., and Messrs. 
FE. GAMBART and CO., beg to announce that the POR- 
TRAITS of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and H.R.H. the 
PRINCE CONSORT, by F. Winterhalter ; the Picture of the 
Marriage of the Princess Roval, and Portrait of H.R.H. the 
Princess Beatrice, by John Phillip, R.A., are NOW on VIEW 
Vy eee FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall. from 10 to 6. 
Admission, Is. 


| OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.— 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT’S celebrated 
PICTURE of the “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now 
OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to 6. Admission, 1s. 








FFSHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET— 

Last Week but One of BLACK SHEEP, AND THE 
MILLER AND HIS MEN.—MONDAY, May 13th, to com- 
mence with the New COMEDY of BLACK SHEEP, Mr. 
Huckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mrs. Charles Young, 
Mrs. Wilkins, &c. After which, THE MILLER AND HIS 
MEN, with New Scenery and Effects by Fenton, and all 
the Original Music, by Sir Henry Bishop. ~ 





EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
4 Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
ie-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, in 
‘he great sensation Drama of THE COLLEEN BAWN.— 
rhe ADELPHI CENSUS taken every evening. On MONDAY 
and curing the Week, a new Farce, A TURKISH BATH 
— Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—THE COLLEEN 
BAWN Messrs. Dion Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, 
Stephenson, Mrs. Dion Boucieault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, and Mrs. Chatterley. —THE CENSUS — Messrs. 
J L. Toole, Eburne, and Miss Hi. Kelly, Miss E. Thorne. 


Commence at Seven 


: 





THNOLOGICAL SOCIET Y.—The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Ethnologieal 
Society of London will be held at 4, St. Martin’s- ‘ 
Trafeigar-square, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 15th, at Four 


o' Clock, p.m. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, 
JAMES HUNT, 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 








TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
William Skinner, Esq. George Smith, LL.D., F.A.8. 


William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—Cuantzs Harwoop, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. 

Borvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on a balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
ond bem. 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 

J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1842. 
Persons assuring in this office are offered the following acecom- 
modative modes of paying the premiums, viz, :— 
1st. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 
2nd, On a decreasing or ascending scale. 
$rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after- 
wards for life. 
4th, With a fixed annual redaction of premiums. 
5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death. 
Forms of Proposal, afd every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 
Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not already 
represented, 





—_—__ 
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Sines MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13, St. James's-square, London, 


Earty Parricrration rs Prorrrs. 

Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will ici ‘ 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, sez ; pate in 
persons who complete Assuranees before June 30th, 186) wil 
share in that division, although one premium only will ‘haye 


been paid. 
Tatles of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtai 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of nnod et 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFH, Actuary & Secretary, 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of « Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a smal) cuts 
remium. 
° Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 
Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Hzyp 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London. 


[220817 ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods. 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty dayy 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call. 

G. H. LAW, Manager, 


5, Cannon-street, West, B.C. 


LLOTMENT OF FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITES.—_THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOOIETY, 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.—The Second Allotment for 
the present financial year is fixed for THURSDAY, the 16th 
of MAY, at the Offices, at Noon precisely, on which occasion 
will be offered valuable Freehold Building Sites, on the fol. 
lowing Estates :-— 
No. 1.—ROEHAMPTON PARK (Second Portion), 
2.—PUTNEY HEATH ESTATE, 
3.—KENTISH TOWN ESTATE. 
Plans of the Estates will be sent by post, on receipt of seyen 
stamps for each separate Plan. Printe articulars of the 
Land will be forwarded, with the Society’s Prospectus, free of 


charge. 
” CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 




















OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Bir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
DrrEcTors, 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, me. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


RIES sis scantirnbevnaiarsaniacioinsreiian psocesesosncvenecs £500,000 
Invested Funds.............00..00+08 sexemnqnetind chia £110,000 
PEE BUDO  aaiccctnas -cvincencccenctscccipanpeneassane £40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 


No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 


The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 





ae STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
WORDT scccarscists 82, KING WILLIAM STREFT. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN ccvccoeeceee 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1561. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 25th of February. 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1860 :— 

Amount proposed for Assurance during the 

year, contained in 1,384 Proposals............... £807,747 0 
Amonnt of Assurances accepted, and for which 

Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 

EDEN: Seduwakdvesncersscons stinsbenapapansenvsvevsoaenvede 795,897 0 0 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ............... 22,565 4 6 

8 
7 


Oo 


Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 
IIE 3 cs ics a s.de cay angmusdneds Jabsieeeveanan 104,326 14 
Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1860......... 304,161 13 
Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 
From Interest on the Invested 
TRUE: dcsccchacescdanennenadioces 76,568 9 6 


£304,161 13 7 








Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, Xc............. 1,805,982 13 6 





Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 
Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest 
amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 


company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Notrr.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held early in May, to 
receive the Report on the Division of Profits for the past 
Quinquennial period. 





OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
President.—-SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
PECUNIARY AID is EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this 
useful Charity, which has relieved tere of 107,000 patients 
since its establishment in 1841, and continues to be greatly 
resorted to by the poorer classes of the metropolis and of all 
arts of the kingdom. Like similar institutions in Paris and 
Jienna, it affords the most extensive field for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which few 
trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided with 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of medicated baths, 
Particulars respecting patients or students may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary, 








WHITSUNTIDE HOLYDAYS. 


N WHITSUNDAY and WHITMONDAY, 
CHEAP EXCURSION BY SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY— 
To Dover, Folkstone, Hythe, Ashford, at 8°35 a.m, 
To Hastings, St. Leonard’s, Tunbridge Wells, at 8°20 a.m. 
To Ramsgate, Margate, Canterbury, at 7°59 a.m. 
To Deal and Sandwich (Whit Sunday) at 7°50 a.m. 
To Deal and Sandwich (Whit Monday) at 8°30 a.m, 
FARES THERE AND BACK: 


Tunbridge Wells 3s. Od. 5s. Od. 7s. Od. 
The other Stations... 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 

CHEAP TRAINS to Gravesend, Strood, and Maidstone on 
both days. 

The above Tickets are available for the day only. 

RETURN TICKETS.—The ordinary Return Tickets for dis 
tances above Ten Miles issued on FRIDAY, May 17th, and 
intervening days, will be available to return by any train of the 
same class up to and including WEDNESDAY, May 22nd. 

For all particulars see bills. 

C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


— 








ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
‘ be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
Cash :— 
Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen. 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 


Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, ———s which it 18 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 








Superior Claret .........++ 36s. 42s. 48s, 60s. 728. 55 
Good Dinner Sherry ...............c00..000¢ 248. 308. 9» 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

BN eemnncecenepnsegaaneenesinecamnns 36s. 42s. 48s. 99 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 48s. 60s. 55 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s, 48s. 60s. to 120s. 55 
SE GLAU» . ccdccscoicesssicscteons 60s. 668. 788. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 603. 663. 783. 55 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. | 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
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BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFY’S 
APPARATUS’ FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” Moy 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STRERT, W. 





——_ 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
‘mitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. Although the im- 
perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
examine attentively the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 
the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


10 7%, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 
MESSRS. JAY res etfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


Mourning Costume of every 


description is —_ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
2 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STRERT. 
JAY’S. 





CaaS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 


and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 
variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 
toilet, and work-tables. —-MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


6° WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s [llustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all paris of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
5 Established 1749. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 














A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstaBiisuEp A.D, 1700, 








DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers, 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 2% lls. 
Medium ,, Bae) ** goatee 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good ‘“ a. | eanebe 16s. 12s, 5s. 6d, 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s. 18s. 
Forks sa “ae 38s, 29s, os 
a lia quality ...... 33s. 248. 14s, 6d, 
orks 99 ae. batans 31s. 238. _ 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 40s., 638., 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 
DEANE’ S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 638., 84s. 
DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 
DEANE’ S—Drawing-roun Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 
DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEAN E’S—Tin, Japan, and [ron Goods. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools. 
DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


rue BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
“iseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norron’s Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
venefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “ Norton’s Prits,” and do not 
persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





t 





OR CLEANSING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley’s Albatum”’ is on the box. 





PURITY OF COMPLEXION 
And a Softness and Delicacy of Skin are realized by the use of 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Bo- 


tanical Preparation. This Royally-patronized and Ladies’ 
esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, and puri- 
fying action on the Skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, 
spots, discolouration, and other cutaneous visitations. It ob- 
viates all the effects of climate on the skin, whetlier with re- 
ference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s: 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


*,* ASK FOR ‘“ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
P ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sire HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘*I consider Dr. de Jongh's Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Li ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a rter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and — too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.’’ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—** I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—*“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
yound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
flestroyed.”” 

Dr. pt Jonen’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Imprrtan Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! ! ! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. ¥d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers, 











91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a ‘process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases, 


Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 


Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets, 


To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F, PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
| ppt he ’"S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is use 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
orporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpoul, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers throu E- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING.- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘*Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.’’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,’’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1560. 

‘‘ The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known,”’—Commercial Daily List. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 

tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 





| has been found highly beneScial.—Manufactured (with the 


utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 








N°? MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—DU BARRY’S Delicious HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, restores 
perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, 
refreshing sleep, and functional regularity to the most dis- 
ordered or enfeebled, without medicine, purging, or expense ; 
removing, speedily and effectually, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, hemorrhoids, liver complaint, flatulency, 
nervousness, biliousness, fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, 
influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, im- 
purities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleepless- 
ness, acidity, palpitation, heart-burn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, scrofula, 
tightness of the chest, pains at the pit of the stomach and 
between the shoulders, &c., atrophy or wasting away of the 
body in old and young. 

Pills and medicines invariably aggravate and perpetuate 
disease ; their annoyance, disappointment, and expense may 
be saved, and all doctors’ and apothecaries’ bills avoided, by 
using Du Barry's Food, which, at a few pence per day, saves 
~~ times its cost in physic, cod liver oil, pel all other re- 
medies. 

Certificate No. 36,418. ‘* We find it the safest remedy.”— 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. 
Shorland, Dr. Campbell; and Dr. Routh found it the best food 
to rear infants with. 

We extract a few out of many thousand cures ;— 

Cure No. 1,771. Lord Stuart de Decies of many years’ dys- 
pepsia. Cure No, 40,832. Mrs. Maria Joly, of Lynn, Norfolk, 
of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting. Cure No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of ex- 
treme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. Cure No. 54,516. The Rev. James T. Camp- 
bell, Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of the 
liver. Cure No. 46,270. James Roberts, Esq., of Frimley, 
Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver 
derangement, partial deafness. 

Packed in tins, with full instructions, at 1s. 1jd.; 11b., 28. 9d.; 
2ibs., 49. 6d.; Slbs., lls.; 12lbs., 228.; 24ibs., free of car- 
riage, 4s. 

BARRY DU BARRY and Co., 77, Regent-street; also, 
Fortnum, Mason, & Co., Piccadilly; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch- 
street, London; and through all Grocers and Chemists in Town 
and Country. 

















66, QuEEN-sTREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wotugrsroon & Co., 4, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sras,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
ears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr, 
‘hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 





| any right to state that — supply Starch to Her Majesty's 


Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, hone of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfleld. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 
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RD'S NEW JACKETS, — Drawings, &e., 
post-free —An exceedingly pretty Hussar J , which 
mary be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
usefal shape. Ready through the season in Gilact Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 21s. each, all beautifully 
branded. 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 








Fores ZOUAVE JACKETS.— Drawin 
&c., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glacé Silk 
and Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. 


promvs HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
Drawings, &c., post-free. 


These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all coloars. 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 





ORD’S NEW JACK ETS.—Testimonials, 
a uninvited from ladies in speey gore 
the world, attest the high character and merits of these beauti- 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 
ORD’S NEW MANTLES.—Eupeplon 
Paletdts of Waterproof Sammer Cloth, with qe silk 
trimmings, 166. 0d., 15s. 6d., and2ls. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 
T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 














ORD’S LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 guineas. 
Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s, 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, W. (two doors from 
Newman-street). 





OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 

street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


TATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M. 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 
Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, 


N [' IRTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
4 20), OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxions to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash, 

250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREERT, near 
Hyde-park, 

















HE “TIMES,” and a few other London 
Papers, regularly pe at Halt-price. For list, en- 
close a stamped directed envelope to R. Heney, 12, Wey- 
mouth-terrace, Hackney-road, London, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSrrcrmzn 
Loox oy Tyrxs, and mformation for authors will be sent on 
application, b 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 











HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED! 


LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
Sale Rooms, No. 42, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 


. Elegance of model and finish. 
2. Simplicity and a of construction, and consequent 
durability and from derangement and need of 


repairs. 
. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 


ee 


3 
tion. 
4. Bovedting and seaming attachments. 
5. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 
6. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 
and made with 
7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials. 
' Machine on plain table .........02....-..00ere00- £10 
Bb. BE ED ceccbacgsccageosesecnentnnctbe £12 
Do. im full cas@ ..........ccsssceesecceeseeeee £15 
*,° The of cach Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 


é esa ing necessary for its successful operation. 
Thoroug instruction is given in the use of each Mochice sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 








Wy ALESe AL LOVE. Size 24 by 19. 


Painted by P. T. Vas Wrwaarrp, and Engraved on 
Steel by T. O. Bartow. Free by Post for 4s. 6d. 


*,* A List of Popular Engravings sent on application. 
WititaM Troc, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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Ta s handsome Volume, square 16mo., embellished with up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations, partly from Designs by John 
Gilbert. Square cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 


HE,GIRL’S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Crp. 
The Nineteenth Edition, entirely Re-edited by Laura 
Vaventine, Author of “‘ Beatrice,”’ &c, 
*,* This book has undergone a thorough revision, and may 
justly be pronounced an entirely new vue 
London: Witttam Trac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





POTTER’S CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
12mo., cloth, 4s., 


A DISCOURSE OF CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT. By the Most Rev. Jonn Porrsr, 
D.D. The Ninth Edition, carefully revised and corrected, and 
illustrated with additional Notes and Authorities, by the Rey. 
Joun Cranks Crostuwaitr, M.A. 
London: Wriiram Teae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





N DU CHAILLU’S ADVENTURES IN 
LYE @ EQUATORIAL AFRICA are published THIS DAY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, the 34th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
OYERS MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and 
Sick Room. By the late Atexis Soyzsr. With Illustrations 
on Wood, &c, 

** Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; 
or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With 
Plans. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s. cloth. 


London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 





‘WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED.” —Times. 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s, 6d., by post 4s. 10d., a 


LANG DICTIONARY ; with a HISTORY 

of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Account of the 

HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREETS, UNIVERSI- 

TIES, HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 

sea &e. Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
words. 


London; Jonuy CampEn Horrtey, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 





CCcCOUNT BOOKS, &ce, 
Lt of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.— Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful artidle, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s, a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 64. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Beals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 
Copied by express permission. 


London: Jony Campzun Horten, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, with reference to the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
price 1s. 6d., postage 1d., 
COMPARATIVE SCALE OF CREATION, 
according to Mosaie Records and Geological Facts. By 
A. M., Oxford. 


Truro: Printed by James R. Netherton, Lemon-street. 


*,* The above work is the substance of a public address 
delivered in Cornwall, 1857. 











Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Taomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charilotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square. 


‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’”’— Lancet. 


London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
LIVER ELLIS; OR, THE FUSILEERS 
of 


By Jamas Grant, Esq., Author of *‘ The 
War,” “* Mary of Sarveian.” Be. Romance 


London: RovuttapGr, Warn, & Routines. 





HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
BAY CROFT'S aISTORY OF THE UNITE) 


Seven Vols., cloth, 21s. 
London: RovrtepGs, Warns, & Rovrieper. 





In Feap. 8vo., One Shilling, boards, 


RITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NEsts 
By the Rev. J. C. ATKInsow. > 


Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth; or, gilt edges, 4s., 
A SUPERIOR EDITION OF THE ABOVE, 
With the [lustrations Printed in Colours, 


London: RovrtepGE, Waryz, & Rovriepes, Farringdon. 
street. 





LT 


In Feap, 8vo., One Shilling boards, 


rpae COMMON OBJECTS OF THE MICR0. 
SCOPE. » By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 400 Illustra. 
tions by Tuffen West. ~ é' 


Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth; or, gilt edges, 4s., 
A SUPERIOR EDITION OF THE ABOVE, 
With the Illustrations Printed in Colours. 


London: Rovutteper, Warwe, & Rovritepes, Farringdon. 
street. 





——__. 


In One Vol. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d., 
UI PS AND CRANKS 


In Prose and Verse. By THomas Hoop. 
With 60 Illustrations, 
London: RovtitepGr, Warnz, & RovuTiunas, 


SECOND EDITION.—Just Published, Priee 1s., 


) iyrientely AND REVIEWS: A Protest ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Salisbury, &c., &c., with a New 
Preface and Appendices, containing further important infor. 
mation respecting the Constitution, Proceedings, and Powers 
of Convocation, 
By the Rev, R. B. Kennarp, M.A., 
Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Now Ready, the Ninth Edition, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


_.? AND REVIEWS. 
By 
The Rev. F. TEMPLE, D.D., | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
Head Master of Ru by. of Great Staughton. 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
D,D., Vice-Principal, Lam-| MARK PATTISON, B.D. 





ne sot. Rector of Lincoln College, 
BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| Oxford. 

late Professor of Geometry, | BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 

Oxford. az ms Professor of Greek, 
ord, 


London: Loraman, Grern, Loneman, & Ropsgnts. 











DR. HUNT'S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF 
SPEECH. 


Recently Published, Post 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. post free, 


N STAMMERING AND STUTTERING, 


Their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
VOICE AND SPEECH: applied to the Art of Public 
Speaking. 

London : Lonemay, Greuy, Loneman, & Ropgrts. 





In Octavo, price 9s. 64., 


HE VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS ; with the Life and Character of the Inspired 


Historian. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hoang, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


**Tn our list of first-class theological treatises we have to 
mention Mr. Hoare’s careful work on Genesis.’’—JLiterary 
Churchman, Dec. 17, 1860. 


‘This work can hardly fail of exercising a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the class of we for whom the writer seems to 
have designed it, viz., those whose minds have been unsettled 
by the fluctuating opinions of the day.” —Scottish Ecclesiastica! 
Journal, April 19, 1860. 


London: Loncmay, Grery, Lonamay, and Ropers. 


—— 





Just published, in 8vo., price 1s. 6d., 
NUS ON THE FIRST ESSAY IN THE 
SERIES CALLED “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


By E. H. Hansext, B.D., Prelector of Theology, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


This day is published, in small Svo., cloth lettered, 6s., 


Va BLT CAS LAY SERMONS. 


London: Jonw Syow, Paternoster-row. 


el 
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Lorpor :—Printed by Witt Litrxz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirrzs, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarurpay, May 11, 1961. 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ART. 
Tue banquet at the opening of the Royal Academy is always an interesting 
episode in spring. It falls in with the lengthening day, and the brightening 
eunshine, and the opening flowers. Art on this occasion withdraws the veil 
and discloses to us her treasures and her triumphs, while Nature pours from 
her lap the living masterpieces which are the models the painter imitates, 
and the inspiration under which he works, At that gathering there were 
painters and politicians, arts and arms,—Frank Grant the. accomplished 
painter, and Sir Hope Grant the bronzed soldier of India and China,—and 
deans, and peers, and bishops, all drawn together to do homage to the 
achievements of intellect in its loveliest provinee and fairest form. Yet all 
these varieties of profession and pursuit are cognate. A living fire fed from 
the same sources animates and unites. While each concentrates all his 
energies on his own pursuit he is supported, and protected, and encouraged 
by the others. While each toils at his own work he is labouring for the rest, 
and the rest are labouring for him. Science aids art, and each art helps its 
sister. Meeting together they learn to respect and appreciate each other. 

Were there no soldier, the painter would have no protection in his quiet 

pursuits. Were there no munificent Miecenas, he would lose one stimulus 
at least. Were the utilitarian philosophy universal, artists would starve, and 
all that is most exquisite in cesthetics would perish in the polar air. It was 
the highest compliment that could be paid to art when that enthusiastic lover 
of his own profession, Lord Campbell, was forced to admit “ that in the master- 
pieces of Correggio, Raphael, and Reynolds, the mens divinior shines out more 
brightly than in the finest judgment of Lord Mansfield.” The genius loci 
had its influence on the severest natures then assembled in Trafalgar-square, 
and shed over them a softening light, throwing into the shadow the projecting 
and angular points of conflicting and coarser minds. The study and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful exercises an elevating and purifying power, 
This cannot be denied. Elegance is not mere show, and expenditure is 
not always extravagance. Whatever raises man above the low level of 
sensual pursuits, and brings him into contact with lofty themes, does him 
permanent mental and moral good. Utilitarianism, on the other hand, is 
demoralizing and degrading, as well as evil. It would send poets, were it in 
the ascendant, to a lunatic asylum, and macadamize the streets of London 
with the broken-up masterpieces of the chisel. It sees in the glorious ocean 
merely a storehouse of fish ; in the landscape, with its curves and lines of 
beauty, soil for oats and barley. A pleasure-ground it thinks a waste of what 
would be better sold for building purposes. A gas-lamp it thinks lovelier 
and better than a firmamental star. It admires only what can be turned 
into food and raiment; and because the lilies neither “toil nor spin,” it 
regards them as the cumberers of the ground, and the worthless weeds of the 
world. Its only science is arithmetic. Its gods are £. s. d., and its highest 
virtue is thrift, and its keenest grief is that so much of strength, and 
resource, and wisdom, has been wasted in colours, and tints, and exqui- 
site shapes, and beautiful proportions, on pieces of canvass that might have 
been better used for some other purpose. 

We do not mean to inculcate that painting, poetry, and music are alone 
sufficient to make a great people, or that these should be cultivated to the 
exclusion of science and moral training. Rome dies daily, and the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture cannot arrest the decay which they adorn. 
Athens is a village, Greece a wreck. The conservative salt of nations is a far 
higher element than that which we associate with the Royal Academy. But 
where there exist in full force those moral elements which are the foundations 
and pillars of the social fabric, then the cornices and architraves and 
capitals which Art supplies, not only beautify the edifice, but exert an 
elevating and softening influence on those that dwell wnder its shadow. Art 
is a handmaid of religion, and its lessons touch the heart if they do not train 
the intellect. It affords the purest pleasure, and, if it contributed nothing else 
than enjoyment, it would still be surely worth having in a world where there are 
so many things to fret, and vex, and sadden. God has lavished beauty on every 
object he has made, and man was certainly not intended to overlook the gift ; 
and, in fact, he has beer provided with faculties expressly calculated to 
enabie him to appreciate and enjoy it. Man naturally thirsts for the 
beautiful. Lessons that fall dead from the moralist’s desk strike with trans- 
forming force from the canvas. 

The Royal Academy has its place and its office as truly as St. Paul’s. The 
artist has his mission as truly as the preacher. To denounce the former 
because he cannot do the work of the latter is irrational and absurd. What 
sunshine is to the landscape, poetry, painting, and music are to this bare, 
bleak world of ours, and we do not envy the taste or believe in the greatness 
of him who would exalt what he calls the useful to the exclusion of the 
beautiful, or shew his appreciation of the robe by tearing off the em- 
broidery that adorns it. A sight of a beautiful flower has often produced ¢ 
reater influence on the sick patient than a prescription. 

The age is excessively material. Money is coveted by millions as the chief 
xood. Success in this pursuit is not real happiness. Man’s soul cannot live 
“ by bread alone.” It has capacities for the enjoyment of the beautjfulbwhic 
will ache til] they are satisfied. Ash Aite 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue rise and progress of the English school of painting is a subject too 
recent to have formed the subject of any work of importance. What is, 
to be learned on the subject must be gleaned from the official publications 
of the Royal Academy, from the splenetic attacks which, from time to time, 
have been made upon this body, from the biographies of our great painters, and 
from a few special treatises, such as the pamphlets of Sir Robert Strange, and 
the “ Patronage of Art in England,” by Mr. Pye. Until a body of sound 
critical dissertations. on the productions of our modern school of painters 
has been sifted from the materials already collected, and laboriously gene- 
ralized upon by writers who will take a calm and comprehensive view of the 
whole history of English art, the general student will be left at the mercy 
of paragraphists, articlé writers, and pamphleteers, whose opinions are warped 
by the imperfect grasp they have of their subject or by the immediate 
object they have in writing. Any one who glances ever so slightly into the 
literature of the Fine Arts in this country will be convinced, that there is 
no subject on which Englishmen are less inclined to agree, however much 
they may dispute the soundness of the old maxim, De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. 

The love of pictures has always prevailed in England. In the time of 
Charles I., such was the zeal of the English king and his worthy subjects to 
acquire pictures by the great Italian and Dutch masters that the value of works 
of art was trebled on the continent. During this period it was that the car- 
toons of Raphael and the gallery of the Duke of Mantua were brought to, 
England, and that there were added to the royal collection of pictures at 
Whitehall 9 works by Raphael, 11 by Correggio, 16 by Giulio Romano, and 
28 by Titian. At the same time Rubens and Vandyke visited this country, and 
left among us many of'the most precious productions of their genius. A mania 
seems then to have set infavour of foreign works of art, which for more than 
a century made the English aristecracy the dupes of continental picture 
dealers, and the object of much good wit both at home and abroad, wit which 
may still be gleaned from the dramatic and periodical literature of the period, 
When a picture was sold a century and a half ago it never seems to have 
been asked, if it was valuable as a work of art. All that was inquired 
into was the name of the master who painted it. The conoscenti seem 
then to have attached to the chefs-Powvre of the great masters the same 
sort of value which is still attributed by collectors of curiosities to such 
objects as the snuff-box used by the Emperor Napoleon, fragments of the eur- 
tain which surrounded the bed of Voltaire, anda leaf of the “ Psalm Book” 
which Walter Scott used when a boy, all of these articles being of the plainest 
and commonest material and pattern. In the work by Mr. Pye, to which we 

_have above referred, various quotations are made from the periodical pub- 
lications of the last century that.show how much alive our satirists were to 
the absurdity of a system which drew patronage from native artists of rea} 
merit for the benefit of a class of foreign adventurers, who were well known 
to ridicule the folly of their English customers. One example of these 
protests in favour of native art will suffice. It is taken from the Londow 
Magazine of 1737. 

“The picture-dealers from abroad,” says the writer, “ are always ready to raise 
a.cry in the public prints whenever they think their craft is in danger; and 
indeed it.is their interest to depreciate every English work as hurtful to their 
trade of importing by ship-loads, ‘ Dead Christs,’ ‘ Holy Families,’ ‘ Madonnfs,’ 
and other dismal dark subjects on which they scrawl the name of some Italian 
masters and fix on us poor Englishmen the character of universal dupes. If 
a gentleman with some judgment casts his eye on one of these pictures, and 
expresses doubt as to its originality, the quack answers, ‘Sir, you are no con- 
noisseur ; the picture is, 1 assure you, in Alesso Balminetto’s second and best 
manner, boldly painted and truly sublime, the contour gracious, the air of thie 
head in the high Greek taste, and a most divine idea it is. Then spitting in an 
obscure place, and rubbing it with a handkerchief, he takes a skip to the other 
end of the room, and screams out in raptures, ‘There’s an amazing touch! A 
man should have this picture a twelvemonth before he can discover all its 


beauties !’ 
“The gentleman, though possessed of judgment, ashamed to be out of the 


| fashion by judging for himself, is struck dumb by this cant, gives a vast sum for 


the picture, modestly confesses that he is indeed quite ignorant of painting, and 
bestows upon a frightful picture with a hard name, without which it would not 
be worth a farthing, a frame worth fifty pounds.” 


All the pictures sold in this way, it may be well imagined, were not im- 
ported from Italy ; and it was one of the chief occupations of our native 
artists to make imitations of Italian pictures, which, exposed to the sun in 
garrets, and blistered, under mud and dust, in the heat of an oven, were 
gradually made to assume the appearance of old and neglected originals of 
the great masters. 

The puffing trade in pictures was the subject of a successful comedy, by 
Foote, called “ Taste,” in which he brings upon the stage the native fabri- 
cators of such wares, the Italian picture-dealers who vended them, and the 
injured British public. From the scene in an auction-room we may extract 
a few lines. Lord Dupe has just bought a picture. He looks round and 
asks, 

*** What next ?’ 


\ “ Canto.—That is a ‘ Moses in the Bulrushes.’ The blended joy and grief in 
1¢ figure of the sister in the corner, and the distress and anxiety of the mothe 
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here, and the beauty and benevolence of Pharaoh’s daughter there, are circum- 
stances happily imagined and boldly expressed. al as 

“ Brush.—Alack a day, tis but a modern performance. The master is alive, 
and an Englishman. 

“ Lord Dupe.—Oh! then I would not give it house-room.” 


The exaggerations of satirists and players, it may be said, cannot be relied 
upon for an exact idea of the manners of the age in which they are uttered. 
We might have placed little faith in the account they have left us of the 
picture trade in the last century, did we not know from writers of another 
class, that auction-rooms for the sale of works of art and articles of vertu 
had, towards the middle of the last century, been built in a style of unpre- 
cedented splendour all over London, and become the favourite lounge of 

ple of fashion. Dubois, a Frenchman, who wrote on the state of art in 
the middle of the last century, descrics them. They then, he says, to some 
extent at least, familiarized the English public with the history of art and 
sound principles of criticism. 


“The English,” adds this writer, with much naiveté, “ exhibit a taste for works 
of art produced in other countries; they do not attempt to cultivate the talents 
of their own painters.” 


were altogether neglected. Holbein and Vandyke, Lely and Kneller, and a 
whole host of distinguished foreigners, no doubt mono 
fitable department of the profession ; yet there were Englishmen who met 
with some share of public patronage. Riley was even introduced to 
Charles IT., and painted his portrait. An anecdote has preserved the recol- 
lection of this fact. When the picture was finished, the king scanned it 
carefully : he undervalued it, no doubt, as the production of a native. “Is 
this,” he inquired, “like me?” “ Please your majesty,” replied the artist, 
“T trust it is.” “Then,” continued the king, “1 must be an ugly fellow.” 
The modest artist made no further attempt to secure royal patronage ; he 
met, however, with some success, and died, leaving personal estates to the 
value of £800. His pupil and son-in-law, Jonathan Richendoen, succeeded 
him. He was more fortunate. When Kneller, the last of the great foreign 
artists at the English court, died in 1723, leaving, in spite of great losses in 
the South Sea scheme, a fortune of £2,000 a year, Richardson succeeded him, 
and became the most popular portrait painter in England. He wrote a work 
“On the whole art of Criticism as it relates to Painting,” which had a direct 
and powerful influence on the whole character and tendency of English art. 
A daughter of Richardson married Thomas Hudson, under whom Reynolds 
studied,—Reynolds himself having conceived a desire to become a painter 
after reading the work to which we have just referred. 

In Queen Anne’s time, while Richardson was getting into extensive 
practice as a portrait-painter, another artist—Sir James Thornhill—was 
cmpmeres by the Crown to paint allegorical pictures in fresco upon the 
ceilings and walls of St. Paul's Cathedral and the Hospital at Greenwich ; 
at the one place receiving 40s. a square foot, and at the other £3 a square 
yard for the ceiling and £1 a square yard for the walls. Beginning his 
labours at Greenwich in 1708, he continued there till 1727, and then received 
£6,655, probably the largest sum which any Englishman had hitherto made 
by the profession of art. His pupil and son-in-law was William Hogarth. 

The success of Hudson, who was a Devonshire man, partly seems to have 
influenced Reynolds, « native of the same county, in adopting art as a pro- 
fession. When at the age of thirty, after studying in Italy, Reynolds settled 
in London, he resolved to introduce a new style of portrait-painting. His 

yrofessional brethren dissuaded him from making any innovation. ‘“ Why, 
Reynolds,” said his old master, Hudson, “ you don’t paint so well as you did 
when you left England.” “ Ah! Reynolds,” said another eminent artist, 
“this will never answer ; why, you don’t paint in the least like Sir Godfrey.” 
Tt was of no use to defend his heresies. When he attempted to do so, he was 
met with the answer, “ Shakspeare in poetry and Kneller in painting, damme,” 
und set down as a foolish and conceited innovator. The young artist per- 
severed, however, in his own views. Shortly after he settled in London his 
charges were, for a head, 10 guineas; for a half-length, 20 guineas ; and 
for a whole-length, 40 guineas. In 1758 he had raised his charge to 25, 50, 
and 100 guineas for portraits of the same kind. At this period he received 
six sitters a day, and valued his time at five guineas an hour. He had taken 
his place at the head of his profession in England, and by his gentlemanly 
bearing and accomplishments raised the class of artists to a position they had 
never before held in English society. 

Hogarth had been less successful. ‘His place,” says Walpole, “ was 
between the Italians, whom we may consider epic poets and tragedians, and 
the Flemish painters, who are writers of farce and editors of burlesque 
nature.” By him undoubtedly was infused into British works of art the first 
spark of genius. A most precarious livelihood he seems to have earned by 
his pictures, which were sold at prices much below those paid for bad copies 
of the great works of the Italian artists. In 1745, he sold at an auction 
which was numerously attended, eighteen of his best pictures, and seems to 
have been well pleased to receive for them £22 a piece. Five years later 
he was less successful, when he attempted to dispose of another series, the 
“Marriage 4 la Mode.” The purchaser, Mr. Lane, has fortunately left a 
narrative of what took place at the sale. When this gentleman arrived at the 
auction room in the “Golden Head,” he says he expected to see the place 
crowded with great and noble personages. What was his surprise to find no 
one there save Hogarth and his friend Dr. Parsons, the secretary of the Royal 
Society. Mr. Lane had bid £110 for the whole series, including frames valued 
at £4 4s. each. No one arrived. Ten minutes before twelve he told the 
artist he would make the pounds guineas. The clock struck, and Hogarth 
wished the purchaser joy of his acquisition. He hoped it was an agreeable 
one : he was very much Siescpelated, Mr. Lane remarked that the artist was 
poorly rewarded for his labour, and said that as the hour had been early, the 
sale might be delayed till three o'clock, to find a better bidder. It was put 
off till one o’clock. Then Hogarth said,— 

__ “I shall trespass no longer on your generosit y. You are the proprietor; and 
if you are pleased with the purchase, I am abundantly so with the purchaser.” 

The merit of these pictures was never called in question. They were 
allowed to be worth much more than they brought, and yet the whole series, 
frames included, were sold at less than one-fuurth of the price paid about the 


ledge of their value. 


ee, 
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same time for the “Sigismunda,” a moderately-good picture by Farino then 
attributed to Correggio. Before the close of the century, public : 
galleries and the schools of the Academy had spread abroad a better know. 
In 1797, the same series, which had been condemned 
in 1750, was sold to Mr. Angerstein for £1,381. 

Hogarth felt bitterly the want of a proper mode of bringing his pictures 
under public notice so as to secure purchasers. When he published his 
election prints, he attempted to dispose of the pictures by a raffle of 299 
guineas, at two guineas a stake. He did not, however, muster one half of the 


_ necessary subscriptions ; and at the day of sale no one appeared but Garrick 


lized the most pro- | 
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It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that at any period English artists | of youths of his own age. 


the player. He was asked by the mortified artist to go through the ceremony 
of drawing, which he did in due form. He would not, however, take the 
pictures at the amount which had been subscribed. Knowing the high spirit 
of Hogarth, he handed him a bank order, placing to the account of the latte; 
£200, which, if not drawn by himself, was to remain there in the name of his 
heirs. In 1823, at the sale of Mrs. Garrick’s effects, the same pictures were 
bought by Sir John Soane for the sum of 1,650 guineas. 

In 1760, George ITT. succeeded to the throne. The education of the youn 
king had been peculiar. His mother, to preserve the purity of his domestic 
virtues, had watched carefully over him and secluded him from the societ 
In spite of her protests, however, placed 
under the care of the learned Bishop of Salisbury, he had been pu: 
through a very varied curriculum of study. One professor had instrueted 
him in theology and another in logic, while special teachers of eminence 
had given him lessons in drawing, perspective, and architecture. The 
agreeable and winning manners of Sir William Chambers, who acted ag 
his instructor in the last science, produced a most favourable impression 
on the young monarch and seem to have enlisted his sympathies for the 
art. On his accession to the throne he appointed his teacher Controller 
of the Office of Works and Surveyor General. He not long afterwards 
formed an intimacy with another artist, who was afterwards destined to 
receive an amount of royal patronage never before bestowed on any painter 
in England. 

In the winter of 1766, a well-built young man, tall and fair, with more of the 
phlegmatic look of a Dutchman than of the keen and nervous appearance which 
we how associate with Americans, made his appearance as a skater on the 
Serpentine. The grace and rapidity of his evolutions attracted universal notice 
among the fashionable crowds who gathered on the ice. He was recognised by 
General Howe as Benjamin West, a young American Quaker and artist, 
whom he had before met on the ice at Philadelphia. In the interval of a 
few years which had elapsed since they met the painter had been to Rome, 
and had settled in the prosecution of his profession at London. His skill as 
a skater served much to increase the reputation West had already gained 
as an artist. It introduced him to fashionable society. As a lover of 
serious and solemn subjects he became a special favourite with the dignita- 
ries of the Church. For Dr. Newton he painted the “ Parting of Heetor 
and Andromache,” for the Bishop of Worcester “ The Return of the Pro- 
digal Son,” and for the Archbishop of York “ The landing of Agrippina 
with the Ashes of Germanicus.” The Archbishop of York was enchanted 
with his pictures. He endeavoured to raise £3,000 to enable him to 
relinquish portrait painting and devote his genius to the production of 
works of high art. He could not, however, obtain subscriptions for more 
than one-half of the requisite sum, and the scheme fell to the ground. As it 
happened, however, this was an advantage to the artist. The archbishop 
told the story of the colonial artist to the King. “The talents of that 
young man,” said he, “should be secured for the country.” The edu- 
cation of the King had led him to the belief that one of his chief 
duties asa monarch was the patronage of art. He took it for granted 
through life that the advice of the bishops was on all subjects the best that 
could be had. “Send me your young artist,” he said, on this occasion, 
“with his ‘ Agrippina.” The King was pleased both with the painter and 
his picture. He had the canvas placed in various positions to find out 
which was best for the light, and he praised, not altogether without reason, 
the simplicity of the design and the beauty of the colouring. “ There is, 
he said, “ another incident in Roman history which, I think, would make a 
good subject for a picture, the departure of Regulus from Rome.” “ Magnifi- 
cent,” replied the artist, with a promptitude for which he got little credit in 
after-life. “Then,” added the King, “ you shall paint one for me.” West 
did paint this picture, and from the time it was completed his position was 
established at court, his emoluments being much greater than those of any 
of his contemporaries excepting Reynolds. : 

Knowing who the leading artists were at the beginning of George III's 

reign, we are in a position to understand the various attempts made to found 
academies of art similar to those existing on the continent. So early as 
1635 an institution in which drawing and painting were taught seems 
have been established under the name of the Museum Minerve, in the house 
of Sir Francis Kingston in Covent Garden. No persons being admitted to 
this school who were not gentlemen in the heraldic sense, it soon fell to the 
ground. 
” Other institutions were founded in the course of the seventeenth century, 
which proved equally unsuccessful. In 1700 an academy of artists was set 
up “by some gentlemen painters of the first rank,” of which Sir Godfrey 
Kneller was the head. In this establishment, however, disputes soon broke 
out. The president and his adherents were represented in a caricature # 
marching in solemn procession round the model-room. They took the Joke 
in such bad part that they shut up the establishment. The subscribers were 
not discomfited :— 


“Mr. Vanderbank,” says Hogarth, “who headed the rebellious party, © 
verted an old meeting-house into an academy, and introduced a female figure, © 
make it more inviting to subscribers. This establishment lasted a few yea; 
when the treasurer having drank the subscription money, the lamp, stove, ke. 
were seized for rent, and there was an end of that concern.” 


In 1724 Sir James Thornhill, while engaged in painting the freseoes at 
Greenwich to which we have already referred, next sought to found al 
academy under royal patronage, but he did not succeed. On his death 
1734, Hogarth, his son-in-law, became possessed of the benches and forms, 
drawing-boards and plaster-casts used in his school-room. He, thinking that 
an academy might be useful, proposed that a number of artists should com- 
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pine for the hire of a room large enough to admit thirty or forty persons 
drawing after a living figure, and he offered the society the use of his furni- 
eure. The suggestion was adopted. A life-school was established, which met 
‘n the house of a painter named Peter Hyde, in Greyhound-court, Arundel- 
street, under the direction of Mr. Moser, an artist of whom we will after- 
wards have occasion to speak. It was removed in 1739 to a more commo- 
dious place in St. Peter’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane, where it continued in full 
operation till the middle of the century. In this school all the great artists 
of George III.’s time were educated. It was the germ out of which all sub- 
sequent schools of art and the Royal Academy sprang. 

Towards the middle of the century the propriety of founding an academy 
of art, similar to that of France, was much discussed. This country had 
already produced Hogarth and Reynolds, and other artists of great distinc- 
tion, and two English engravings had become popular on the continent, and 
a source of national revenue, 

So late as 1752 no doubt the complaint was still made that the prejudice 
against native artists degraded them to the miserable necessity “of illustrat- 
ing prodigies in fairs and adorning mimic sign-posts.” The prejudice against 
home-tnade pictures was, however, dying out. The police regulations, which 
put an end to the huge old sign-boards hung out in the streets of London, 
had deprived our early artists of a large source of emolument, but they 
tended indirectly, at the same time, to elevate the character of the profesion 
generally, by establishing a firm line between the artists and house-painters. 
It was thought by many persons that an academy similar to that of France 
was all that was required to destroy the picture-vendors, to raise the qualifi- 
cations, the emoluments, and the social status of the class of artists. Hogarth 
did not agree with his brethren in their opinions on this subject. 


- ° . . ’ ® oi “= so - 4 : 

“ The institution,” he said, ‘‘ will only serve to raise and pension a few bustling 
and busy men, whose whole employment will be to tell a few simple students 
when a leg is too long, and an arm too short.” 


Nothing deterred by the strongly pronounced opinion of Hogarth, the 
artists connected with the St. Martin’s-lane School called a meeting for the 
23rd October, 1753, in the Turk’s Head, in Greek-street, Soho. They pro- 
mulgate, in a circular, the scheme they propose to carry out,—that of electing 
thirteen painters, three sculptors, one chaser, two engravers, and two archi- 
tects, as the members of an academy, who should instruct the rising genera- 
tion in art, and generally watch over the interests of the class to whom they 
belonged. Their proceedings became the butt of caricaturists, and the whole 
affair fell to the ground. 

In the following year a society was founded for the encouragement of arts, 
commerce, and manufactures; and, as the mercantile success of the English 
engravers gave art a new importance in its connection with the industrial 
activity of the country, prizes were offered for works by artists, on-which no 
less than £5,325 5s. was spent in four years. The encouragement of this 
society gave a new impulse to art. In 1758 the Duke of Richmond opened, 
at Whitehall, a gratuitous school for the instruction of painters, sculptors, 
and engravers. The unhappy disposition of English artists’ to caricature 
alike friend and foe, led to the closing of this school in a few months from 
its foundation. 

Du Bois, the French writer, from whom we have already quoted, observes 
that in England, in the middle of the last century, the auction-rooms took the 
place of the exhibition of the Academy at Paris. English artists had been 
awakened to the value of such a collection of works of art by the crowds 
attracted to the Foundling Hospital when the works of various artists were 
exhibited on behalf of that institution. At a meeting held at the Turk’s 
Head on 12th November, 1759, they accordingly resolved that “ once in 
every year, on a day appointed in the second week of April, at a place which 
shall be fixed upon by a committee for carrying the design into execution, to 
be chosen annually, every painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, chaser, seal- 
cutter, and medallist may exhibit their several performances.” The Society 
of Arts were applied to for the use of their great room in the Strand, and 
uranted it on condition that no charge should be made from the public. 
One hundred and thirty pictures were received, and on the 21st of April the 
exhibition opened. Its success was far beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pations of its founders, no less than 6,582 catalogues being sold within the 
fortnight during which it was open. . 

A malcontent spirit was not long in making its appearance, however, among 
the artists. Before the following season they had divided into two sections, 


one of which, and that the less important, continued to make use of the hall of 


the Society of Arts ; while the others opened a rival exhibition at the room 
of an auctioneer, at Spring Gardens. The former took the name of the 


Free Society ; the latter were, in 1765, incorporated by royal charter, under 


the designation of the Society of Artists of Great Britain. 

The constitution of the Society of Artists was badly framed. The directors 
claimed the exclusive right to originate new laws. An opinion was, however, 
obtained from the Attorney-General, that the members of the Society were 
entitled to elect annually a certain number of new directors. Accordingly, on 
the Isth October, 1768, they elected eight of the old directors and replaced 
sixteen others by fellows of the Society. The sixteen rejected directors 
resolved to withdraw from the Society. 

West belonged to the seceding party. A few days after these events 
uappened, he went to Windsor to exhibit a sketch of Regulus, when the 

King asked him the cause of the quarrels among the painters, and, hearing 
his account of it, said that he would be glad to give his name to any society 
ior the promotion of the fine arts, if the countenance of the Crown would add 
vO Its stability. West consulted Chambers, Moser, and Cotes, on the subject, 
«nd their conclusion was that they should propose to the directors expelled 
by the general body of artists, and to those who still remained in office, to 
‘ound a new society. The proposal was made and adopted. 

While afiairs were in this state, West returned to the King with his com- 
pleted picture of Regulus. In the meantime, Kirby, the president of the 
old society, called upon the King, he having been his professor of perspective. 
He examined West's picture, and praised it highly. “‘ Your Majesty,” he 
sail, “has not told me anything of this work.” “ Why,” he added, forgetting 
himself, “has the frame not been made by the royal carver and gilder?” 
‘It is of little moment to you,” was the King’s reply, “by whom it was 
made, as the picture is not to be exhibited at your exhibition, but at My 
exhibition, that of the Royal Academy.” j 





One difficulty still stood in the way of the new institution. The King had 
been led to believe that Reynolds would accept of the presidency, but this 
had merely been assumed by the malcontents, he having stood entirely aloof 
from them. Having met at the house of Mr. Wotton, a sculptor, they sent 
Mr. West as their deputy to the great painter, and the former succeeded so 
far as to induce him to attend the meeting. At his entrance the members 
stood up and hailed him as president, a mark of respect which gratified him 
very much. 

A memorial was then drawn up to the King, in which it was stated that 
the object of those signing it was to establish, under Royal patronage, a well- 
regulated school of design, and in connection with it an annual exhibition, 
open to all artists of distinguished merit, the eee of which might be 
defrayed out of the profits arising from the exhibition of the pictures. A 
constitution was drawn up by Mr. Chambers, and approved by the King on 
10th December, 1768. 

The Royal Academy of Art, which certainly included among its members 
nine-tenths at least of the distinguished artists of the time, was opened on 
the 2nd of January, 1769. After byelaws had been made, the assembly 
adjourned to the St. Alban’s Tavern, where “an elegant entertainment was 
provided, at which were present many of the nobility, patrons of art.” At 
this, the first of the Academy’s dinners, the most memorable incident seems 
to have been a song, composed and sung in honour of this event, of which the 
following verses are a fragment :— 

** Tis yours, oh, well selected band ! 
To watch where infant genius blows, 
To rear the flower with fost’ ring hand, 
And every latent sweet disclose, 


That arts unrivalled long may reign, — 
For George protects the polished train, 


No man to distant realms repair 
For foreign aid or borrow’d rule ; 
Beneath her monarch’s gen’rous care 
Britannia founds a nobler school, 
Where arts unrivall’d shall remain, 
For George protects the polished train. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, should he think fit to introduce an ode between his 
graceful speeches at an academic dinner, would now find, we think, a poet 
better able to do glory to the institution over which he presides. 

In the middle of the last century there stood on the present site of Somerset 
House an ancient pile known as the Old Palace, which was part of the 
hereditary property of the crown. In this building George III. set apart 
rooms for the accommodation of the academicians. For their exhibition he 
found a hall in Pall Mall. All deficiencies in their revenue he supplied froi.. 
his privy purse. 

In the spring of 1769 there were then three exhibitions in London. The first, 
that of the Free Society, at the rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Strand ; 
the second, that of the Society of the Incorporated Artists of Great Britain, in 
Spring-gardens ; and the third, that of the Royal Academy, in Pall Mall. The 
first was annuaHy opened down till 1775; the second was continued till 
1780. The Academy acquired then a monopoly which it may be said to have 
retained to the present day. 

At the first exhibition there were only 136 pictures, the number of contri- 
butors being fifty, of whom thirty-three were academicians. The most 
remarkable pictures were those by Reynolds, West, Wilson, and Gains- 
borough. 

In 1768, when chosen president of the academy, Reynolds had been 
knighted. His contributions to the academy exhibitions served to increase 
his reputation. For one, “Ugolino,” he obtained 400 guineas ; for the 
cauldron-scene in Macbeth, 1,000 guineas ; and for the “ Death of Cardinal 
Beaumont,” 500 guineas. In 1779 he raised the price of his portraits to 
50 guineas for a head, 100 guineas for a half size, and 200 for a full length. 
Need we be surprised that the first president of the academy left a fortune 
of £80,000? His pictures have not fallen in public estimation. In 1859 
his portrait of Mrs. Hoare was sold for 2,500 yuineas, being 450 guineas 
more than was given for the “ Strawberry Girl,” at Rogers’ sale. At the same 
time his portrait of Penelope Boothby was sold for 1,000 guineas. 

West was as successful as Reynolds, and he had the merit of being an 
innovator in art—his claims in this respect being often overlooked. When 
he first went to Italy, he exclaimed, on seeing the Apollo Belvedere—* My 
God! a young Mohawk.” He had seen too much of the Red Indians to 
connect very lofty ideas of heroism with the nude figure. When, therefore, he 
made the death of General Wolfe the subject of a picture for the exhibition, he 
discarded the nude allegorical figures and psendo-classical colours for the red 
coats and cocked hats of contemporary soldiers. He was dissuaded by Sir 
Joshua from making this attempt at innovation. When his picture was 
finished, the President called at the artist’s studio. He sat down before the 
picture ; when he had examined it carefully for an hour, he said—‘ West 
has conquered. He has treated this subject as it ought to be treated ; I re- 
tract my objections. I foresee that this picture will not only become one of 
the most popular works at the present exhibition, but will occasion a revo- 
lution in art.” The prediction of Sir Joshua was soon confirmed, 

The prosperity of West was, however, not dependent on his pictures ex- 
hibited at the exhibition. He proposed to paint a great series of works for 
the Chapel Royal. The King hesitated. Was it not Popery to paint 
churches? He consulted the bishops. On behalf of his colleagues, Dr. 
Hurd replied that it was in no way inconsistent with the usages of the 
English Church, and that the subjects proposed by Mr. West might all “ be 
treated in a way which even a Quaker might contemplate with edification.” 
To this hit at his Quaker friend the King made a reply which must have 
scandalized the episcopal bench :—“ The Quakers,” said he, “are a body of 
Christians for whom | entertain high respect. I love their tenets, and but 
for the obligations of birth I would be a Quaker myself.” 

Mr. West proceeded with his pictures at the Chapel Royal—for those which 
he completed he received a sum of £21,705. In 1792, on the death 
of Sir Joshua, he became president of the academy, and was offered—but, 
being a (Quaker, declined—the honour of knighthood. His talent seems to 
have declined after he was pensioned by the crown, his religious pictures 
being very much inferior to his earlier works. From the king, during the 
whole period of his employment at court, he received the sum of £34,187. 

West had a high idea of the glory to which he had attained as a historical 


painter. 
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“] was one day,” he used to say in his old age, ‘“‘in the Louvre, after the | 


peace. All eyes were upon me; and I could not help observing to Charles Fox, 
who happened to be walking with me, how strong was the love of art and 
admiration of its professors in France.” 


It did not occur to the worthy president that his friend was also a person of 
some note. 

It must not be concluded, from the success of Reynolds and West, that all 
the other artists of the period benefited by the growing favours for British 
art. Long before the foundation of the Academy, Vernet the elder, the great 
French landscape-painter, was in the habit of saying, when his own produc- 
tions were praised by Englishmen, “ Don’t talk of my landscapes alone, when 
your own countryman, Wilson, paints so beautifully.” The artist so com- 
mended was one of the earliest contributors to the Academy’s exhibition ; 
but his merits were not appreciated by the public, and he was only rescued 
from starvation by the place of librarian to the new institution. “When I 
am dead,” he used to say, “ my pictures will sell better ;” and so it has been. 

Gainsborough, the contemporary of Wilson, was not more successful. At 
a dinner of the Academy, not long after its foundation, Sir Joshua proposed 
the health of Gainsborough, as the best landscape painter, to which Wilson 
added aloud, “ and the best portrait painter too.” The opinion of posterity 
has so far endorsed this verdict—-Gainsborough is now pronounced equal to 
Sir Joshua in portrait, and not inferior to Wilson in landscape. 
given for his works are now very high. In 1859 his “ Morning Walk,” which 
contains a portrait, was sold for 750 guineas. 

One of the earliest exnbitors was John S. Copley, the father of Lord 
Lyndhurst, an American artist then residing at Boston. By the advice of 
West he seems to have settled in London. His huge pictures of passing 
events were conceived in the style of his early patron. When he had com- 
pleted his “Death of Chatham,” a work for which he refused £1,500, and 
resolved to exhibit it in a private room, he received from Sir William 
Chambers, the treasurer of the Academy, a letter which shows what they then 
considered inconsistent with the dignity of an Academician. “ No one,” says 
Sir William, “ wishes Mr. Copley greater success, nor is more sensible of his 
merit than his humble servant, who, if he may be allowed to give his opinion, 
thinks no place so proper as the Royal Exhibition to promote either the sale 
of prints or the rafile for the picture, which he understands are Mr. Copley’s 
motives ; or if that should be objected to, he thinks no place so proper as 
Mr. Copley’s own house, where the idea of a raree show will not be quite so 
striking as in any other place, and where his own presence will not fail to be 
of service to his views.” 

Another of the early exhibitors was James Barry, an Irish artist, and 
a protegé of Edmund Burke, and the literary coterie to which Reynolds be- 
longed. He adhered to the old classic style of painting. West had treated 
the death of Wolfe. Barry adopted the same theme—treating it after the 
exploded fashion of the historic painters. His picture puzzled the visitors 
to the exhibition, who could not understand how multitudes of nude warriors 
could represent the regiments engaged in a battle which had only taken place 
a few years before. Barry was so much disappointed, or so much dissatisfied 
with the way in which his picture had been hung, that he never sent another 
picture to the exhibition. After this period he decorated the great room of 
the Society of Arts at the Adelphi. His frescoes were much admired. “ There 
isa grasp of mind there,” said Dr. Johnson, “ which you will find nowhere 
else.” But they did not pay. For seven years’ incessant toil the artist only 
received £500, to which £200 were added by way of gift by the society. 
Barry was, in 1797, elected professor of painting to the Academy ; but the 
accusation he brought against the society of attempting, from mercenary 
motive, to check the progress of art, caused his expulsion. He died in great 
poverty. 

Fuseli and Opie, not only by their pictures, but by their lectures at this 
period, increased the usefulness of the Academy. 

Towards the end of the century, a new class of artists, who had benefited 
by the instruction of these distinguished men, made their appearance on the 
walls of the Academy. The first of these was William Turner. This artist 
began to exhibit in 1790, and from that date down to his death in 1851, with 
scarcely any exception, his pictures appeared on the walls of the Aca- 
demy. He exhibited in all 259 pictures. During the first twelve years 
of his career as an exhibitor, he was chiefly noted as a water-colour painter, 
carefully imitating the methods of his great predecessors, Wilson and Gain- 
borough. In 1802, when he became an yell neato his style changed. At 
first he imitated Claude. Then he gradually elaborated from his own studies 
a style of landscape painting quite unrivalled for truth and brilliancy of 
colour. Subsequently to 1830, his knowledge of the resources of art 
increased, but his execution became fantastic to an extent which destroys the 
value of his later pictures. His reputation as an artist probably stands as 
high now as it did five years ago. In 1854, his “ Cologne at Sunset (1827)” 
was sold for £2,100; his “ Harbour of Dieppe (1826)” for £1,581. 10s., 
and his “ Guard-ship at the Nore” for £1,551. 10s. Mr. Woodham, having 
originally son ere all these pictures for £1,100, In 1860, his noble picture 
of the “ Burning of the Houses of Parliament” only fetched 675 guineas ; but 
in the same year his “ Venice” was sold for 2,520 guineas, while his “Ostend” 
was sold for 1,732 guineas. 

Contemporary with Turner was Lawrence, the most distinguished portrait 
ainter of his day. The Hon. Daines Barrington, writing in 1778, speaks of 
im as a remarkable child, the son of an innkeeper at Devizes, who was 

“capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, and who also 
succeeded amazingly in compositions of his own.” This child had years 
before recited the ** Ode to the Passions ” before Garrick, in a summer-house 
of his father’s garden, and had been patted on the head by the great actor, 
who asked him if he was to be a painter or a player. At seventeen he 
entered the Academy as a pupil, and painted, in the same year, a picture of 
Miss Farren, afterwards the Countess of Derby, which attracted general 
attention. 

Lawrence, talked of as a prodigy, was employed to paint a portrait of the 
Queen. Clever, playful, and gentlemanly, he made a favourable impression 
at court. The good-natured King resolved to push the fortunes of his 
favourite. Till he was twenty-four years of age he could not become a member 
of the Academy, but in his favour the laws were set aside, and he was 
elected a supplemental associate ; his introduction being zealously supported 


by Reynolds and West. 
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| in the Olden Time” brought 1,750 guineas. 
| our own period, is no less successful in the same department of art. 


a , 


This is the only occasion on which any such honour has been conferreg 
The appointment of Painter in Ordinary to the King secured popularity 
for Lawrence. His price fora head was £26. 5s. ; for a half-length, £52. 10." 
for a full size portrait, £105. 

His emoluments were very large. In 1522 Messrs. Boydell & Haury 
entered into an agreement to pay him £3,000 for the exclusive privilege os 
engraving from his pictures, and Messrs. Robinson & Hurst paid him £10,004 
for a similar privilege. Need we feel surprised that this successful portrait 

inter became President of the Academy on the death of West! He jx 
ess esteemed now than he was in his own day. In 1860 his “ Rupa) 
Amusements” fetched only £115. 

Another portrait painter at this period rose to eminence, not so much ag q 
distinguished artist as a young man whose polished manners and fluency of 
speech rendered him a desirable companion. In 1803, on the oceasion of » 
commemoration dinner to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he published a volume of 


. 
’ 


| poetry, which is often referred to in connection with works of art. The 


rincipal event in his life will be referred to when we come to speak of 
ilkie. His portraits, deficient in all that should characterize such pictures, 
are not now much prized. 
There were certainly greater artists among the contemporaries of these mer, 


| Mulready had acquired a great name. He was, by patient study, doing fo; 


the human figure what Turner had accomplished for landscape. | He had 
shown wonderful mastery over all the technical departments of art, and 
proved that the draughtsmen of the modern English school were able t 
grapple with subjects avoided by artists since the period of the great Italian 
masters, The pictures of Mulready are still less highly appreciated thay 
they should be. 

At the period when Barry died Haydon and Wilkie were students at the 
Royal Academy. The latter obtained a ticket to admit him to see the reinains 
of the great artist then lying in state in the Adelphi, beneath the walls 
which he had adorned. Wilkie had, however, no black coat, and that article 
of dress was a sine qua non of admission. He borrowed one of his con. 

inion, which proved much tco small for his bread shoulders and large 
herba In this costume, however, he repaired to the halland there met Haydon, 
The two artists did not alike admire the genius of Barry. Haydon, rash and 
enthusiastic, was ready, like him, to plunge into a career of historical paint 
ing, which no genius could render profitable. Wilkie was contented with 
the more modest distinctions awarded to domestic art. 

In 1808, Mr. Haydon exhibited at the Academy his “ Dentatus,” and 
the Academy having refused to receive him as an associate, he asserted it was 
badly hung by his enemies of the committee, from fear of historical painting 
We need scarcely tell how this groundless suspicion became confirmed mono- 
mania, under the influence of which the unhappy painter provoked bitter 


| enmities, till a general, and, to some extent, unjust condemnation of his 


pictures, which at last drove him to suicide. We cannot believe that his 
writings have had the influence attributed to them by some critics. 
Wilkie takes a high position among English artists. When his first work 


_ was exhibited, Fuseli, then alive, said to the artist, “ You are playing « 


dangerous game ; your pictures will either prove the most happy or the mos 
dangerous works of your life.” The former alternative appears to have been 
the true one. In 1811 he painted the “ Village Festival” for Mr. Angerstein, 
ata price of 800 guineas, and a series of other works, which at this period 
were the attraction of the exhibition, brought the artist a large income. 
In 1817 he painted his masterpiece, the “Greenwich Pensioners,” a work 
which places him in the foremost ranks of our domestic painters, and on: 
level with the great masters of the Dutch school. The value of the later 
works of Wilkie has been under-estimated. In 1830 Shee and Wilkie were 
rival candidates for the presidency, when, to the amazement of the public, 
the former candidate was preferred, on the ground, it was alleged, that the 
proper qualifications of a president are not the highest eminence in his own 
profession, but distinguished manners and fluency of speech. 

Another contemporary of Mulready and Wilkie, who might have aspired 
to the honour of the presidency, was Etty, the greatest of English colourists, 
in this respect rivalling Titian and Paul Veronese. The pictures of this 
artist still fetch high prices. In 1859 his “ Hylas and the Nymphs” was 
sold for 400 guineas. 

After the first quarter of this century a new series of names make thei? 
appearance in the catalogues of the Academy. David Roberts in 152 
contributed his first picture to the Academy. He has since contributed : 
noble series of landscapes, which have acquired for him a popularity attested 
by the prices brought by his pictures. In 1860 his “ Duomo of Milan” was 
sold for £1,010. Linnel was an exhibitor at the same period, although he 
did not devote himself to the department of art in which he has attained t 
such distinction. He was then distinguished as a portrait painter, and he 
had shown few traces of the genius which characterize his later landscape 
In 1857, his “ Sunset on the Seacoast” was sold for 480 guineas, his “ Leith 
Hill, Surrey,” for 500 guineas, but these prices do not amount to one half 
the sums paid for his best pictures. Creswick and Cooper during this perie« 
helped to maintain the supremacy of the English school in landscape. 5! 
Edwin Landseer struck out a new path as an animal painter. Well has be 
been rewarded. He has found favour with the engraver. For his “ Peat 
and War” he received 3,000 guineas, for his “‘ Dialogue at Waterloo ” 3,'*' 
guineas. Webster and Dyce were the favourite painters of domestic scene 
In historical painting Poole took a prominent place, and in another departine™ 
Maclise is a living artist to whom the highest rank must be conceded in his 
own branch of art. In 1860 his “ Sleeping Beauty” was sold for 900 guiness. 

In 1830 Sir Charles Eastlake, then chiefly known as a painter of Italia! 
costume groups, was chosen President of the Academy, probably on groun(s 
in some respects similar to those which dictated the Fellows in their choi 
of Sir Martin Shee. The selection has been, however, justified by a nob 
picture, “ Christ weeping over Jerusalem.” ' 

With the present generation the prominent names in the exhibition lists 
have again changed. The great landscape printers of the last genemto® 
yield the palm to a rising school of peintres de genre. In the first rank ¥° 
place Mr. Frith; as a painter of humorous scenes from history and the 
novelists, no artist stands higher in public estimation. In 1856, his “ Dov" 
geois Gentilhomme” was sold for 470 guineas ; more lately, “ Coming of Az’ 
Mr. Faed, another 1887, 
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nis “Cottage Piety” was sold for 450 guineas ; in 1860, his “ Sunday in the 
Backwoods” was urchased for 1,310 guineas. Mr. Goodall has met with 
equal success. is “ Post-Office,” in 1857, was sold for 710 guineas. 
Mr. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt have, as the heads of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, in our time mtroduced new theories, which cannot fail gradually to 
produce @ revolution in art. Allied to these painters, in some respects, is 
Mr. Noel Paton, an artist who has boldly stepped out from the trodden 
ath, and manifested high excellence in more than one department. 

The prices of pictures which we have quoted from a number of recent 
sales must not be supposed to indicate in any way the ordinary value 
attached to the productions of the painters to whose names they are attached, 
the accidents which bring a picture into the market occurring only to a limited 
number of pictures by distinguished artists. They prove, we think, conclu- 
sively that the prejudices in favour of foreign art have died out, and that the 
halo of an old reputation exercises no spell on modern purchasers. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the pictures of contemporary artists fetch the 
srices still obtained for the works of the great masters. In 1860 the portrait 
of a “ Lady seated in a chair,” by Rubens, was sold for 7,500 guineas ; and 
an “Immaculate Conception,” by Murillo, was purchased for 9,000 guineas. 

That the artists of the present day have overcome the prejudices existing 
against their class at the beginning of this century,—that they have taken 
the high social position now conceded them,—is attributable, we believe, 
more than is generally supposed, to the caution and wisdom with which the 
affairs of the Academy have been conducted ; and yet no one can doubt, who 
will listen patiently to the complaint of artists against the institution, that 
abuses have crept into its management which call for a sweeping and 
immediate reform. 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tuk Royal Academy of Arts has opened its ninety-third annual ex- 
hibition, which the popular verdict has already pronounced to be “ good.” 
But surely this term must be accepted in a relative, not in an absolute sense. 
“ Good,” in the present case, doubtless means only “not so bad as usual.” 
Of works by those we are accustomed to regard as the great living masters 
there are comparatively few. Of the Academicians, fourteen do not 
exhibit at all, and it would have been better for the reputation of some who 
do if they had exercised a little self-denial and kept their productions in their 
studios. The President exhibits nothing, nor does Herbert, nor Mulready, 
nor Maclise, nor Egg, nor Frith, nor Webster. The sculptors are still more 
recalcitrant ; four out of six-—Bailey, Gibson, Marshall, and Westmacott—do 
not exhibit anything. 
life. Cockerell, Hardwicke, and Smirke exhibit nothing. How, then, let us 
ask, can the exhibition be pronounced good when most of those who are con- 
sidered the magnates in art contribute nothing to the show / 

It is currently believed (by the uninitiated) that all the best artists are 
made Academicians ; that the coveted R.A. appended to an artist’s name is 
equivalent to a diploma of excellence superior to that possessed by those who 
have it not. But this is only a popular delusion. A superficial glance around 
the walls of this exhibition will suffice to convince the most ignorant in art 
matters that some of the worst—nay, among the very worst—pictwres are the 
productions of Academicians. It is scarcely possible to pick out anything 
more puerile or “ forcibly feeble” than the ‘single combats” of one, or the 
“battle pieces” (!) of another ; they would be criticised and scorned by any 

‘school-boy who had seen nothing more real than a battle at Astley’s. What, 
again, can be more tame and mechanical than the landscapes entitled “ A 
Secluded Valley,” or “ Harvesting in the Vale of Conway,” by Academicians 
both ? ig 

In portraiture, it would appear to be the especial privilege of academicians 
to vulgarise their subjects. We are well aware that even Academicians must 
paint for bread, but we believe there is no law to compel them to exhibit their 
productions. It is a positive injury to Art that they should be permitted to 
do so, and is calculated to bring the Academy, as an institution, into con- 
tempt. The public has been taught to look up to this corps as to the (it 
of artists, but having become better instructed in art matters of late 
vears, it is hardly likely it will continue to accept the productions of such 
painters as true exponents of the artistic capability of the present day, The 
wisest thing the Academy could do is to pension off these “ lights of other 
days,” and spare them the bitter necessity of paimting under the supremest 
difficulties. 

The Associate Academicians show more vitality and industry, Out of 
nineteen of this probationary class, only three are absent from the exhibition. 
But, when it is known that Mr. Millais is among the three, it will at once 
be understood that one of the most attractive stars of former years sheds no 
light on the art-world. This may be all the better for the artist—we know 
it is better for the public, which had fallen into the blindest idolatry of this 
artist’s fantasies, and did its best to spoil one capable of very great things, 
by engendering conceit where modesty and self-mistrust were so indispens- 
able. A year’s abstinence from fulsome adulation may sober the artist's 
judgment, and give him time to reflect on the vanity of popular applause. 

However, the shortcomings of the Academicians need give ys no cause to 
despair of art. The material progress that has been made in painting during 
the past ten years is effecting a radical change, which must in due time, when 
the intellectual is superadded to the technical, elevate British art to a higher 
position than it has hitherto enjoyed. By this we mean, there will be more 
xeneral excellence, from among which only artists of the highest order of 
genius will be able to elevate themselves. There must be a limit to the reign 
of mere mechanical excellence, since it is attainable by all who possess sufficient 
power of imitation with a due modicum of industry and steady application ; 
«nd when all pictures display an equal, or nearly equal, amount of mechanical 
‘kill, what remains for the artist to obtain distinction but the intusion ot 
thouzht into his work? “A book’s a book, if there’s nothing in it;” 4 
picture is a book that all can read ; and if it conveys no idea, excites no 
emotion, or suggests no thought, it cannot endure. jl 

Mere imitation is not art, in the proper sense of that term ; yet it is an 
essential element of art, and cannot be dispensed with, but it 18 the means, 
not the end and aim, of artistic impulse. Among our rising artists there are 
very many who are now going through this phase of art culture: let them 
hot forget that there is a higher phase to be reached, and attained only 


Of the four architects one only (Scott) shows signs of 


through the cultivation of the mind. In other professions it is enough to 
know one thing well,—-theology, law, medicine,——but the artist must know 
all things well. He must unlock the arcana of science, search into the 

hilosophy of history, and soar into the realms of poetry; else, unless nature 
- highly favoured him, he can be no true artist. Reading Tennyson may 
help him to render prosy versions of poetical inspirations, but this is not 
invention ; if he be himself of true poetic nature, he will show it even while 
painting a haystack. 

Thus much by way of preface. Artists and critics are generally at issue, 
for want of properly understanding each other. In a picture the critic looks 
for truth, meaning thereby that a tree shall not be represented by conven- 
tional, but by characteristic touches. It is not required that every individual 
leaf should be represented, nor every crevice in the bark depicted, but just so 
much as will convey a correct idea of the particular toliage and trunk to the mind. 
In his studies the artist cannot be too minute or too literal, but in his pic- 
tures he must generalize,—-sacrifice detail to breadth ; and this is an element 
of art that can be acquired only by long years of practice. Besides truth, 
the critic demands thought and feeling. The artist must give evidence that 
he possesses head and heart as well as eye and hand. 

‘The moment the intelligent critic casts his eye upon a picture he can recog- 
nize the presence or absence of thought as readily and as surely as he can 
recomuze the presence of genius in a page from Shakspeare, or the absence 
of it in the doyyrel of Jones. A picture may present a most perfect imi- 
tation, in texture and gloss, of satin or velvet, every thread of warp and 
woof, every individual hair in a horse’s mane, every single blade of grass, 
with wmerring exactness ; but it will avail nothing if there be no motive, no 
intention, but to display these material things; if the subject be not ele- 
vated from the commun-place and the real into the poetical and the ideal. 
If mere mechanical qualities were admitted as the be-all and the end-all of 


| art, the weaver at his loom, or the house-painter who imitates woods and 


marbles, would be entitled to rank as artists. 

There are many pictures in the present collection that display most laudable 
efforts to escape trom the region of the common-place, the conventional, and 
the technical; with what success it will be our province to show here- 
after. The technical and material qualities of a picture are apparent to 
every observer, and it is to be regretted that these qualities alone, in the 
entire absence of those to which we have referred, gain for the artist 
popular applause, and entice him to grovel where he should soar. Eccen- 
tricity is tuo often mistaken for genius. Whenever the fantastic tricks 
committed by a young artist of talent are applauded by an_ indis- 
criminating public, he generally becomes confirmed in them, and goes 
on repeating them year after year, until eventually they become weari- 
some. The same group of ladies that figures in Mr. Pickersyill’s 
“ Pirates of the Mediterranean” has done service so often before, wardrobe 
and all, that the first glance excitesasmile of recognition. Is there any need 
to refer to the catalogue upon looking at one of Mr. T. 8, Cooper's landscapes / 
Do we not know that bald-faced bull and brindled cow as well as if we had 
fed them daily for years! When artists become Academicians, they bid 
adieu to progress ; the swmmit of a vain-glorious ambition being attained, no 
further need of improvement ; the painter can go on repeating himself year 
after year with impunity, the R.A. stamps his wares with a certain market 
value, and further striving after excellence is thought but waste of time and 
power. 

Thus it has come to pass that Academicians, making no progress in their 
art after they have attained to the coveted dignity, are overtaken and even 
outstripped in the competition for excellence among the rising generation. 
To whatever cause it may be attributed, it must be admitted that there is 
much better painting yenerally in pictures by a new race of artists than we 
find in the majority of their predecessors. An amount of talent, or rather 
of mediocrity, that sufficed to make an Academician twenty years ago would 
not how secure a prize at a School of Design. Thus it happens, that unless 
the Academician possesses yenius as well as talent, as in the case of Turner, 
Leslie, and others of their stuup, their productions must inevitably fall 
below a standard of excellence that rises yearly trom the point at which 
they culminated, and beyond which they are ina measure prohibited from 
rising. 

The most remarkable work of its class, and perhaps the finest picture in 
the exhibition, is Mr. Dyce’s “ George Herbert at Bemerton.” It represents 
the poet in his garden at early morning in spring-time, pacing, book in hand, 
in devout contemplation amid the willows and ivied elms ; a stream ripples 
by, the rod and creel beside it denotes the divine to be a lover of the gentle 
craft, which rendered him, no less than his verses, the admiration of honest 
old Izaak Walton. In such a scene, and at such an hour, the poet might 
well have been inspired with one of the most beautiful poems in our language ; 
and such doubtless is the painter's motif in the picture, for he quotes the 
words that “ holy Mr. Herbert” says of such days as is here represented ; 


“ Sweet day, so calm, so cool, so bright 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 


For thou must die.” 


> 


The execution of this work is in the highest style of the delicate and minute 
finish peculiar to the uew phase of the British School of Painting ; every 
leat, every tendril and twig, every blade of grass and flower stem, every 
pebble and fissure in the bark of the trees, is depicted with marvellous truth, 
even to the minutest detail. The amount of study and patient labour 
demanded in the execution of such a work is immense; and while it excites 
our unbounded adiniration, our pleasure is not allayed by the unpression 
most works executed with the same expenditure of labour excites, that it is 
merely i display of the artists Manipulative skill. On the contrary, the 
elevation of the subject, the pure religious sentiment embodied, would seem 
to demand nothiny less than the most absolute truth in the minutest par- 
ticular, In such a picture the tricks and shams of convention would be 
out of place, quite at variance with the pure holy feeling with which the 
work is inspired. The fresh air of spring-time seems to breathe from the 
canvas, the hand of the true interpreter of nature is evident in every touch, 
and the whole work is vivified by a most refined and exalted feeling, which 
we lay vainly seek in any other work in the collection. 

Somewhat in a kindred spirit, although very different in style and treat- 
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ment, is Mr. Paton’s “ Dawn: Luther at Erfurt.” The time chosen is when, 
at the age of twenty-two, the embryo Reformer had just taken monastic 
vows, with nothing to feed his trath-secking soul but “ sophistical books,” 
his superiors having deprived him of his Bible. He has hidden himself in the 
library, there to search out the truth from its purest source. His eyes are 


red with midnight study, protracted until the dawn has surprised him at his | 


exger search. In the youthful monk we do not recognize the burly doctor of 


the Reformation ; there is youth and time for change. In embodying an idea | 


Mr. Paton may not have deemed it necessary to be literal in the physiognomy ; 
but perhaps the interest excited in the picture is diminished thereby. Much 
care is displayed in the representation of the accessories of the picture, in the 
books, furniture, all of which are depicted with most elaborate fidelity. 
The picture displays an amount of earnest thought that demands unqualified 
praise. 

Another striking picture is Mr. T. Facd’s, “ From Dawn to Sunset”-—a 
new version of the “‘ Seven Ages of Man.” The scene is in the cottage of a 
Scotch peasant. The “infant” lies puling in its mother’s arms ; this group 
occupies the centre of the picture. “Childhood” is represented by the little 
ones playing with a kitten and an hour-glass on the floor. The noisy school- 
boy and girl just entering the door are admonished to silence by the mother’s 
uplifted tinger, for lying on a box-bedstead is the grandmother, who has just 
gone to her last rest, but of whose form only the shrivelled bony hand is 
visible. Manhood sits by the bedside calm and resigned, with a counte- 
nance expressive of thoughtful sadness at his bereavement. In the back- 
ground stands a couple of timid unobtrusive lovers, whose restrained expres- 
sion seems to denote that the present is not a fit hour for wooing. The 
whole subject is treated naturally and in an earnest spirit, and forcibly points 
its moral, Moreover, the picture is entirely free from attectation and over- 
refinement. The accessories aid the development of the model without being 
over-elaborate. The bunch of ears of wheat, and a candle just expiring in 
the socket betoken thought and poetic feeling im the painter, who, in this 
picture, exhibits the best work he has yet painted. 

Among the historical pictures remarkable for skilful treatment in relating 
the story is Miss Osborn’s “ Lord Nithisdale’s Escape from the Tower.” 
Lord Nithisdale, disguised in woman’s clothes, conducted by Lady Nithis- 
dale, has passed the terrible gate and its guards, and is descending the narrow 
stone staircase that conducts to liberty. The attitude of Lady Nithisdale is 
dignified, calm, and collected, with just sufficient anxiety in her countenance 
to evince her fear of pursuit ; Lord Nithisdale appears in an agony of terror, 
which is perhaps a little overcharged ; but again, with himself it was just 
passing the gulf between life and speedy and certain death. The picture is 
remarkably well painted, with a nice appreciation of texture. 

The “ Parting of Lord and Lady Russell,’ by Mr. Cope, is a subject that 
has frequently been selected by the painter for illustration, and executed 
with more success than the present effort. It is a very prosy version, without 
a spark of elevation. In such subjects it is not enough to be literally cor- 
rect. The execution is careful enough, but the conspicuous white stocking 
has a metallic aspect, which, even if it were silk, it would not exhibit in this 
lanner. 

Mr. Elmore’s “Marie Antoinette in the Temple” would be more interest- 
ing were the subject less hackneyed. The picture is inadequate to the 
telling of the story, which must be considered as a serious drawback to its 
otherwise apparent merits. When we are told the story the pathos is evident, 
but not before ; but a picture should tell its own story. Here we have a 
once beautiful woman, prematurely grey, kneeling beside a stone wall, seek- 
ing to descry her darling son, a prisoner like herself, through a chink. The 
figure of the poor hapless dethroned queen is well conceived, but the general 
effect is anything but pleasing. Mr. Elmore appears to delight in ungainly 
attitudes in his figures. In his “ Peace, 1651,” a Puritan damsel, mounted 
on a chair, is relieving her demure lover of his sword and belt, to hang them 
up on the oak-panelled walls of the paternal hall. It is a pretty conceit, and 
cleverly painted. 

Mr. Calderon’s “ Liberating Prisoners on the young Heir’s Birthday,” con- 
tains much that is good, yet the picture is marred by an exaggeration of ex- 
pression that greatly detracts from its general excellence. The face of the 
young heir wears an absurdly extravagant air of wonder, while the supercilions 
toss of the head of his lady mother is, to say the least, quite undignified. 
An air of caricature prevalent robs this work of the proper dignity demanded 
by the subject. Contrasted with Mr. Solomon Hart's “St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,” the merits and defects of Mr. Calderon’s picture will become 
more evident. The composition of Mr. Hart’s picture is striking and 
dignitied ; the royal saint is a very pattern of loveliness and grace ; the little 
children are very charming looking little cherubs, and the beggars as _pic- 
turesque as need be. The colouring is fresh, brilliant, and harmonious. 

Mr. F. Leightou’s early success seems to have led him to mdulge in eccen- 
tricities. A palpable evidence of affectation and extravagance is displayed in 
his ** Paolo e bran esca.” This is not the way to tell Dante's sunple, sublime 
story. Dante has found but one congenial illustrator to this tragedy—Ary 
Schetier. Some subjects should not be profaned, and that of the love of 
Paolo and Francesca is among them, Mr. Leighton can better paint his 
own poetry than illustrate that of another. Far better both in conception 
and treatment is his “ Lieder ohne Worte,” in which a lovely Greek maiden, 
sitting by a marble fountain, is listening to the unwritten music of the birds 
and talling water. It is very imaginative, and displays genuine poetical 
feeling. 

In this class of subjects there are some melancholy specimens of artistic 
utiectation, 80 outrageous as to be truly deplorable. For instance, the “ Dante 
and Beatrice,” in which all the mannerism of an early stage in the progress 
of art is copied ; and in * Petrarch’s First Sight of Laura.” This is Pre- 
Ratfallitism caricatured. 

The most unsatisfactory class of works in the exhibition is the portraits ; 
for the most part they are feeble, tame, and insipid in treatment, utterly 
deficient in vigour or elevation. Faithful, they are, doubtless, and in many 
cases too much so; but they only represent the external man in his every- 
day commonplace moods. Of character there is little or none, hence it is 
unpossible for the spectator—a stranger to the originals—to take the slightest 
heed of them. The artists seem to have treated their subjects in the most 
superhcial manner, unmindful that the high office of the portrait-painter is to 
eliminate the nobler elements of character, and by seizing upon them, to 
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idealize his subject above the level of the commonplace. Few of the portraits 
under consideration display conscientious study, er even mnch power of 
perception ; the painter cannot represent those qualities which he can neither 
recognize hor appreciate. It is greatly to be wished that the new spirit 
which now vivifies art among painters could be infused into portraiture 
which can hardly be said to hand down the traditions of the past. With 
the portraits of Gainsborough before our mind’s eye, we cannot but fee] 
the great falling off and present deficiencies in what is here exhibited 
Only the superticial qualities of portraiture, truth of feature and colour 
seem to be regarded, which, in the absence of the spiritucl, needed by none 
so much as by the portrait-painter, renders these counterfeits little else than 
cold and repulsive? 

Mr. Boxall’s portrait of “Louis Huth, Esq.,” Mr. Watt’s “ Miss Alice 
Prinsep,” Mr.Grant’s “General Lord Clyde,” Mr. Tweedie’s “ Thomas 
Faéd,” and Mr. Frost’s “‘ Portrait” (355) are examples of different styles of 
treatment, and among the best of the exhibition. Of the taste displayed in 
Mr. William’s treatment of the portrait of Colonel McMurdo and his infant 
daughter it is impossible to speak seriously, the artist may be exempt from 
the eccentricity displayed in this picture, and we hope it may be so. 

No department of art shows greater diversity of treatment than that of 
landscape painting. The spectator is bewildered in observing how widely 
different the face of nature is viewed by different artists, and he is involun. 
tarily led to the conclusion that much of this variation is due to the conyep- 
tionality of the studio, and still more to a studied mannerism on the part of 
the artist. As a general rule, however, we recognize, among the younger 
artists especially, earnest efforts ata close, minute, and faithful imitation of 
nature, the sure preparation to higher flights, let us hope, for the future, 
The mannerism is chiefly with the older artists, most of whose works are 
mere reminiscences of nature, and not directly studied on the spot. These 
pictures are far less satisfactory than works of less pretention, but which 
display more earnest striving after truth, and an entire absence of con- 
vention. 

Among the landscapes in the present exhibition there are two by Mr. 
MacCallum, which are truly remarkable for the patient elaborate study of 
detail displayed in them. They seem literally to mirror the face of nature, 
A winter landscape (503), in which the upper portions of some leafless trees 
are illuminated by the red rays of a setting sun, are startling for their aspect 
of reality. This effect has been often attempted, but we do not remember to 
have seen it so successfully carried out before. But while the execution of 
this artist’s two landscapes is beyond all praise, we cannot but notice the 
almost total absence of poetic feeling for nature. That the artist possesses it 
we cannot doubt ; and when the force of his manipulation can go no further, 
he will do well to look for books in the running brooks and for sermons in 
stones. 

Mr. W. Linnell has a very splendid sunset landscape, “Collecting the 
Flocks—Evening.” The foreground comprises a hill covered with blooming 
heather, with the landscape stretching far away, until lost in the distance it 
blends with the sky. This is a very masterly work ; the canvas scems aglow 
with the sun’s radiance, which tinges cloud and earth with a crimson flood of 
light. This is the best landscape we have seen from Mr. Limnell’s pencil. 

Mr. Ward’s picture has so recently been noticed in our columns that it is 
unnecessary to dilate upon it in this place. 

Mr. J. T. Linnell’s landscapes are so similar in style and treatment to 
those painted by his father, that the casual observer would suppose them 
both the work of the same hand. But closer inspection shows that the 
junior has not yet obtained the same masterly handling as his senior. But 
we can clearly recognize that the artist has done his best, and wooed Nature 
in a reverent and loving spirit. He has made very great progress within a 
few years, and our only fear is that his ambition will overleap itself. His 
boldness of attempt is commendable, yet may lead him into hazardous essays 
sometimes resulting in failures. But increased power will come with ex 
perience. He displays a true poetic temperament, an intense perception ol 
truth, and an honest striving to reproduce an honest transcript of the tace oi 
nature. In this artist’s “ May Morning” we have the true poet’s May-day—tul! 
of blossoms and sunshine. The amount of light infused into this picture \s 
amazing. The sun penetrating through the blossomed hedges, and the cool 
reflective lights on the trees, is so accurate and effective as to prove that the 
picture must have been painted on the spot. 

“ Corfe Castle, Dorset,” by Mr. J. F. Cropsey, an American artist of note, 
is hung so near the ceiling that it is impossible to examine it sufficiently well 
to speak correctly of it. At the distance from which we were enabled to view 
it, it appeared carefully studied, and to contain a good effect in colour. 
Mr. E. Gill’s “ View in North Wales” (623) is one of the best landscapes 
exhibited ; it is clear, fresh, vigorous, full of life and atmosphere, while the 
falling water and foam of the cascade are full of motion. “ The Stone Walls 
of Old England, Speeton Clitis, Yorkshire,” by C. P. Knight, is a singular 
and striking view, displaying great feeling for nature; the sky especially is 
very truthful. We may remark in this place, that the ability to paint skies 
appears to be extremely rare among painters of all classes ; in a landscape 
painter this deticiency is utterly inexcusable, and yet for the most part the 
skies in the pictures of the present exhibition are opaque rather thar 
transparent : atmosphere seems to be utterly wanting—the ethereal vapowi 
is painted as solidly as the earth. This defect betrays the materialising 
tendency of the studies of most artists. 

Mr. F. Dillon’s works display a very refined poetical taste. His ‘“ Haga! 
and Ishmael” is a desert landscape illumined by the rays of the setting su» 
His other picture is a view of “The Fletschorn, from the Valley of Saas. 
In both of these works we remark the artist’s aim at rendering transcripts © 
Nature in such of her moods as are transient and rare. This practice giv 
to his works a singular charm and attraction. wt 

It is only necessary to name the works of Stanfield, Roberts, Lee, With- 
ington, and other well-known artists. Their works are of the same charact® 
and quality as those exhibited in former years. Mr. Creswick has a large 
landscape entitled ‘Trent Side, a recollection.” It is evidently not paint 
on the spot, for there are many incongruities of light and shade which W ws 
bespeak that fact; while the dog’s tail is—prodigious—no honest do 


would own such a tail. 


Sir E. Landseer has an illustration of Rareyism in “ The Shrew Tamed. 
The shrew is a beautiful mare which has succumbed to the subduing char! 
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of a young lady, who seems proudly conscious of her power, and has seated 
herself on the shoulder of the reclining animal, fearless and confident. This 
little picture affords scope for the display of all the artist's remarkable exeen- 
tion, and although less ambitious than many of his former works, is none 
the less an evidence of his power. 

Mr. T. S. Cooper exhibits one of his accustomed cattle pieces a la € ‘nyp 
and Potter ; we have admired them so long that we have nothing left to say. 
In his “ Drovers collecting their Flocks, under the Fells, East Cumberland,” 
we enter a fresher atmosphere, the wind is north-east, and the snow is 





falling apace. We like the painter better in his sunny moods. 

Mr. Richard Ansdell excels im animal painting. A very laboured and 
ambitious work is his “ Hunted Slaves,” illustrating some verses of the poet 
Longfellow. Scene, “ The Dismal Swamp,” in North Carolina ; a negro 
and a “ yellow girl” pursued by three Cuban blood-hounds, are at bay. The 
athletic negro, armed with an axe, has already slain one of his pursuing foes, 
and bids fair to demolish the others. It is altogether a very thrilling, but 
by no means a pleasing scene, and the artist has expended a vast deal of 
skill and labour upon it. The animals are exceedingly vigorous, and convey 
4 very accurate idea of their strength and power. The desolation of the 
scene is in admirable keeping with the action, which is heightened by the 
shades of evening coming on. The aspect of the sky is the only portion of 
the picture we can object to ; such celestial hues are never seen in that lati- 
tude. The form of the negro, which is nude, is very vigorously drawn. 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s works are by no means equal to those of many of 
his contemporaries, who enjoy less reputation. In fact, they show a great 
falling off. He has rung the changes so often and so long, with the same 
models (and wardrobe), that, put them into whatever attitudes he may, they 
have become so familiar, that they are instantly recognized. This year 
we are not particularly gratified in renewing the acquaintance, and loth as 
we are to part from gentle Rosalind, and fair Miranda, we must seek new 
acquaintance, giving the “ Pirates of the Mediterranean” (although only make- 
believe ones) a “wide berth.” 

Of Mr. J. C. Hook’s peculiar mannerism we are no admirers. With an 
affectation of truthfulness, his pictures are thoroughly artificial and conven- 
tional. Hard and heavy in outline, devoid of atmosphere, his pictures 
resemble painted bas-reliefs, and are the veriest speciinens of picture-making. 

Very different from these pretentious works is Mr. F. Goodall’s “ First- 
born,” an Egyptian mother fondling her infant. Here we find a most 
familiar incident treated with so much delicacy and poetic feeling as to pre- 
sent the charm of novelty. This picture shows how little necessity there is 
to strive for the bizarre in picture-subjects, when one the most familiar that 
laddens the eyes of man is capable of being invested with a fresh interest. 
We have no intention of going through the catalogue of this extensive 
collection, numbering upwards of eleven hundred subjects. Our object has 
been to examine the tendencies of our artists, and to point out what path 
they are pursuing. Our duty is to encourage every tendency towards earnest- 
ness no less than to decry every display of mere cleverness. Power excites 
admiration, and instinctively we pay it reverence ; but we should be guided 
by reason, so far as to refuse it owr approbation when idly or viciously em- 
ployed, but giving it praise only when its service is devoted to that which is 
noble and elevating. Power sought for its own sake is idle and vicious, but 
consecrated to the service of love it is most desirable. Only through patient, 
close, and earnest application has art ever been elevated ; and through this 
discipline only is power evolved. Power is but a negative quality in Art, 
it needs the vital and self-sustaining power of Love to vivify its work, and 
render it endurable. 

Although much better accommodation has been provided this year for the 
sculpture, very few works exhibited possess any striking merit. There is 
the usual array of busts, but as none of our eminent sculptors, except 
Mr. Foley, exhibit anything, the show is extremely meagre. We must 
not omit, however, to notice a statue of “ Mignon,” by H. Bandel, which 
exhibits true poetic feeling. Mr. Foley’s statuette of “ Oliver Goldsmith” is 
extremely vigorous and life-like. . 

Space permitting, we shall resume the examination of the pictures in 
detail in a future number. 
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The Academy is a kind of Divina Commedia for artists. It has its Inferno, 
its Purgatorio, and its Paradiso. Some time in the month of April in each 
year, about a month before the exhibition opens, an advertisement appears 
inviting artists to send in their works previously to a given day. This invi- 
tation is so liberally responded to, that usually three times as many pictures 
are sent in as room can be found for. Then the artist’s Purgatorio begins, 
and is prolonged until the Academy opens ; meanwhile the poor painter is 
racked alternately with hopes, doubts, and fears. His Inferno is to have his 
picture rejected ; his Paradiso is to find his daub “ hung on the line.” Some 
poor tortured souls, whose impatience will not brook delay, and who must 
learn their doom before the opening day, make timid inquiries at the back 
door in Duke’s-place. The burly janitor, waggish and bland, invariably 
replies to these “¢ enriols impertinents,” A rcepted and hung, and shuts the 
door in their faces to conceal his malicious grin. The poor dupe bounds up 
the stairease frantically on the opening day, flies from room to room vainly 
seeking his picture, then rushes back to the hall to buy a catalogue, which, 
m his het haste to see where his picture is hung, he scorned to stop for 
before. He scans the alphabet, and lo! the familiar name of Baperr is 
mong the—missing! His picture is hung, it is true, but with its face to 
the wall, in the Academy's wine-cellar. Next day, if he does not commit 
stucide in the interim, he sends a hand-cart for his rejected “ Ajax defying 
the Gods,” and finds a more discriminating patron than the Academy m 
the pawnbroker. 

A great deal of mystery hangs over the proceedings of the “Council,” 
* Committee of Taste,” or whatever it is called, who decide upon the fitness 
of the pictures sent in for exhibition. Nothing is known of the principles 
that govern this much-dreaded body in their rejection of works. Every 
exhibition too clearly proves that they do not reject pictures because they 
ire bad, becanse so many bad ones are hung and exhibited. Scandal 
Wispers that works which would tend to depreciate the Academician’s own 
productions in the picture-market are invariably rejected ; but this cannot, 
‘or obvious reasons, be true. Again, it is insinuated, that meritorious works 
re rejected to gratify some Academician’s private pique, jealousy, or malice. 
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For this grave charge there may be some foundation in truth; conse- 
quently a deeply-rooted but unexpressed hostility prevails against the 
Academy's tyrannous use of its giant’s strength. But, as nowreng can endure 
for ever, doubtless a remedy for this exists, which will develop itself at the 
proper time. 

he office of the “ Hanging Committee”? must naturally be a very ungrate- 
ful and thankless one. So long as many more pictures are sent than there is 
room for on the walls of the building, and many more accepted than can 
be properly hung, it must inevitably happen that the excess will be placed 
where they ean be but imperfectly seen. In the present exhibition, fully 
two-thirds of the pictures are unsuitably arranged ; the remedy for this evil 
is obvious ; admit no more pictures than there is appropriate space for ; but 
this piece of common sense would, we fear, please neither public nor artists ; 
the former has been so long accustomed to see the walls covered from floor 
to ceiling, that it would doubtless grumble if a square foot of space were left 
unoccupied ; artists are so glad to be admitted into the exhibition on any 
terms, that they are content that their pictures should be hung where they 
eannot be adequately viewed, to not having them there at all. For in an 
artist’s estimation, the next best thing to being an Academician, is the power 
of boasting that his “ picture” is in the exhibition ; it is, at least, an (imagi- 
nary) acknowledgment of his talent, and may prove a stepping-stone to the 
highest honours. 

In the catalogue the prices of the pictures for sale are not given, which 
omission has its inconveniences. Printing the prices would possess the 
advantage of showing what estimate the artist put upon his works, and would 
also constitute valuable data in the history of art. The prices of pictures 
fluctuate so much that it is interesting to follow their variations. 

The “ opening-day” to the public is the first Monday in the month of 
May, but on the previous Friday there is the “ private view,” to which the 
wealthy patrons of art and the fourth estate are invited. The first are 
expected to buy, the second to praise, the works exhibited, or to give the 
cue to public taste by their criticisms. Connoisseurs learn by rote the 
criticisms they read in the morning paper, and by their assistance pronounce 
emphatic but dogmatic judgments. Time was when there prevailed con- 
siderable unanimity of opinion as to the merits or demerits of certain pictures, 
but as, now-a-days, critics are more numerous, a great and conflicting Sivesiiey 
of judgment is current. One example will suffice to show what real value 
ought to be attached to glib “ notices” inserted as criticisms in some of our 
most influential journals. The subject is a picture in this year’s exhibition. 
Critie No. 1. “There are few more workmanlike pieces of painting in the 
exhibition than this: in modelling, colouring, and expression it is equally 
deserving of praise.” Critic No. 2. “ There are few really absurd pictures in 
this year’s exhibition, but we must say that about the most ludicrous portrait 
we have ever seen is ——-” (which is the truth?) Standing before any given 
picture that attracts the crowd, it is an easy task to recognise from which 
newspaper the connoisseur comes, crammed by the remarks he echoes, Most 
of the visitors to picture exhibitions really possess no means of forming a 
critical judgment on a work of art, and must necessarily acquire their opinions 
second hand ; and this shows the necessity for the critics being competent 
and conscientious, for the prospects of a man of undoubted genius may be 
utterly blasted by a thoughtless or flippant remark from an incompetent or 
prejudiced leader of opinion. As a general rule, however, artists have very 
little to complain of at the hands of competent critics, who are usually 
more disposed to praise than to censure ; the flippant eritic, however censor- 
iots, like the envenomed toad bears with him his own antidote, and his 
venom falls harmless. 

No one who has not experienced it can imagine the amount of woe that 
word rejected implies. For the best part of the previous year artists are 
busily engaged in painting works for “the exhibition.” To the necessary 
amount of toil, and not unfrequently of expense, is added the deepest care 
and anxiety, chequered with hope and fear, for on the issue depends compe- 
tence or privation. The rejected or unsold picture may lie for many years 
on the artist’s hands ; or it may be “ sold for a song” to a grasping dealer ; 
or, if its merits be very meagre, the pawnbroker may perhaps be tempted to 
advance as many shillings upon it as the luckless artist expected to obtain 
guineas by its sale. Yet the artist’s lot is not so bad as it once was. At one 
time the aristocracy were the niggard patrons of British art ; but now, thanks 
to Art-Unions, multiplied exhibitions, and other beneficent influences, the 
whole British public have become patrons of art, and the artist must be poor 
indeed, in genius or talent, if he fails to find patrons for his productions. 

On the first Monday in May, then, at noon, the portals of the Academy 
are flung open, and the interior is quickly converted into a Pandemonium. 
Long before the hour of admission a crowd has assembled, consisting chiefly 
of expectant artists, eager to learn their doom. Mingled with them is a 
sprinkling of rabid connoisseurs, and others, strangers to the metropolis. 
Although the artists wear no special garb or insignia of distinction, yet they 
are as easily recognised as their pictures. There is the exulting and proudly 
bearing, with smile, partly supercilious partly cheerful, proclaiming the for- 
tunate exhibitor ; the eager eye and twitching, almost convulsive, workings 
of the muscles of the face of another betray the unhappy rejected ; slouched 
hat and bearded face but ill conceal his inward tortures ; it would be as vain 
as to try and conceal the agonies extorted by arsenic or strychnine ; he has 
drunk of the bitter eup of disappointment, and flang away the cup in 
despair. “ But next year?” whispers the good Samaritan—yes, next year 
he'll try again. “ Better luck, perhaps, next time.” 

True, it is all luck! Perhaps every one of the Academicians has, in his 
turn, been rejected. No presiding council of taste could discern the latent 
genius in the early crude effort. Geniuses are always innovators, and inno- 
vators disturb the equilibrium. Academies prescribe convention, conformity, 
and “ equalization.” 

The fortunate exhibitor is, however, not exempt from his little Purgatorio 
on the opening day. Of course he hovers near his picture to catch up the 
crumbs of criticism that may fall from the public mouth The remarks that 
fall upon his ear may sometimes be agreeable, but most frequently they will 
be unpalatable ; for the ignorant and vulgar add to their own stature by de- 
tracting from that of others. A sense of superiority is easily gained by a 
shallow-brained person essaying criticism which no one thinks it worth while 
to dispute or contradict. Criticism is for the most part a chaos of opinions, 
and seldom originates from the recognition of scientific or esthetic prin: iples. 
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THE SEASON: 


A“SATIRE, 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Wiru Frontispiece BY Tuomas Georce Cooper. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* If cleverness, a considerable turn for epigram, and an | 


unusual command of the Popian style of heroic verse, united 
with a good deal of truth, could reform the vices of London 
Society, Mr. Austin might rank as an Apostle, The fairer half 
of creation is chiefly the object of his satire, and he pursues 
them from Rotten-row to the Opera, and the other haunts of 
the upper ten thousand. If young ladies are what the author 
desenbes them, he has perhaps counted on being the more 
read, like the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ the more naughty he is 
sarp to be. ‘ A cornet waltzes, but a colonel weds,’ though 
not the best line in the satire, is really sublime in ite anti- 
thesis. We have not been able to cite his most telling lines.’"— 
The Press. 

““Mr. Austin’s ‘Satire,’ we have no doubt, has already 
served to amuse the wits and belles of Tyburnia and Belgravia, 
for whose delectation it has evidently been designed. . . . 
Not an unkindly satirist is Mr. Austin. He says, ‘ Let me lash 
the follies that I love.’ All the follies and amusements 


of the town are passed in review by this stern but not un- | 


amusing censor.”’—The Critic. 





** Keen, glittering, pungent, andclever. The diction is mas- 
culine in its texture, the rhythm free and flowing, and the 
author is mordacious enough, without trenching on the boun- 
daries of good taste, to make the vigorous lash he wields felt as 
his castigation goes on.”’"— Weekly Dispatch. 

‘“‘There are some verses of extraordinary force and vigour 


an Aid to Faith, | 
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This last line, ‘ Till the half-drunk lean over the half- | 


dressed,’ is worthy of Byron.’’— Literary Gazette. 

** The motto prefixed to this satire is, to a certain extent, its 
justification t e present satirist has spoken in very plain 
language...For ourselves, we are but too glad when honest 
indignation makes some good verses against high-flying vices. 
Mr. Austin has given sufficient proof here that he pee A have 
‘shown vice its own image.’ He is a little too hard on the 
amiable coquetries of the sex; but we hope that he will out- 
grow the injustice of youth while he matures his powers of 
observation and of satirical denunciation. Society will profit 
by it. That he can appreciate and describe true womanly 
loveliness is clearly shown by the lines about a young girl fresh 
from the country in her first season. These are the best.’’— 
Glohe. 





Will be published shortly, 


MY SATIRE AND 


ITS CENSORS. 


Dedicated without permission to the Old ————— ? of the * Athenwum.” 
By “THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN ” who wrote “ THE SEASON.” 


Criticism from the “ Atheneum” on “Tine Season.” 


“Nor do we deny that his Satire contains powerful lines, and here and there hints of poetry; but . . 


youthful writer . . young gentleman . 
. youthful satirist . 


likeness to Byron . . This young gentleman . 


. youth. . . . this author . 
. Stands smirkingly before the mirror of consciousness and traces his 


. boyish blood 


.e &e., &ce., passin. 
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This day is published, complete in three handsome volumes, S8vo., cloth extra, gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, with 
upwards of ninety clever Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 


LONDON LABOUR AND LONDON POOR: 


A CYCLOP.EDIA OF THE CONDITION AND EARNINGS OF 


THOSE THAT WILL WORK, THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK, 
THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK. 


By HENRY MAYHEW. 


Norice.—Subscribers are respectfully requested to complete their sets, through the trade, before the end of 
three months from this date, as after that time no further numbers or parts will be sold separately. 


*,* “THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK” will shortly be issued as an independent volume, 
but uniform with the above. 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL-COURT, E.C. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Immediately, in square octavo, Handsomely Printed by Clay, cloth extra, full gilt, 


PUCK ON 


PEGASUS, 


Bi H. CHOLMONDELY PENNELL. 


Illustrated by Joun Leeciu, Grorce Crrinsnank, TENNIEL, “ Puiz” (Hablot K. Browne), 
and JULIAN Portch. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, 


And all Booksellers and Libraries. 





Now ready, in octavo, Ms., 


PRIVATE 


OF 


DUKE OF 


M R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WELLINGTON 
RAIK ES, 


WITH 


FROM THE YEAR 1830 To 1547. 17 SE 6] 


To which are added, LETTERS from his DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES. 
Evirep spy MISS RAIKES. 


“ A volume full of curions and entertaining matter. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








' subterranean cuuntry, consisting of villages, roads, houses, and 


; It has greater value than the Diary, and is fit to take | 
its place among the originals from which histories of English society or English politics, since the day of the 
Regency, will one day have to be written.’’— Atheneum. 
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HIS SON, a new Life-Story by Norman Mactixop, D.p 

Author of “ Wee Davis.” 
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THE RELIGION OF LIFE. Chap. IV.—* Pure and unée. 
filed _betore God and the Father.” By omas Guth. 


rie, D.D. 
THE WONDER OF INDIFFERENCE. By Norman My. 
leod, D.D., Editor. . 
PHARAOH AND HIS HOST. Illustrated by J. B. 
| oe es DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH. By Principal 
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AN HOUR WITH THE TORBAY SPONGES. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
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OUR SUNDAY EVENINGS IN MAY. By the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. 
With a full Page Illustration in front, Drawn by J. B., En. 
graved by Dalziell Brothers, and printed on Toned Paper. 
Subject—* The Horse and his Rider hath He thrown into tlie 
Sea.”’ 





Sixpence Monthly, Dlustrated. 
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ingham Palace; ‘*‘ THE SNOW STORM,” from the picture 
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The literary contents include :— 

AN EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF 
THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
Part V. By Tuomas Heapuy. Illustrated. 

BRITISH ARTISTS—T. S. COOPER, A.R.A. By 
James Darrorne. Illustrated. 

VANDYKE AND THE BEAUTY OF ROSENDAEL, 
By Watrer Tuornbeery. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. . 

RAMBLES OF AN ARCHAZOLOGIST. By F. W. 
Farruout, F.S.A. TI/lustrated. 
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ORNAMENTAL WOOD WORK. By Ropert He, 
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DR. PROSSER JAMES ON THE THROAT. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., 


ORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, 40° 
Treatment ; including the use of the Laryngoscope, .®° 
an aid to Diagnosis. By M. Prosser James, M.D., oy # 
Physician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to 
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the said W. Lirtis, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satcgpar, Mar 11, 13961. 
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